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Our  new 
columnist 
has  no 
equal 


Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  correspondent 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer’s  breadth  of  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  wom¬ 
an  journalist  in  the  United  States. 

She  has  worked  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  Latin  America,  Middle 
East,  Canada  and  Asia  for  15  years.  She  is 
fluent  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German  and 
Russian  and  used  her  language  skills  to  ad¬ 
vantage  to  track  down  a  former  Nazi  leader 
hiding  in  South  America  and  to  snare  ex¬ 


clusive  interviews  with  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Now  Ms.  Geyer  offers  readers  new  insights 
into  the  fast-changing  world  political  scene 
by  combining  her  vast  experience  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  write  a  weekly  commentary  on 
national  and  international  affairs. 

It’s  a  column  no  one  else  but  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer  can  write . . .  and  that’s  why  more  and 
more  editors  are  choosing  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun-Times  News  Service. 
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Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Figures  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Boston  Herald  Amerlean 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc.,  New  Yorit,  Chicago,  Philadel|4ua,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


To  get  your  fill  of  the  Boston  market, 
you  need  the  Boston  Herald  American 
for  breakfast  every  day.  It  has  New 
England’s  largest  morning  circulation. 
And  it  sells. 

National  food  firms  know  it.  Mayor 
food  chains  know  it  And  now  figures  for 
the  first  6  months  of 1974  from  Media 
Records  Inc.  show  it’s  a  growing  trend. 


Chain  food  stores  placed  more  than  48% 
of  their  7-day  linaige  in  the  Herald 
Americam,  with  general  food  linage 
reaching  an  impressive  42% . 

Proof  that  the  Boston  Herald 
American  and  the  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  will  give  you  the  muscle  you 
want  in  this  two-paper  town. 


Baga  bigger  share 
of  Boston  widi  the 
Hrarald  American. 


“Maybe  so,  but  it’s  not  worth 
lx)lluting  our  beaches. 

One  Santa  Barbara  is  enough.  ’ 


‘Offshore  drilling  is  our 
best  source  of  new  oil.  ’ 


But  the  chance 
of  a  serious  oil 
spill  is  less 
than  one 
in  a  thousand.  ’ 


OFFSHORE  DRILLING: 
BLIGHT  OR  BONANZA?  off 


our  shores  may  be  enough  oil  and  gas  to  take  care  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  America’s  petroleum  needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

Conoco  believes  we  should  be  developing  that  resource  full  speed. 

But  our  governments— federal  and  state— are  holding  up  exploration  in  some  areas  because  of  concern 
for  the  environment.  And  where  governments  are  ready  to  move  they  are  frequently  stopped  by  lawsuits 
brought  by  environmental  groups. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

Of  18, OCX)  wells  drilled  off  our  shores,  only  four  resulted  in  oil  spills  of  any  consequence. 

Technology  has  improved,  and  the  risks  of  spills  are  less  than  ever. 

Oil  companies  currently  hold  leases  on  about  three  percent  of  America’s  offehore  continental  shelf, 
much  of  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  these  offshore  areas  we  are  now  getting  about  18  percent  of 
domestic  oil  production. 

It  usually  takes  millions  of  dollars  to  explore  one  offehore  site;  and,  if  successful,  from  two  to  seven  years 
to  bring  an  established  field  into  full  production. 

Conoco  believes  that  the  environmental  risks  are  now  so  well  in  hand  that  the  industry  should  be  allowed  to 
step  up  its  search  for  offehore  oil.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have  to  help  reach  America’s  goal  of  near  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy. 

If  you’d  like  to  be  more  informed  on  both  the  pros  and  the  cons,  write  Conoco  and  we’ll  send  you  the  following 
material:  a  booklet  explaining  and  supporting  offehore  drilling  published  by  the  American  Petroleum  Irrstitute; 
and  a  report  of  an  offehore  drilling  conference  debating  both  sides  of  the  issue,  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Ocean  Science  Laboratory. 

Write  Conoco,  Dept.  B64,  GPO  Box  29,  New  York,  New  York  10CX)1. 


Continental  Oil  Company  Cconoco 
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Creampuff  pages. 

That’s  what  critics  have  called  newspaper  food 
sections.  Too  often  they’ve  been  right  when 
they’ve  said  food  coverage  was  pretty  pictures 
and  recipes  cooked  up  by  the  food  industry  to  be 
sandwiched  between  ads. 


At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  we  serve  real  meat  with  the  dessert.  A 
well-balanced  menu  of  hard-hitting  information 
to  stretch  today’s  tigh’t  food  budgets,  along  with 
tips  for  making  even  low-cost  meals  appealing. 


Times  food  editor  Ruth  Gray  (above)  checks  the 
market’s  best  buys  every  week,  compares  prices, 
tests  brand  quality,  recommends  cost-cutting 
dishes  that  don’t  sacrifice  nutritional  quality. 

Aggressive  consumer  writers  follow  health  de¬ 
partment  agents  through  grocery  stores  and  re¬ 
port  on  unsanitary  conditions.  We  test  the  claims 
of  advertisers.  We  weigh  the  actual  contents  of 
packages  against  the  claim  on  the  label.  And  we 
name  names  —  brands  and  stores. 

In  other  words,  at  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent,  we  cover  food  exactly  the 
way  we  cover  politics,  crime,  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  sports,  education  and  everything  else 
which  goes  into  a  newspaper. 

Is  there  any  other  way  to  do  it? 


pptprsburg 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

15-18 — 1974  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Convention,  The  Broad¬ 
moor.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Western  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Harrah's  Club,  Reno,  Nev. 

16- 19 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Crisis  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  in 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 24— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Prince  Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pioneer  Inn, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

22- 25— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Marriott  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

23- 25— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Quebec  Hil¬ 
ton,  Quebec  City. 

22-Oct.  +— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  of 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn.  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — DPI  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edicon],  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2- 4— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  50th  Anniversary  Convention, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  annual  national  meeting,  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6-9 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Eastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  '74. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Fall  Convention, 
Dinkier  Motor  Inn,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Conference. 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-16— Inland  Dally  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Tamanaco, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

15- 18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky, 

20-22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute.  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

25-27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights,  Ohio. 
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The  Bo]*ii  Toser 


"Still.  I  can't  explain  why  some  "Hut  thank  heaven  for  the  losers. 

IHTople  seem  destined  to  be  losers."  They  give  me  an  endless  source  of 

inspiration  for  my  strip." 


"I  hope  you're  considering  The  Born 
Loser  for  your  newspai)er.  Hundreds 
of  newspapers  use  it  and.  I'm  proud 
to  rcp<irt.  my  strip  is  Number  One  in 
many  recent  sur\’eys." 


"There's  nothing  like  a  winner.  ( )r  a 
Born  Lxjscr." 

H  Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 


The  Born  Loser  is  jnst  one  of  the 
many  fine  newspaiK'r  features 
available  as  part  of  the  NLA  Daily 
and  Sunday  Ser\iees.  For  information 
and  rates,  contact  Dick  Johnson  or 
Ron  Hawkins.  12(K)\V.  8rd  St.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44118.  Phone: 
21(>-()21-78(K). 


"Hi!  I'm  Art  Sansom.  I  do  The  Born 
looser  comic  strip  for  NLA. " 


"In  it  I  tr>-  to  ix)rtray  the  universal 
human  exi)erlence  of  falling  flat  on 
one's  face." 


"Fve  obser\cd  that  many  people 
suffer  one  pratfall  after  another." 


\biir  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

Woild 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  about  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  lines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect. 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away.  If  we  don’t  know  the 
ans\Aers,  we’ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline. 

When  you  want  comment  from  the  world’s 
largest  auto  and  home  insurer,  we’ll  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives. 

If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
nnaterial,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup. 

Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories. 

Next  time,  why  don’t  you? 

Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


STATI  FAftM 

INSURANCI 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

AP-UPI  STYLE  AGREEMENT,  TOO  LATE— In  the  Sep-  ! 

tember  5  issue  of  UPI  Reporter,  which  arrived  in  our  mail 
Monday,  September  9,  editor  H.  L.  Stevenson  notes:  “After 
several  days  of  deliberation,  UPI  and  AP  have  agreed  to  j 

capitalize  the  ‘t’  in  Presidential  Press  Secretary  J.  F.  terHorst’s  | 

name  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  It  will  be  lower  case  ^ 

elsewhere  in  a  sentence.” 

«  «  * 

BUT  AHEAD  IN  RELATED  TERHORST  NEWS  is  the 
young  Nigerian,  Joseph  Okpaku,  who  has  a  little  trouble  with 
the  ex-press  secretary’s  name  too — but  only  in  pronouncing  it. 

Okpaku  signed  terHorst  to  do  a  Ford  biography  for  his  Third 
Press  shortly  after  the  Michigan  Republican  became  Vice 
President.  Newspaper  serialization  of  the  book,  “Gerald  Ford 
and  the  Future  of  the  Presidency”,  is  currently  under  way  by 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  based  on  the  first  three 
chapters.  Editor  Sid  Goldberg  of  NANA  says  the  rest  of  the 
book,  which  has  an  October  publication  “goal”,  will  be  ex¬ 
cerpted  in  a  series  prior  to  publication  “as  soon  as  terHorst 
gets  it  done.” 

*  »  « 

A  QUESTION  RE  PLAGIARISM— A  reader’s  letter  to  the 
“Stuff”  page  of  Florida,  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star,  follows  up  on  mention  of  a  book  with  192  blank 
pages  published  as  “The  Nothing  Book.”  The  letter  noted  that 
famed  author- journalist  Elbert  Hubbard  long  ago  published  a 
book  of  blank  pages  and  imprinted  on  the  green  leather  cover 
the  words,  “An  Essay  on  Silence.”  Now  Dale  F.  Underwood  of 
Winter  Park  wants  to  know  can  the  publishing  of  a  “wordless” 
book  be  considered  plagiarism. 

*  *  * 

NEWSPAPER  READING  HABITS  of  the  younger  set  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  Peppermint  Page”  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  with  its  candy -stripe  logo  got  attention  in  a  story  about 
Kimberly  Powers,  one  of  the  paper’s  national  contest  winners 
in  the  syndicated  “Gappy  Dick”  feature.  The  story  quotes 
“Kimmy”  telling  what  happens  at  her  house  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  “I  get  the  paper  first  and  look  all  through  it  for  The 
Peppermint  Page.  I  throw  pages  all  over  my  bed.” 

»  *  * 

A  FELLOW  STOOD  UP  IN  A  LECTURE  AUDIENCE  and 
asked  syndicated  columnist  Marianne  Means  whether  she 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  press  to  detail  all  the  personal  and 
family  “trivia”  of  President  Ford’s  past  and  present  life.  He 
suggested  reporters  were  going  overboard  in  “breathless  fas¬ 
cination”  with  the  new  President’s  eating  and  exercise  habits, 
etc.,  and  that  press  attention  could  better  be  directed  at  more 
substantive  matters. 

Marianne,  while  agreeing  her  questioner  had  a  point,  wrote 
in  her  column  that  the  “relentless  parade  of  details  invading 
Jerry  Ford’s  private  life  is  not  only  unavoidable  but  probably 
a  very  good  and  healthy  thing  .  .  .  We  all  need  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  in  a  hurry.”  Likening  Ford’s  “plain  folks”  approach 
to  Lyndon  Johnson’s,  Marianne  cites  Ford’s  being  photographed 
in  his  bathrobe  groping  sleepily  for  the  morning  paper  and 
other  homey  notes,  such  as  the  family  cat  being  tranquilized 
on  moving  day:  “It’s  all  very  human  and  shrieks  of  normalcy. 

What  a  relief  it  is.” 

«  *  * 

WHILE  MOST  LONDON  GUIDE  BOOKS  mention  a  Stygian 
subterranean  river  running  under  Fleet  Street  (“that  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  journalistic  dream  streets”),  few  books  mention 
there  are  also  equally  dark,  photographic  darkrooms  down 
there,  according  to  AP’s  Hugh  Mulligan.  In  AP  World,  Hugh 
relates  that  below  Fleet  Street  level,  in  molelike  obscurity, 

John  Kentish,  senior  darkroom  man  in  AP  London  bureau,  has 
toiled  for  51  years.  He  was  there  in  the  darkrooms  for  the 
funeral  of  two  kings,  coronation  and  wedding  of  a  queen, 
Churchill’s  funeral — and  “many  wars  and  prize  fights.”  Kentish, 
who  has  retired,  started  out  at  14  for  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Press  (absorbed  by  the  AP),  being  paid  15  bob  a  week  (about 
four  dollars),  “not  much  more  than  Charles  Dickens  made  as  a 
runner  for  the  Fleet  Street  editors  a  full  century  before.” 
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Elmwood  Park  is  New,  Huge,  Different 
and  Developing  in  Metro  New  Orleans! 


A  massive  development  is  underway  on  a  1,600  acre 
tract  located  between  New  Orleans’  central  business 
district  and  its  International  Airport.  It’s  Elmwood 
Park  (20  minutes  from  downtown  and  only  10 
minutes  to  the  airport)  and  it  extends  from  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  to  the  proposed  Earhart  Expressway 
which  will  closely  parallel  the  Airline  Highway. 

It  is  a  unification  of  four  complexes  which  through 
cooperation,  planning  and  design,  have  retained  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  land  and  its  shade  trees. 

First,  it  provides  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  pre¬ 
planned  retail  areas  (Elmwood  Commercial  Villages) 
with  a  total  of  2-million  square  feet  of  shopping 
space. 

Second,  it  has  45  acres  in  which  low-rise  buildings 
provide  1,100,000  square  feet  of  office  space  while 


preserving  ample  park-like  grounds.  Call  this  Elm¬ 
wood  Corporate  Villages. 

Third,  Elmwood  Park  itself  is  a  garden  apartment 
complex  in  which  more  than  15,000  persons  will 
soon  be  living. 

Fourth,  Elmwood  Industrial  Park  contains  1,000 
acres  devoted  to  light  industry,  manufacturing,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  warehousing. 

Fifteen  thousand  persons  are  now  employed  in 
this  development.  It  is  estimated  that  by  completion 
in  1980  the  employment  total  will  be  32,0(X). 

Consider  the  added  economic  impact  of  Elmwood 
Park  on  this  major  market  and  be  assured  that  The 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Item  are  the  newspapers 
that  best  help  you  to  share  in  it  and  all  the  rest. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  /  THE  STATES-ITEM 

Represented  by  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &.  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Dailies  multiply  in  the  South 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  “new 
South”  and  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in  that  area  who  gather  next 
week  for  the  71st  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  rapid  pace 
with  which  their  newspapers  have  more  than  kept  up  %vith  the  eco- 
ncMnic  and  population  expansion. 

In  the  years  since  post-war  1946,  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  14-state  SNPA  territory  has  increased  by  72  or  almost  15%.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  U.S.  dailies  has  increased  from  1773  (in¬ 
cluding  -Xlaska  and  Hawaii  which  were  then  territories)  to  1774. 
Newspapers  in  SNPA-land  accounted  for  27.25%  of  all  U.S.  dailies 
in  1946  and  31.28%  in  1973. 

Even  more  indicative  of  economic  and  jjopulation  growth  in  the 
area  is  the  increase  in  daily  newspaper  circulation.  The  555  dailies  in 
the  South  had  total  circulations  of  15.3  million  last  year  compared  to 
8.2  million  for  483  dailies  in  1946.  This  represented  a  circulation  gain 
of  83%  while  total  U.S.  daily  circulation  increased  from  51  to  63 
million,  or  23%,  in  the  same  period.  Whereas,  daily  circulation  of 
Southern  dailies  accounted  for  16%  of  the  U.S.  total  in  1946,  it  ac¬ 
counted  for  24%  in  1973. 

The  statistics  provide  ample  reason  for  a  hats-off  salute  to  SNPA  at 
this  time. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.15% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

I  established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

^  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

! 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

j  Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
j  Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W, 

I  Wilken. 

Editorial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere. 

I 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
j  R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 

!  vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
1  Stephenson. 

\  Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
I  Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

I  OFFICES 


Politics  and  ^public  notice* 

On  April  1  the  village  board,  as  it  had  for  50  years,  designated  the 
weekly  Garden  City  (L.I.)  News  as  its  official  newspaper  for  the  pur- 
jx)ses  of  legal  or  public  notice  advertising.  On  July  17  the  newspaper 
called  for  resignation  of  the  mayor  citing  his  handling  of  police  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  On  July  18  the  village  board  unanimously  voted 
to  withdraw  its  designation  of  the  News  as  official  newspaper. 

This  sort  of  political  pressure  on  a  small  newspaper  may  not  be 
typical  of  what  goes  on  in  other  communities  but  it  is  symptomatic 
of  the  thinking  of  many  small  town  politicians,  and  even  some  in  big 
cities,  who  believe  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo  involved  in  such  legal  adver¬ 
tising:  “We’ll  take  care  of  you  as  long  as  you  don’t  question  what  we 
are  doing.” 

Legal  advertising  was  designed  so  that  the  widest  possible  dissemina¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  matters  of  official  business  that  should  be  reported 
to  the  public  in  full  and  in  detail.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
newspaper’s  editorial  viewpoint,  but  unfortunately  in  practice  in  many 
places  such  official  designations  have  been  and  are  given  to  what  offi¬ 
cials  believe  are  sympathetic  publications. 

The  Nassau  (L.I.)  County  Press  Association  is  looking  into  the 
Garden  City  and  other  similar  cases.  It  should  be  joined  by  associa¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country  to  find  a  way  to  eliminate  the  “back  scratch¬ 
ing”  aspect  of  public  notice  advertising  wherever  it  occurs. 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone; 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 

Chicago:  I  I  I  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone: 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor; 
Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6364.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  433  California  St.,  Suite  505, 
94104.  Phone  415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall, 
Sands  &  Latta,  Inc.  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 
Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Blrchlngton,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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letters 

BUND  ADS 

This  is  addressed  to  those  who  contribute 
to  your  weekly  humor  pages,  especially  to 
the  section  labeled  “EDITORIAL”  under 
“HELP  WANTED”. 

You  know  the  ones  I  mean,  even  though 
they  usually  prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  In 
lieu  of  candor  they  label  themselves  “pro¬ 
gressive,”  “prize-winning,”  “dynamic,”  “es¬ 
tablished,”  or  “solid.”  or  all  of  those. 

They  also  are  the  ones  who  are  looking 
for  people  who  are  “ambitious,”  “self-start¬ 
ers,”  “experienced,”  with  “a  proven  track 
record.”  These  paragons  of  journalism 
should  also  be  “innovative,  imaginative,  and 
creative.”  “Ability  to  handle  a  camera”  is 
helpful. 

Then  they  offer  $150  and  ask  you  to  pay 
your  owm  moving  expenses.  But  the  ad 
doesn’t  tell  you  that.  Instead,  one  is  offered 
an  “excellent  starting  salary”  with  “fringe 
benefits  galore”  and  a  bonus  of  sunshine 
and/or  “nearby  hunting  and  fishing  facili¬ 
ties”. 

I  suggest  that  the  advertisers  are  the 
ones  who  are  hunting  and  fishing,  window¬ 
shopping  for  talent  for  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  pay.  Instead  they  will 
get  inexperienced  or  second-rate  or  peri¬ 
patetic  hacks  who  will  deliver  a  second-rate 
product. 

Newspaper  people  pat  themselves  on  the 
hack  for  fighting  for  freedom  of  information 
and  truth  in  advertising,  yet  resort  to  plac¬ 
ing  ads  with  box  numbers  for  return  ad¬ 
dresses  and  no  hint  of  salary  range  being 
offered. 

Money,  after  all.  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
It  takes  money  to  live  and  support  a  family. 
Journalists  worth  the  title  will  not  abandon 
a  secure  job  simply  for  a  nebulous  offer  of 
an  “opportunity  for  advancement”  if  they 
are  not  going  to  receive  a  20th  century 
wage. 

Instead  of  high-flown  phrases  which  mean 
nothing,  newspapers  truly  interested  in  tal¬ 
ent  should  be  in  their  ads;  1.  identify  them¬ 
selves;  2.  offer  a  firm  salary  range  ($150  a 
week  will  buy  $300  worth  of  trouble)  to 
save  themselves  and  applicants  a  lot  of 
time;  3.  pay  to  move  a  journalist  and  his 
or  her  family;  4.  if  they  are  looking  for 
management  types,  give  a  good  journalist 
who  has  not  had  the  chance  to  establish  a 
“track  record”  (whatever  that  is!)  a  course 
in  management.  There  is  a  multitude  of  top¬ 
flight  editors  and  reporters  laboring  in  the 
vineyard  who  are  champing  at  the  bit  for 
an  opportunity  to  mold  their  own  product. 
But  not  if  it  means  having  to  take  a  cut  in 
pay.  Do  all  of  these  things  and  you  might 
even  become  an  aggressive,  dynamic  prize¬ 
winner. 

In  the  meantime,  “HELP  WANTED”, 
meet  “POSITIONS  WANTED”.  You  de¬ 
serve  each  other. 

Bob  Travinski 

p.s.  On  a  unrelated  subject,  may  I  reply 
to  Robert  R.  Schwartz’s  “Proposition” 
(E&P,  August  31)  in  which  he  would  like 
to  license  journalists  and  have  the  public 
finance  and  fun  newspapers? 

As  I  understand  Schwartz,  he  would  have 
Truman  Capote  pass  a  test  before  writing 
“In  Cold  Blood”  and  Woodward  and  Bern¬ 
stein  would  need  government  approval  be¬ 
fore  digging  into  Watergate.  And  all  of  us 


would  be  subject  to  the  popular  vote  in  our 
selection  and  play  of  news. 

Jonathan  Swift’s  “Modest  Proposal”  to 
pickle  babies  to  achieve  a  smaller  popula¬ 
tion  and  ease  a  food  shortage  made  more 
sense. 

Schwartz,  you  scare  hell  out  of  me. 
(Travinski  is  assistant  news  editor, 

IS or  folk  Firginian-Pilot.) 

* 

CAMPUS  PUBLISHERS 

It  was  good  to  read  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
from  my  friend  Ed  Arnold  (E&P,  August 
31)  concerning  gatekeeping.  I  do  believe 
though  that  something  should  be  said  to 
indicate  that  even  though  Ed  Arnold  might 
believe  something  about  gatekeeping,  stu¬ 
dent  publications,  and  publishers  of  student 
publications,  that  his  thoughts  are  not 
necessarily  the  way  things  are. 

Indeed,  the  National  Council  of  College 
Publications  Advisers  asked  me  to  carry 
out  a  two  year  research  project  concerning 
the  legal  status  of  the  campus  press  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  wide  spread  talk  about 
“publishers”  had  much  validity  or  not. 

Really,  we  could  find  no  reason  to  believe 
that  by  state  laws  or  other  laws  that  a  col¬ 
lege,  a  college  president,  a  board  of  trust¬ 
ees,  or  any  other  college  officials  in  state 
institutions  or  in  public  institutions  could 
claim  legally  to  be  considered  automatically 
publisher  of  student  publications  such  as 
newspapers,  yearbooks,  or  magazines.  This 
was  true  even  though  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  provided  substantial  financial  support 
or  facilities  for  these  publications.  So  we 
considered  such  loose  talk  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  myth,  particularly  in 
view  of  a  series  of  decisions  on  every  level 
of  court  action  which  negate  that  concept. 

A  rather  fullsome  discussion  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  myth  is  contained  in  a  report  issued 
by  NCCPA.  Copies  may  be  purchased  for 
$2  each  from  Dr.  John  A.  Boyd,  Executive 
Director,  National  Council  of  College  Pub¬ 
lications  Advisers,  TMU  300,  Indiana  State 
University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  47809. 

An  even  better  discussion  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  myth  was  provided  by  Dr.  Robert 
Trager,  a  member  of  the  journalism  faculty 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  in  a  re¬ 
search  report  made  at  the  1974  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism  Convention  in 
San  Diego  this  August. 

Unfortunately,  Ed  didn’t  make  it  to  the 
convention,  so  he  didn’t  hear  the  report  en¬ 
titled,  “The  College  President  Is  Not  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam:  Student  Publications  in  a 
New  Light.”  Dr.  Trager  noted  an  editorial 
in  the  Arizona  Republic  by  Frederick  Mar- 
quardt  in  which  Mr.  Marquardt  was  en¬ 
dorsing  the  publisher  myth.  Dr.  Trager 
traced  court  decisions  which  indicated  that 
presidents  or  other  college  officials  cannot 
control  the  content  of  student  publications, 
nor  can  the  fact  that  financial  support  is 
provided  for  the  student  publication  give  the 
college  control  over  its  contents,  and  that 
considerable  questions  exist  as  to  whether 
a  college  or  its  officers  would  be  responsible 
in  tort  actions. 

I  write  this  letter  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  just  because  someone  be¬ 
lieves  something  doesn’t  necessarily  estab¬ 
lish  that  belief  as  gospel  for  the  student 
press. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Ingelhart 
(Dr.  Ingelhart  is  chairman  of  Ball  State 
University’s  department  of  journalism.) 


CORRECTION 

Your  issue  of  August  24  carried  the 
story,  “Most  open  meeting  laws  found  to  be 
ineffective.”  That  story  correctly  cited  an 
incorrect  assertion  in  Dr.  Adams’  report. 
That  is,  the  footnote  that  “New  York  en¬ 
acted  an  open  meetings  law  May  29,  1974.” 

The  fact  is.  New  York  State  has  definitely 
not  enacted  an  open  meeting  law  of  any 
kind.  What  the  New  York  Legislature  did 
do  this  year  was  pass  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  which  guarantees  access  to 
certain  public  records.  The  law  was  erro¬ 
neously  labeled  “the  Sunshine  Law,”  a  term 
which  has  come  to  mean  an  open  meeting 
law. 

As  vicepresident  of  the  Mid-Hudson  News 
Association,  which  has  been  fighting  for  a 
New  York  open  meeting  law,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  would  set  the  record 
straight. 

George  Bernstein 

(Bernstein  is  county  reporter  for  the 

Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal.) 
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WE  DON'T 
ALWAYS  WIN . 

All  of  our  newspapers  don't  win  awards,  but  most  do. 

That's  because  we  believe  our  responsibility  is  to  deliver  the 
best  possible  product  to  every  community  we  serve. 

We  stress  excellence. 

Hopefully,  some  day  we  can  serve  you  and  your  community. 

Here's  a  list  of  the  major  state  awards  won  during  the  past  six 
months  by  19  of  the  32  newspapers  in  the  Worrell  group. 


ALABAMA 

Florence  Times,  Tri-Cities  Daily  —  Alabama  Press 
Association  State  Women's  Features:  Second  place. 

CALIFORNIA 

Pittsburg  Post  Dispatch  —  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association:  First  place,  best  front 
page.  Contra  Costa  Press  Club:  First  place,  best 
specialty  page;  second  place,  best  spot  news. 
California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association:  Third  place,  best  retail  advertising. 

COLORADO 

sterling  Journal  Advocate  —  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  (Colorado  Press  Women):  First 
place,  photography  and  fashion;  second  place, 
feature  story  and  publicity;  third  place,  public 
relations  material,  brochure,  promotional  and  page 
makeup. 


INDIANA 

Rushville  Republican  —  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association:  First  place,  typographic  excellence. 

KENTUCKY 

Middlesboro  Daily  News  —  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation:  First  place,  front  page;  third  place, 
editorial  excellence;  third  place,  locally  written 
column,  single  subject. 

The  Madisonville  Messenger  —  Kentucky  Press 
Association:  First  place,  special  edition;  second 
place,  local  column;  third  place,  feature  story. 

The  Harlan  Daily  Enterprise  —  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation:  First  place,  editorial  page;  first  place, 
news  story;  third  place,  locally  written  column. 

The  Hazard  Herald  —  Kentucky  Press  Association: 
Third  place,  locally  written  column,  single  subject. 


LOUISIANA 

Opelousas  Daily  World  —  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Contest:  First  place,  best  coverage  of 
government;  first  place,  best  agriculture  coverage; 
third  place,  best  spot  news  story;  third  place,  best 
advertisement. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Las  Cruces  Sun-News  —  New  Mexico  Press  As¬ 
sociation:  Second  place,  general  excellence;  second 
place,  sports  photo;  first  place,  Spanish  language 
column;  honorable  mention,  investigative  inter¬ 
pretation  series. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lenoir  News-Topic  —  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Contest:  Second  place,  editorial  writing. 


TENNESSEE 

Dyersburg  State  Gazette  —  Tennessee  Press 
Association  Contest:  Second  place,  advertising 
campaign. 

VIRGINIA 

The  Charlottesville  Daily  Progress  —  Virginia 
Press  Association  Better  Newspaper  Contest:  First 
place,  general  makeup;  second  place,  display  ad¬ 
vertising;  second  place,  special  sections;  second 
place,  women's  pages.  Virginia  Press  Association 
News  &  Photo  Contest:  Third  place,  editorial 
writing;  second  place,  picture  story;  third  place, 
spot  news  picture;  third  place,  feature  news  pic¬ 
ture.  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association 
Contest,  S.E.  United  States:  Only  two  awards  given, 
won  both  —  full  page  in  color,  special  section. 
National  Federation  of  Press  Women:  Second  place 
in  "Critic's  Review"  of  books. 


•  •  WORRELL 


Bristol  Virginia  -  Tennessean  —  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Better  Newspaper  Contest:  Sweepstakes 
Award;  first  place,  front  page;  first  place,  general 
makeup;  second  place,  sports  pages;  second  place, 
editorial  pages;  third  place,  display  advertising. 
Tennessee  Press  Association  Contest:  Second 
place,  makeup  and  appearance. 

Potomac  News  (Dumfries)  —  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Better  Newspaper  Contest:  First  place, 
sports  pages;  second  place,  general  makeup;  third 
place,  display  advertising;  third  place,  women's 
pages.  Virginia  Press  Association  News  &  Photo 
Contest:  Sweepstakes  Award;  first  place,  series  of 
articles;  first  place,  editorial  series;  first  place, 
general  news  writing;  five  second  place  awards ; 
two  third  place  awards.  Virginia  Press  Association 
Advertising  Contest:  Four  first  place  awards,  six 
second  place  awards. 

Bristol  Herald  Courier  —  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Better  Newspaper  Contest:  Third  place, 
general  makeup;  third  place,  special  sections;  third 
place,  family  or  women's  pages.  Tennessee  Press 
Association  Contest:  second  place,  best  use  of 
color;  third  place,  best  special  edition.  Virginia 
Press  Association  News  &  Photo  Contest:  Second 
place,  in-depth  investigative  reporting,  metro  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Southwest  Times  (Pulaski)  —  Virginia  Press 
Association  Better  Newspaper  Contest:  First  place, 
women's  pages;  second  place,  general  makeup; 
third  place,  sports  pages;  third  place,  special 
sections. 

Suffolk  News-Herald  —  Virginia  Press  Association 
Better  Newspaper  Contest:  Second  place,  women's 
pages. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Princeton  Times  —  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  Communications  Contest:  Third  place,  special 
sections;  third  place,  page  edited  by  a  woman. 


NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


WELL 

CONNECTED. 

Dave  Jones,  national  news  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times—  a  man  with  connections. 

In  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
and  Washington. 

From  where  19  New  York  Times  regional 
correspondents  rove  the  country, 
keeping  close  watch  over  America  to  report 
its  vital  signs— in  time  of  triumph, 
as  well  as  crisis. 


From  his  command  post  in  New  York,  Jones  steers 
and  prompts.  Then,  with  his  23-man  staff,  sifts 
and  assembles  a  daily  national  news  report  that  is 
sped  via  The  Times  wire  to  more  than  375  New 
York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  here 
and  abroad. 

Get  The  Times  national  news  reports— and  all 
the  rest  of  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times  too. 
Through  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  For 
full  information,  just  get  in  touch  with 

R.R.  Buckingham,  editor  and  general  manager, 
or  Richard  Long,  manager. 

To  improve  your  own  connections,  call 
collect  today:  (212)  556-7087. 
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SNPA — mill  project  fails; 
gains  seen  in  union  pacts 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Labor  relations  and  newsprint  supply 
account  for  good  news  and  bad  news  in 
the  reports  of  committees  to  the  1974  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

First,  the  good  news: 

“Our  members  have  made  strides  in 
their  negotiations  with  unions  by  obtain¬ 
ing  management  rights  clauses  in  their 
contracts  for  the  first  time.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  a  growing  number  of  news¬ 
papers  with  supervisors  who  are  no  long¬ 
er  required  to  be  union  members.’’ 

That  is  from  the  report  of  the  Labor 
and  Production  Committee,  chaired  by 
Bobby  Reid,  Florida  Times-Union  and 
Jacksom’ille  Journal. 

The  bad  news  to  be  given  the  SNPA 
delegates  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Sep¬ 
tember  15-18,  is  that  there  have  been  “dis¬ 
appointments  and  setbacks’’  in  trying  to 
persuade  major  paper  and  pulp  manufac¬ 
turers  to  undertake  mill  ventures  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  newsprint  in  the 
South. 

Last  November,  when  the  SNPA  met  in 
Florida,  the  Newsprint  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  was  optimistic  that  one  or  two  of  the 
big  companies  would  enlarge  newsprint 
facilities  in  the  South. 

Unilateral  enterprise 

Now,  Tarver  reports,  “there  are  no 
known  plans  for  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  or  any  apparent  hope  for  new 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  Southland’s 
additional  machine  which  will  be  coming 
on  stream  shortly.’’ 

Tarver  suggests  that  SNPA  publishers 
look  to  the  example  of  their  predecessors 
some  25  and  30  years  ago.  “The  time  may 
be  at  hand,’’  he  says,  “when  SNPA  should 
once  again  consider  setting  out  unilateral¬ 
ly  to  build  and  operate  an  additional 
newsprint  source.” 

A  generation  ago  a  small  group  of 
SNPA  members  worked  together  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  Coosa  River  mill  in  Alabama  that 
has  become  a  main  supplier  of  newsprint. 
Some  government  help  in  providing  the 
power  plant  made  the  project  feasible 
then.  In  later  years  a  group  of  Southern 
publishers  and  a  few  in  the  Midwest  coop¬ 
erated  in  establishing  the  newsprint  mill 
at  Lufkin,  Texas,  another  major  source 
today. 

“It  is  still  the  conviction  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,”  Tarver  states,  “that  addition¬ 
al  production  must  be  engendered  in  the 
South.” 

Tarver’s  committee  members  are: 
Frank  Batten,  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Norfolk;  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr,, 
Knight  Newspapers,  Miami;  Robert  L. 


Jensen,  Dallas  Times  Herald;  Cyrus 
MacKinnon,  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Joui-nal;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Company, 
Rochester;  William  S.  Morris  III, 
Southeastern  Newspaper  Corp.,  Augusta; 
and  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk. 

Boisc-Price  decision 

The  committee  discloses  that  it  was  the 
giant  Georgia-Price  firm  which  had  shown 
real  interest  in  a  Southern  mill  project 
last  Fall.  Tarver  comments: 

“Particularly  disappointing  was  Boise- 
Price’s  decision  not  to  go  ahead  with  their 
projected  additional  machine  after  con¬ 
tracts  covering  its  production  were  re¬ 
portedly  virtually  in  hand.  It  is  our  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  decision  was  based 
on  their  ability  to  realize  virtually  twice 
as  great  a  return  percentage-wdse  on  pulp 
as  finished  newsprint  would  have 
brought.” 

Another  prospect  “who  is  possessed  of 
all  the  essentials  to  get  into  newsprint 
production  with  a  minimum  delay”  backed 
down  at  the  last  moment,  Tarver  reports. 
This  decision  came,  he  adds,  “despite  the 
fact  that  a  group  of  the  best  financial 
minds  from  SNPA  papers  held  several 
lengthy  discussion  sessions  endeavoring  to 
w’ork  out  some  means  of  furnishing  the 
financing  for  a  machine  without  the  oper¬ 
ator  having  to  show  it  as  a  debit  on  his 
balance  sheet.” 

The  supply  situation  for  some  Southern 
newspapers,  Tarver  says,  has  worsened 
with  the  withdrawal  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  newsprint  made  in  Fin¬ 
land  from  the  North  American  market. 

“This  has  been  a  frustrating  year,”  the 
committee  states.  “We  have  met  with  a 
number  of  newsprint  producers  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  new  or  supplementary 
capacity,  and  in  every  instance  it  has 
failed.” 

Unions  are  more  demanding 

From  those  dealing  with  labor  relations 
come  happier  signs,  but  with  warnings 
that  the  negotiation  postures  of  the  unions 
have  become  more  demanding. 

However,  Cleve  Rumble,  the  former 
Louisville  newspapers’  personnel  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  expect  who  has  joined  the 
SNPA  staff  as  vicepresident-labor,  sees 
the  unions’  attitude  “countered  by  an  in¬ 
creased  willingness  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  insist  on  more  realistic  settle¬ 
ments,  including  greater  freedom  to  uti¬ 
lize  technological  innovations.” 

The  ability  of  publishers  in  several  cit¬ 
ies  to  maintain  normal  operations  during 
strikes  of  pressmen  wdll  have  a  long- 
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lasting  impact  on  the  union”  and,  as  a 
result.  Rumble  says,  “the  real  beginning 
of  the  end  of  manning  clauses  may  become 
apparent.” 

Rumble  observes  a  reversal  from  the 
historical  position  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
in  the  matter  of  terminal  arbitration — the 
arbitration  of  conditions  and  terms  of  a 
new  or  replacement  contract.  Since  the 
merger  of  the  pressmen’s  union  with  the 
.stereotypers’  union  into  the  International 
Printing  and  Graphic  Communications 
Union,  Rumble  notes,  it  is  the  union  posi¬ 
tion  that  terminal  arbitration  is  no  longer 
the  option  of  either  party  to  the  contract 
but  must  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
procedure. 

The  Reid  subcommittee  of  16  publishers 
calls  attention  to  “the  continuation  of  the 
demise  of  union  shops  in  SNP.\  territo¬ 
ry,”  while  cautioning  publishers  to  be 
aware  of  the  unusual  organizing  attempts 
which  the  typographical  union  and  team¬ 
sters’  union  have  under  way.  The  latter 
has  already  organized  a  composing  room 
force  on  one  paper. 

Caution  on  contracts 

The  long-term  printer  contracts  negoti¬ 
ated  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere, 
giving  publishers  freedom  to  introduce 
new  technology  in  exchange  for  lifetime 
job  guarantees,  require  careful  study  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hailed  too  enthusiastically, 
the  SNPA  committee  cautions. 

“Many  publishers,”  says  the  report, 
“believe  that  there  may  be  problems  wdth 
this  type  of  agreement  with  federal  em¬ 
ployment  regulations.” 

To  assist  the  smaller  newspapers  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management,  the  SNPA 
Labor  Department  has  begun  a  series  of 
mini-workshops.  The  next  one  is  scheduled 
for  early  February  in  Atlanta. 

On  the  Labor  Department’s  program 
also  is  a  Circulators  Symposium  in  Hous¬ 
ton  in  December  and  two  regional  produc¬ 
tion  conferences — March  9-11  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  August  10-12  in  Atlanta. 
An  Executives  Clinic  is  planned  for  May 
19-20  in  New  Orleans. 

In  his  shortened  term  as  president — 
from  convention  to  convention — Tams 
Bixby  III,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  Times  Democrat,  has  been  in¬ 
volved  with  the  transfer  of  the  SNPA 
headquarters  from  Chattanooga,  its  loca¬ 
tion  for  70  years,  to  offices  in  an  executive 
park  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  Atlanta. 

The  move  was  authorized  at  last  year’s 
convention  and  was  completed  five  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  although  it  necessitated 
the  hiring  of  a  new  staff  by  Reed  Sarratt, 
who  was  appointed  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Walter  Johnson,  who  had  been  with 
SNPA  for  35  years,  and  Claude  Capers,  a 
17-year  veteran,  chose  to  take  early  re¬ 
tirement  and  the  three  other  members  of 
the  Chattanooga  office  staff  resigned. 
SNPA  paid  them  a  total  of  $52,331  in 
severance — two  weeks’  pay  for  each  year 
and  fraction  of  a  year  of  service  to  a 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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SNPA  president-elect: 
M.  W.  Armistead,  HI 


By  Horace  Hood,  HI 

A  college  fraternity  friendship  in  the 
mid-1930s  propelled  Moss  William 
(“Bill”)  Armistead,  III,  into  a  still¬ 
expanding  newspaper  career. 

That  career,  beginning  wdth  a  cub  re¬ 
porter’s  job  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  in 
(Covington,  Va.,  and  spanning  38  years, 
reached  tw’o  high  points  this  year  with 
Armistead’s  election  as  president  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  Inc.,  in  April  and 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  w’eek  (Sep¬ 
tember  16). 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1936  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College  at  Ashland,  Va.,  that 
Armistead,  then  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper.  The  Yellow  Jacket,  asked  his 
fraternity  brother  and  friend,  Richard  F. 
(“Dick”)  Beirne,  III,  if  he  thought 
Beirne’s  father,  the  late  Maj.  Richard  F. 
Beirne,  II,  at  that  time  editor,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Virgin¬ 
ia,  would  give  him  a  job  as  reporter. 

‘Natural  talents* 

The  younger  Beirne  suggested  Armis¬ 
tead  write  the  Major  and  ask  for  a  job. 
Before  Armistead  could  get  the  letter  off, 
however,  Dick  Beirne  contacted  his  father 
and  told  him  he  ought  to  hire  Armistead 
because  of  his  “natural  talents  and  be¬ 
cause  he’ll  take  to  journalism  like  a  duck 
takes  to  water.” 

Thus  recommended,  Armistead  was 
offered  a  reportorial  job  on  the  Virginian, 
accepted  at  once  and  went  to  work  in 
June,  1936. 

As  the  younger  Beirne,  who  is  now 
publisher  of  the  Virginian,  tells  it,  his 
father  began  giving  Armistead  an  occa¬ 
sional  byline  after  several  months  of  re¬ 
porting  and  those  bylines  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  late  C.  D.  (“Doc”)  Hewlett, 
state  news  editor  of  the  Roanoke,  Va., 
newspapers  at  that  time.  Hewlett,  after 
securing  the  permission  of  Maj.  Beirne, 
his  long-time  friend,  contacted  Armistead 
and  employed  him  as  a  reporter  in 
Roanoke  in  December,  1936. 

And  it  can  be  documented  that  Armis¬ 
tead  has  been  drawing  the  attention  of 
people  ever  since. 

Promoted  to  the  top 

From  general  state  news  reporter  for 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  World-Neivs,  Ar¬ 
mistead  moved  to  utility  editor,  legislative 
correspondent,  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
the  late  Junius  P.  Fishburn,  in  1947, 
vicepresident  of  Times- World  Corp.,  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Roanoke  news¬ 
papers  in  1951,  publisher  in  January, 
1954,  and  president,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  continuing  as  publisher  four 
months  later  following  Fishburn’s  death. 
Armistead  attained  Times-World’s  top 
position  17  years  and  five  months  after 


Horace  Hood,  III,  is  vicepresidenf  of  the 
Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va.  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  M.  W.  Armistead,  III  for  37  years. 


his  name  was  first  entered  on  the  compa¬ 
ny  payroll. 

That  service  had  not  been  unbroken, 
however.  World  War  II  intervened.  Ar¬ 
mistead  entered  the  Army  in  1942  as  a 
private,  served  with  the  78th  and  9th 
Infantry  Divisions  in  the  European  The¬ 
ater  of  Operations,  took  a  German  bullet 
in  the  leg  in  Normandy’s  hedgerows,  and 
ultimately  was  discharged  as  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1945  following  the  end  of  that 
war.  From  1947  to  1950  he  served  in  the 
Virginia  National  Guard,  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain. 

After  World  War  II,  it  was  back  to 
Times-World  for  Armistead,  and  he 
served  as  legislative  correspondent  for  six 
months  until  he  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence  in  mid-1946  when  Virginia’s  gov¬ 
ernor  at  that  time,  the  colorful  William 
M.  Tuck,  tapped  him  as  his  executive 
secretary,  and  later  appointed  him  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  mid-1947, 
Armistead  returned  to  Times-World  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Under  Armistead’s  direction  as  pres¬ 
ident,  chairman  of  the  board  and  publish¬ 
er  from  1954  to  1973,  Times-World,  with 
its  newspaper,  television  and  radio  prop¬ 
erties,  continued  to  thrive.  The  combined 
daily  circulation  of  the  Roanoke  newspa¬ 
pers  grew’  from  84,500  in  1954,  to  118,500 
in  1973.  In  that  period  the  company  also 
acquired  a  shopping  center  and  the  semi- 
w’eekly  Galax  (Va.)  Gazette. 

In  late  1969,  Times-World  disposed  of 
its  television  and  radio  stations,  and  the 
company  was  purchased  by  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  headquartered  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  w’ith  Armistead  continuing 
at  Times-World’s  helm.  Landmark  has 
newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cable  tv  di¬ 
visions. 

Mo«  es  to  Norfolk 

In  April,  1973,  Armistead  was  promoted 
to  executive  vicepresident  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  moved  from  Roanoke  to 
Norfolk.  In  April,  1974,  he  was  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Landmark.  Frank  Batten  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc. 

Armistead  has  long  been  involved  in 
community  affairs.  He  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Roanoke’s  United  Fund,  of 
Roanoke’s  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
YMCA  and  of  the  city’s  Community  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  holds  an  honorary  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  Washington  &  Lee  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  Randolph-Macon  College  has  given 
him  its  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Dominion  Bankshares  Corp.,  a 
Roanoke-based  bank  holding  company,  and 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  (Ches¬ 
apeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Compa¬ 
ny.  He  has  long  been  active  in  positions  of 
leadership  within  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
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He  has  been  a  member  of  the  ANPA’s 
Board  of  Directors  since  1966  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA’s  Research  Institute. 

Outdoorsman 

Boating,  hunting,  fishing  and  w’ater 
skiing  are  among  Armistead’s  outdoor  in¬ 
terests.  His  home  on  Smith  Mountain 
Lake,  not  far  from  Roanoke,  is  intended 
as  his  retirement  home  and  lends  itself 
perfectly  to  his  outdoor  pursuits. 

His  hunting  is  generally  confined  to 
quail,  grouse  and  doves.  His  hunting  dogs 
— both  now  well  advanced  in  years — are 
Bo,  a  Britanny  spaniel,  and  Jill,  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  beautiful  pointer  of  bench  Cham¬ 
pion  line.  When  Armistead  asks  Bo,“How’d 
you  like  to  go  hunting  tomorrow,  old  fel¬ 
la?”  it’s  the  signal  that  starts  Bo  pester¬ 
ing  his  master  until  they’re  both  in  the 
station  wagon  and  headed  for  the  fields. 

Armistead  and  his  wife,  the  former  Pol¬ 
ly  Bridges  of  Ashland,  Va.,  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Ring  of  Ashland, 
and  two  granddaughters. 

Quick  wit 

Throughout  his  newspaper  career,  Ar¬ 
mistead  has  been  known  for  his  ready 
accessibility  to  vicepresidents  and  janitors 
alike,  his  quick  wit  and  his  love  of  a  good 
joke. 

Veteran  stereotypers  at  Times-World 
still  chuckle  about  w’hat  happened  one 
time  when  the  stereotype  union  scale  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  visit  Armistead  in  his 
office.  Armistead  that  morning  had 
brought  to  his  office  and  placed  in  a  draw¬ 
er  of  his  desk  a  revolver  to  be  taken  to  a 
gunsmith  for  repairs.  As  negotiations 
were  about  to  begin,  Armistead  asked  the 
committeemen:  “Can  you  all  take  a 
joke?”  The  committee  gave  him  assur¬ 
ance.  Thereupon,  Armistead  reached  into 
his  desk  drawer,  drew’  out  the  revolver, 
placed  it  atop  his  desk  and  said:  “OK. 
Now  let’s  negotiate.”  There  w’as  laughter 
all  around  and  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
which  follow’ed,  agreement  was  quickly 
reached. 

Armistead’s  philosophy  of  journalistic 
responsibility  came  forth  clearly  in  an 
address  he  made  at  a  New’comen  Society 
dinner  given  in  connection  with  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  World-News, 
Roanoke’s  afternoon  daily.  He  said:  “Po¬ 
litically,  to  our  conservative  friends”  the 
Roanoke  new’spapers  “appear  liberal,  and 
to  our  liberal  friends  we  are  reactionary. 
I  like  to  think  w’e  are  progressive,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  from  the  past  there  are  many 
lessons  from  which  w’e  can  profit;  that 
there  are  many  moral  precepts  w’hich  are 
indestructible;  that  there  are  political 
doctrines  of  our  forebears  which  are  time¬ 
less  and  priceless;  and  yet  recognizing  all 
the  while  that  there  is  no  constant  in  the 
w’orld  except  change  . . . 

“In  all  of  our  editorial  stances,  be  they 
right  or  w’rong,  w’e  maintain  our  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  domination  of  all  political, 
economic  and  social  pressures  .  .  . 

“To  us  our  new’s  columns  are  more 
sacred  than  our  editorial  page  opinions. 
We  strive  to  present  the  news  as  fully,  as 
fairly,  as  impartially  and  as  honestly  as 
humanly  possible,  bearing  in  mind  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  good  taste.” 
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maximum  of  one  year’s  salary.  The  pen¬ 
sion  plan  for  them  was  terminated. 

Sarratt’s  executive  staff  includes  Cleve 
Rumble,  vicepresident-labor;  Ruth  N. 
Smith,  formerly  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  vicepresident- 
administration;  and  J.  Michael  Barrier, 
former  Arknnfias  Gazette  columnist,  in¬ 
formation  specialist. 

Funds  for  Foundation 

Sarratt  continues  as  executive  director 
of  the  SNP,4  Foundation  with  Lee  H. 
Stinnett  as  associate  in  charge  of  the 
seminar  and  workshop  programs.  James 
L.  Knight,  chairman  of  the  Foundation 
board,  has  reported  that  the  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $600,000  from  publishers 
and  associate  members  of  SNP.\  for  the 
foundation’s  activities  will  reach  its  goal 
by  the  time  of  the  convention  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
SNPA  had  income  of  $187,675,  according 
to  .Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  treasurer.  Re¬ 
serve  funds  were  reduced  by  $47,000  due 
to  expenses  of  moving  the  headquarters. 

.Among  the  last  chores  performed  by  the 
old  staff  was  the  culling  of  records  that 
had  accumulated  over  70  years.  .After  all 
the  discarding  of  things  that  no  longer 
had  value  was  accomplished,  two  large 
moving  vans  were  required  to  move  the 
material  to  .Atlanta. 

('.Iialirngrs  to  free  pre!«> 

.A  more  active  role  for  the  Editorial 
Committee  is  outlined  in  the  report  of  J. 
Stewart  Bryan  III,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Times. 

“Exigencies  of  the  day,”  he  states,  “dic¬ 
tate  the  formation  of  an  Editorial  Clinic 
to  discuss  the  many  challenges  to  a  free 
press  that  surround  us  today.” 

The  committee  has  obtained  the  services 
of  Dan  Paul,  who  represented  the  Miatni 
Herald  in  the  successful  challenge  to  the 
Florida  Right  of  Reply  law,  for  legal 
counsel  in  editorial  matters. 

Erie  Phillips,  senior  partner  in  an  .At¬ 
lanta  firm  that  specializes  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  law,  has  been  retained  by  SNP.A  to 
work  with  the  Labor  Department. 

.An  attendance  of  700  members,  associ¬ 
ate  members  and  guests  is  indicated  by 
the  advance  registration  for  the  Colorado 
meeting.  The  highlight  of  the  opening 
program  will  be  a  talk  by  evangelist  Billy 
Graham,  after  which  he  will  have  an  open 
discussion  period. 

The  customary  group  conferences  are 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  with  participation 
restricted  to  executives  from  member 
newspapers. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  speak  about  new  technology 
at  the  session  for  under-1 5,000  circulation 
papers.  The  chairmen  will  be  Sam  D. 
Kennedy,  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  and  A.  J.  Hruby,  Duncan  (Okla.) 
Banner. 

Joe  Belden,  Dallas  marketing  expert. 


will  speak  at  the  15-50,000  group  session 
where  H.  Brandt  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star,  and  John  R.  Harri.son,  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger,  will  preside. 

Chairmen  for  the  over-50,000  group  will 
be  Ashton  Phelps  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Hem,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Hanson  II,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News, 

.At  the  Wednesday  business  meeting, 
president  Bixby  will  turn  over  the  gavel 
to  M.  W.  Armistead  III,  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications,  Norfolk. 

Slate  of  officers 

The  nominating  committee,  comprised 
of  past  presidents  Joe  M.  Dealey  of  Dal¬ 
las,  W.  Frank  .Aycock  Jr.  of  Memphis  and 
J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  Greenville,  will  recom¬ 
mend  .Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  Knight 
Newspapers,  for  president-elect  and  will 
place  Jackson  W.  Tarver,  .Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  in  line  for  the  presidency  by  pro¬ 
posing  his  election  as  treasurer. 

Five  directors  whose  terms  expire  this 
year  are:  Harry  .A.  Haines,  Blytheville 
Courier  News,  for  Arkansas;  J.  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  for 
Florida;  Ray  Edwards,  Mayfield  Messen¬ 
ger,  for  Kentucky;  Frank  B.  Gilbreth, 
Charleston  Netes  and  Courier  &  Evening 
Post,  for  South  Carolina;  and  William  R. 
Van  Buren  Jr.,  Newport  Netvs  (Va.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Press  &  Times  Herald,  at-large. 

Nominated  for  three-year  terms  are: 
Walter  Ilussman  Jr.,  Arkansas  Democrat, 
for  .Arkansas;  James  H.  Jesse,  Pensacola 
News  &  Journal,  for  Florida;  John  B. 
Gaines,  Bowling  Green  Park  City  Daily 
.\ews,  for  Kentucky;  Fred  D.  Moffit. 
Spartanburg  Herald  &  Journal,  for  South 
Carolina;  and  W.  Howard  Bronsin  Jr., 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  &  Journal  at- 
large. 

Foundation  changes 

W.  F.  .Aycock  Jr.,  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  will  be  nominated  to  succeed  James 
L.  Knight,  Miami,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  SNP.A  Founda¬ 
tion.  Knight’s  tenure  as  a  trustee  expires 
after  two  consecutive  three-year  terms. 

Others  on  the  slate  of  officers  for  the 
Foundation  are:  E.  .A.  Ramsaur,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  News  &  Piedmont,  for 
vicechairman;  Tom  Hill,  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  for  secretary;  and 
Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi-Gulf port  (Miss.) 
Herald  &  Sun,  for  treasurer. 

Nominees  for  trustees  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  are:  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  an  incumbent; 
'Tarns  Bi.xby  III,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoe¬ 
nix  &  Times-Democrat,  for  three  years; 
and  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi-Gulf  port 
Herald  &  Sun,  for  three  years.  The  term 
of  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star,  expires. 

On  the  eve  of  the  annual  meeting,  Reed 
Sarratt  reported  that  SNP.A  membership 
stands  at  411,  of  which  335  are  newspa¬ 
pers  and  76  are  associates. 

The  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner-Journal 
and  the  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express, 
resigned  recently.  New  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Banner,  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  and  Star. 

Three  new  associate  members  are:  Dou- 


Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr. 


l>«?nnack  named 
Hearst’s  GM 
of  newspapers 

Frank  Massi  and  John  R.  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  vicepresident  respec¬ 
tively  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Frank  A. 
Bennack,  Jr.  as  general  manager  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Bennack,  who  is  41  years  old,  will  act 
as  liaison  between  the  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  company  and 
the  publi.shers  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

.ADer  having  served  in  various  execu¬ 
tive  capacities  with  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  one  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
Bennack  was  named  its  publisher  in  1967. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Light  had  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  in  both  advertising  and 
circulation. 

Bennack  was  elected  in  1973  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Bennack’s  activities  in  San  .Antonio 
have  been  numerous  and  diversified,  in¬ 
cluding  the  presidency  of  the  Greater  San 
Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of  the  San 
.Antonio  Symphony.  He  presently  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  both  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Rotary  Club  of  San  Antonio.  He  also 
serves  on  the  boards  of  a  number  of  other 
civic  and  professional  organizations,  and 
he  is  a  director  of  the  .Alamo  National 
Bank. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Luella 
Smith  of  San  Antonio.  They  have  five 
daughters. 


bleday  Media,  a  communications  broker¬ 
age;  Washington  National  Insurance  Co., 
newspaper  service  firm;  and  Zeiler  and 
Gray  Inc.,  graphic  arts  engineering  firm. 

Chairmen  of  standing  committees  for 
1974-75  have  been  appointed  as  follow's: 

Richard  D.  Blum,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  labor  and  production. 

John  B.  Lake,  St.  Petersburg  Times  & 
Evening  Independent,  business  and  ad¬ 
ministration; 

Frank  .A.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  &  Times,  newsprint; 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Times,  editorial. 
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$100,000  price 
tag  put  on  pics 
at  Pan  Am  Games 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Both  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  have  flatly  rejected  offers 
of  the  Brazilian  Organizing  Committee 
for  next  Spring’s  Pan  American  Games  in 
Sao  Paulo  to  sell  exclusive  photo  rights 
to  any  bidder  for  $100,000. 

Stanley  M.  Swinton,  Associated  Press 
vicepresident,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  AP  “absolutely  would  not  pay”  for 
the  right  to  cover  a  legitimate  event.  “We 
never  have  and  don’t  expect  to  in  the 
future.”  The  Games,  he  pointed  out,  are 
not  like  a  Knievel  event,  which  he  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  “promotion.” 

F.  W.  “Bill”  Lyon,  UPI  vicepresident 
for  newspictures,  was  blunt  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  attempt  to  sell  photo  rights: 
“That’s  the  god-damndest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.”  He  added,  “Before  w’e  do  that 
we  just  won’t  cover  the  games.” 

The  sale  proposal  is  due,  he  suggested, 
to  “some  amateurs  on  the  scene  who 
don’t  understand  what  these  Olympic 
games  are.”  Lyon  said  he  couldn’t  believe 
the  sale  of  rights  would  be  sustained  by 
the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
sanctioning  body  for  the  Pan  American 
Games,  which  are  scheduled  for  April  21 
to  May  11. 

Swinton  has  asked  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  president  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  to  bring  the  issue  of  selling 
photo  rights  for  $100,000  before  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  General  Assembly  in  Caracus 
October  14-18. 

Meantime,  Swinton  said  he  understands 
that  various  news  agencies  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  have  appealed  to  their  national  Olym¬ 
pic  committees  as  the  first  step  in  an 
appeal  route  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Swinton  traced  the  sale  issue  as  begin¬ 
ning  last  June  when  the  press  coordinator 
for  the  Games,  Jose  Albuquerque  Carbal- 
ho,  told  media  news  agencies  that  photo 
and  film  coverage  would  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  that  during  the  Games 
no  non-pool  photographer  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  close  to  the  action.  He  said  that 
news  agencies,  newspapers  and  television, 
would  have  to  buy  the  photos  from  the 
highest  bidder. 

At  that  point,  Swinton  noted,  both  AP 
and  UPI  said  under  no  conditions  would 
they  be  interested.  In  mid  July  Carbalho 
called  in  John  Platero  of  the  AP  bureau 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  said  he  hoped  that  AP 
would  make  a  bid  and  that  the  figure  of 
$100,000  was  one  that  would  interest 
them.  Around  the  first  of  August,  another 
meeting  had  taken  place  and  Carbalho  had 
by  that  time  asked  UPI  for  the  same 
price,  Swinton  added,  noting,  “Our  man 
says  nobody  had  bid  for  the  rights.” 

United  Press  International  sent  its 
South  American  business  manager,  Claude 
Hippeau,  in  to  Sao  Paulo  to  say  that 


under  no  conditions  would  UPI  pay  $100,- 
000 — protesting  strongly  the  whole  idea 
of  paying  to  cover  the  Games. 

Swinton  summed  up  the  issue,  “As  of 
now  they  are  still  insisting  they  will  not 
allow  photo  coverage  unless  $100,000  is 
paid.” 

UPI  vicepresident  Lyon  said  that  when 
plans  for  facilities  were  being  checked, 
they  were  told  UPI  would  have  a  room 
8x8  feet  for  photos  plus  the  news  opera¬ 
tion.  UPI  said  more  space  would  be  need¬ 
ed  but  was  told  there  was  none.  “Obvious¬ 
ly,  they  are  not  building  more  than 
minimal  facilities  for  the  press,”  Lyon 
added.  He  said  he  understood  each  agency 
was  to  be  given  two  tickets  at  each  site 
with  no  preferential  shooting  position  or 
facilities  to  interview. 

Lyon,  who  was  at  the  last  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  games  in  Cali,  Colombia,  recalled  that 
all  went  smoothly  at  the  location  with  each 
agency  doing  “fine.”  He  said  that  UPI 
“has  gone  to  the  IOC  through  our  sports 
editor  Mike  Hughes. 

• 

Post  offers  full-time 
printers  jobs  for  life 

Union  printers  at  the  Washington  Post 
are  to  vote  September  22  on  a  contract 
offer  by  management  that  would  guaran¬ 
tee  full-time  printers  jobs  for  life  while 
allowing  the  Post  to  automate  the  print¬ 
ing  process  fully. 

The  offer  is  similar  to  one  agreed  to  by 
union  and  management  negotiators  at  the 
Washington  Star-News,  with  two  major 
exceptions.  While  refusing  to  agree  to 
one  of  them  the  printers’  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Post  agreed  to  let  the  mem- 
beship  vote  on  the  management  offer. 

The  sticking  point  in  the  six-year  con¬ 
tract  is  the  demand  by  Local  101  of  the 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  that  the 
newspaper  guarantee  lifetime  jobs  to  its 
almost  100  substitute  printers.  The  news¬ 
paper  refused  to  give  that  guarantee,  but 
offered  to  allow  a  substitute  to  move  up 
to  the  fulltime  rolls  for  every  fulltime 
printer  who  takes  early  retirement  or 
quits  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
contract. 

Bogus  settlement 

The  other  major  difference  between  the 
Post’s  offer  and  the  Star-News’  offer  is 
over  the  handling  of  “Repro”  copy — that 
is,  copy  that  arrived  at  the  newspaper 
ready  for  reproduction. 

Past  contracts  called  for  printers  to 
set  that  copy  even  though  it  wasn’t  needed 
for  the  paper.  The  Post  agreed  to  buy 
the  backlog  of  unset  “Repro”  copy  at  a 
rate  of  $50.71  for  each  month  that  each 
printer  has  worked  between  January  1, 
1962,  and  June  10,  1974. 

Printers  at  both  the  Star-News  and 
the  Post  are  to  vote  on  the  contract  pro¬ 
posals  Sept.  22.  The  printers  have  been 
working  without  a  contract  for  almost  a 
year  as  the  union  and  papers  thrashed 
out  the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  auto¬ 
mation  while  preserving  the  job  rights 
of  the  printers. 


Star-News  sale  delayed 
by  queries  on  contract 

A  vote  by  stockholders  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  Communications  Inc.  on  the  sale 
of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company 
by  Joe  L.  Allbritton  was  postponed  Sep¬ 
tember  10  until  September  24. 

Charles  Seib,  Star-News  managing 
editor,  said  Allbritton  “raised  questions 
about  the  effects  of  the  contract”  that 
gives  present  printers  life-time  security 
and  management  the  authority  to  auto¬ 
mate.  The  six-year  pact  was  signed 
August  27. 

Allbritton  reportedly  withdrew  his  offer 
of  $25  million  for  37%  of  the  stock  of 
Washington  Star  Communications,  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors  June  17,  because  he  had  not 
been  consulted  about  the  agreement. 

John  P.  McGoff,  president  of  Panax 
Corp.,  said  he  was  still  actively  bidding 
$27.5  million  for  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Washington  Star-News.  He  is  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the 
broadcasting  or  other  division  of  the 
company,  he  said. 

His  offer  was  presented  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  at  the  meeting  September  10.  Neither 
McGoff  or  Allbritton  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 


Over  400  New  York 
printers  to  retire 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  indi¬ 
cated  this  week  that  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Post  estimate  that  approximately 
410  printers  will  retire  or  resign  within 
the  six  months  requirement  clause  under 
the  ratified  provisions  of  the  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

Present  figures  indicate  29  printers  have 
retired  at  the  NYT  and  62  more  will  re¬ 
tire  by  January  28,  1975.  At  the  NY  Daily 
News  41  will  retire  or  resign  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  and  42  more  will  retire  by  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1975.  At  the  New  York  Post  6 
printers  have  retired  to  date  and  30  more 
are  expected  to  take  retirement  within 
the  next  six  months.  The  Times  esti¬ 
mates  over  100  printers  and  the  Daily 
News  estimates  between  90-100  printers 
will  exercise  retirement  options  in  the 
next  six  months. 

The  Long  Island  Press  is  still  conduct¬ 
ing  contract  talks  with  Local  No.  6. 

LaMee  to  publisher 

William  F.  LaMee,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  general  manager  of  the  New  Philev- 
delphia  (Ohio)  Times  Reporter,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Brandenton  (Fla.) 
Herald,  a  Knight  newspaper.  LaMee,  32, 
will  work  with  W.  E.  Page  former  pub¬ 
lisher  who  was  made  president  in  1973 
when  Knight  acquired  the  paper  from 
Page  Corp. 
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Weekly  supported 
by  publisher’s 
Social  Security 

By  George  Zarry 

United  Press  International 

Miss  Minnie  Farmer,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  for  more  than  40  years,  has  a 
successful  formula  for  running  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

It  includes  dipping  into  her  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  checks  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the 
Howard  City  (Mich.)  Record  solvent. 

Miss  Farmer  publishes  the  w^eekly, 
which  is  102  years  old  this  month. 

She  was  83  years  old  September  2  and 
despite  the  ravages  of  time  and  a  14-hour- 
a-day  schedule,  will  continue  its  oper¬ 
ations  “as  long  as  I  can  keep  breathing 
and  despite  rising  costs.” 

Besides  dipping  into  her  Social  Security 
checks,  Miss  Farmer  said  she  boosted  ad¬ 
vertising  prices  from  50  to  70  cents  an 
inch  in  her  eight-page  issues. 

Instead  of  sending  out  bills  she  asked 
subscribers  in  the  new’spaper  to  send  in 
their  annual  payments  of  $3  a  year  to 
avoid  duplication  of  stamp  costs. 

“I  had  to  do  something  about  those  ris¬ 
ing  postal  costs  and  it  is  working  out. 
Furthermore,  my  advertisers  are  helping 
by  bringing  in  their  own  ads,”  she  said. 

She  sells  her  ads  by  phone,  does  her 
own  page  makeup,  answers  the  phone  and 
operates  out  of  a  weather-beaten  old 
house  that  has  w’hite  wagon  wheels  on  the 
lawn  and  a  modest  sign  proclaiming  it  is 
the  home  of  the  Howard  City  Record. 

The  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  1,100  in  a  city  the  size  of  1,000. 

Miss  Farmer  went  to  work  on  the  old 
Record  in  1929.  She  took  it  over  when  it 
folded  in  1952  and  local  residents  urged 
her  to  keep  the  publication  going.  She  has 
done  so  since. 

Her  paper  is  printed  at  the  Cedar 
Springs  Clipper  print  shop  published  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niels  Anderson. 

“She  is  just  as  sharp  as  she  ever  was 
and  missed  no  deadlines.  The  only  time 
she  didn’t  appear  personally  was  when 
she  broke  an  arm  and  hip  in  a  fall  and 
sent  her  copy  in  by  messenger,”  Anderson 
said. 

• 

Harris  to  expand 

Harris  Corporation  will  purchase  a  40 
acre  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  present 
production  facilities  in  Melbourne,  Florida 
for  a  new  plant  that  will  be  used  to 
expand  production  of  Harris  electronic 
editing  and  composition  equipment. 

• 

Rep  appointed 

The  Elizabethtown  (Ky.)  News- 
Enterprise,  which  recently  went  daily,  has 
appointed  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 
Inc.  as  its  national  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative. 


Newspaper  sale  upheld 

Sale  of  the  majority  interest  in  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
C.  Messer  to  the  State-Record  Co., 
Columbia,  S.C.,  has  been  upheld  by  a  fed¬ 
eral  district  judge  in  Alexandria,  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Mardel  Securities,  Inc.,  New 
York,  which  owns  48  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  Gazette.  Mardel,  claiming  it  was 
being  “squeezed  out,”  had  asked  to  have 
the  sale  renegotiated  to  reach  terms  more 
acceptable  to  minority  stockholders,  or  to 
be  awarded  $900,000  in  damages. 

WRG  announces  move 
to  private  ownership 

The  ad  agency  Wells,  Rich  Greene  an¬ 
nounced  it  intends  to  buy  back  some  1,405,- 
008  shares  of  public  stock  to  move  back  to 
private  ownership. 

The  announcement  made  by  Mary  Wells 
Lawrence  includes  an  exchange  of  $3  cash 
and  $8  face  value  per  share  in  10-year 
subordinated  debentures  with  a  10  percent 
coupon  interest  rate. 

The  agency  which  first  sold  stock  to  the 
public  in  1968  ^plans  to  buy  back  all  public 
stock  except  that  owned  by  directors  of 
the  company. 

• 

New  ad  agency 

Formation  of  Hartel,  Catalano  &  Gorn- 
ick,  Inc.,  a  new  advertising  agency  with 
billings  of  almost  $4  million,  w^as  an¬ 
nounced.  The  agency  opened  its  doors  at 
18  East  48th  Street,  in  New  York  City  in 
June  with  billings  of  almost  $2  million. 
Billings  have  doubled  since  then,  and  it  is 
estimated  they  will  be  close  to  $5  million 
by  year-end.  Major  accounts  include  C  & 
C  Cola;  The  Monroe  Calculator  Co.; 
Celanese  Chemical  Co.;  Alfred  Angelo, 
Inc.;  Automatic  Labels  &  Forms,  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Cybermatics,  Inc. ;  and  Better 
Vision  Institute. 

• 

Patent  granted 
to  laser  inventor 

Ronald  C.  Barker,  president  of  Applied 
Laser  Technology,  w'as  granted  last  week 
Patent  3,832,948  for  the  laser  plate  making 
system  marketed  by  Laser  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  corporation  of  Sudbury,  Mass. 

The  Gannett  company  and  Applied 
Laser  Technology  are  joint  owners  of 
Laser  Graphic  Systehis  which  owns  the 
laser  patent.  Gannett  has  invested  $8.3 
million  in  the  company. 

• 

New  French  daily 

Quebecor  will  start  publication  of  a 
French-language  daily  newspaper  in 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  newspaper.  Journal  L’Acadie, 
will  begin  with  a  morning  edition  for  sale 
in  New  Brunswick,  northeastern  Quebec 
and  the  northeastern  United  States.  Que¬ 
becor  also  is  attempting  to  purchase 
L’Evangeline. 


Deaths 

W.  T.  Galt,  51,  managing  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun;  August  30. 

«  *  * 

Kenneth  Gregory,  67,  retired  Ford 
Motor  Co.  public  relations  executive  and 
AP  sports  editor;  August  28. 

*  4t  * 

Frank  S.  Newell,  87,  retired  business 
manager  and  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Toledo  Blade;  August  30. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  James  W.  West,  66,  wife  of  the 
editor-publisher  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call  and  former  women’s  editor; 
August  24. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Strand,  63,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
Washington  and  in  Europe,  and  former 
executive  city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald;  September  1. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Pulitzer,  84,  widow 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  for  many  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  September  4. 

*  *  « 

William  W.  Diehl,  57,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant  and  former  reporter  for  the  New¬ 
ark  (Ohio)  Advocate,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  and  Toledo  Blade;  September  2. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  Swinnebton,  98,  originator  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  newspaper 
cartoon  series,  knowm  as  “The  Little  Bears 
and  Tykes,”  in  1893  and  creator  of  “Little 
Jimmy,”  in  1905  which  ran  for  40  years 
in  newspapers;  September  5. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Buxton,  96,  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  who  w'on  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1923  for  a  nine-paragraph  editorial  en¬ 
titled,  “Who  Made  Coolidge.” 

*  *  * 

Owen  A..  Brice,  88,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  News;  Sep¬ 
tember  5. 

«  «  * 

Walter  C.  Crocco,  78,  retired  vice- 
president  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
newspaper  ad  representatives;  September 
8. 

*  *  * 

Walter  P.  Jones,  80,  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  for  38  years  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
when  it  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series 
on  corruption  in  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Dickerman  II,  56,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Wilson 
(N.C.)  Daily  Times;  July  16. 

• 

Eve  cigaret  gets 
2-market  study 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company  of 
Durham,  N.C.,  is  using  double  truck  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  and 
Denver  markets  to  reintroduce  its  Eve 
cigarets.  The  campaigpi  was  developed 
by  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel  Inc.  Follow'- 
ing  the  test  market  study  which  resulted 
from  extensive  research  and  focus  inter¬ 
views,  Liggett  is  expected  to  roll  the 
brand  out  nationally. 
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4  AP  staffers  talk 
shop  with  management 

By  Philly  Murtha 


The  albatross  of  “good  old  gray”  repu¬ 
tation  versus  future  outlook,  plus  the 
sticky  question  of  excising  fat  for  fact 
and  yet  maintaining  a  less  restrictive 
writing  service;  the  feeling  of  pins  and 
needles  war  between  editors  and  writers; 
were  topics  aimed  at  Associated  Press 
management  recently  by  four  AP  staffers. 

Staffers  also  tried  to  pigeon-hole  poli¬ 
cies  on  minority  hiring,  and  advancement. 

The  dialogue  involved  four  young 
staffers;  Eric  Kramer,  AP  Lincoln,  Neb. 
bureau;  George  Krimsky,  New  York  for¬ 
eign  desk;  Christine  McKnight,  Albany 
N.Y.  bureau;  Ewart  Rouse,  Washington. 

OAP  execs  meet  staffers 

AP  president  and  general  manager  Wes 
Gallagher  and  executive  editor  Lou  Boc- 
cardi  exchanged  ideas  and  possible  an¬ 
swers  to  staffers’  questions  in  Gallagher’s 
New  York  headquarters  offices  recently. 

Discussing  AP’s  image  related  to  writ¬ 
ing  style,  staffer  Krimsky  brought  up  wire 
service  policy  on  facts  versus  flash.  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  answered  the  question,  disputed 
the  term  “good  old  gray,”  maintaining 
that  he  didn’t  feel  there  was  any  incom¬ 
patibility  betw’een  accuracy  and  good  writ¬ 
ing.  “It  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
individual,”  he  said. 

Gallagher  said  he  was  concerned  about 
image.  But  he  established  AP  has  indica¬ 
tors,  citing  APME  writing  studies  dating 
back  to  1948  with  the  Rudolf  Flesch 
study.  He  said,  “The  Flesch  study  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  hitting  the 
point  of  presenting  the  news  very  simply, 
of  getting  away  from  the  cumbersome 
areas.”  The  point  of  cumbersomeness,  he 
suggested,  was  drawn  from  AP’s  Jack 
Cappon’s  survey  of  state  reports  finding 
certain  heaviness  in  some  political  stories. 

Writing  improvements 

Concerning  improvements  in  wanting, 
AP’s  editor  Boccardi  pointed  out  that  a 
formula  lead  should  be  devised  to  promote 
readability:  “You  can  find  a  good  bright 
lead  which  fails  all  the  readability  tests, 
so  we’re  trying  to  devise  a  formula  which 
takes  into  account  these  things;  a  formu¬ 
la,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  bright 
lead  will  score  well.” 

Krimsky  objected  to  the  idea  of  “certain 
rules”  for  writing,  except  in  a  general 
area.  He  said:  “I  think  I  write  much  better 
when  I  haven’t  got  the  onus  of  speed.  I 
think  possibly  there  should  be  a  system  of 
priorities  that  is  fairly  clear  in  a  bureau, 
so  when  a  person  is  working  on  a  major 
story  he  should  be  free  to  just  handle  that 
story  with  no  phones,  no  ‘95’  messages,  no 
secondary  copy — just  handle  that  story.” 

Boccardi  disagreed  with  Krimsky  on  the 
point  of  speed:  “Where  the  worst  writing 
comes  in  is  in  the  story  that  somebody 
has  had  a  couple  of  hours  to  w^ork  over. 
It’s  a  story  not  put  out  under  the  crush  of 
‘95’s  that  calls  for  another  lead  right 


away.”  But  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  “big 
stories”  when  under  deadline  “under  the 
gun”  pressure  seem  to  go  fairly  well. 
“They  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Future  outlook 

Where  will  AP  be  in  the  21st  century 
was  a  speculation  raised  by  Christine 
McKnight  in  terms  of  technology  and 
people  performance  and  standards. 

Gallagher  said  that  in  the  technical  field 
he  couldn’t  make  any  predictions.  Howev¬ 
er  on  the  news  side  of  the  question,  he 
said  things  were  and  are  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing.  To  illustrate  editorial  changes  he 
noted  the  new  areas  of  coverage  in  space 
energy  and  environment.  He  suggested 
that  “news  is  not  only  happening  faster, 
it  is  far  more  complex  in  our  civilization 
than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago.” 

Better  journalism  and  better  explana¬ 
tion  is  required  in  today’s  reporting,  Gal¬ 
lagher  said.  But  he  added  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  computer  society  are  multiplied 
faster  than  the  political  structure  dealing 
with  them. 

“I  think  the  news  is  also  becoming  more 
irrational.  Behavior  is  becoming  more  ir¬ 
rational  in  our  society  because  of  its 
problems  and  complexities,”  he  postu¬ 
lated.  This  puts  a  stronger  emphasis  on 
better  reporting  and  better  editing  and 
w’hat  Gallagher  calls  “the  fight  through  to 
the  wire”  which  is  becoming  tougher  and 
tougher. 

Asserting  that  there  will  “simply  be  no 
place  for  insignificant  news  events,”  Gal¬ 
lagher  predicts  that  in  the  future  the  AP 
will  have  to  do  more  roundups  because 
there  will  be  more  demands  for  expertise 
in  various  fields. 

Ewart  Rouse  brought  up  the  point  of 
neophytes  joining  AP  to  be  writers,  and 
the  actual  situation  where  the  newcomer 
is  hired  and  slotted  as  “essentially  a  desk 
man.”  Speaking  about  his  own  initial 
reaction  to  AP  ■when  he  was  hired.  Rouse 
now  in  Washington,  said  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  at  first:  “I  had  a  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  I  was  coming  to  the  AP  because  I 
thought  I  could  write,  and  I  wanted  to 
write,  but  initially  I  never  really  got  in¬ 
volved  in  things  that  would  be  able  to 
demonstrate  w’hatever  writing  ability  I 
thought  I  had.” 

Rouse  believes  that  the  newcomer  “gets 
stuck  at  the  desk  writing  traffic  fatalities, 
stripping  the  wires  and  performing  other 
desk  functions.”  Rouse  conceded  that  this 
is  a  necessary  function  of  the  operation, 
but  he  said  this  doesn’t  necessarily  make 
him  a  better  writer. 

Hard-soft  balance 

In  line  with  this  statement  Rouse  also 
pointed  out  the  impression  that  hard  news 
is  more  important  than  features.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  ^vriter-reporter  and  his  own  at¬ 
titudes  about  writing,  he  wanted  to  know 
management’s  view  about  the  hard-soft 


news-feature  balance. 

Gallagher,  who  runs  a  tight  ship,  said 
of  course  there  are  routine  jobs,  but  also 
said  that  this  is  the  means  to  the  end: 
“that’s  the  way  you  work  yourself  out  of 
the  routine  in  your  correspondency,  as 
you  did,  and  into  Washington,  where  you 
are  on  the  regional  staff.” 

He  pointed  out  that  over  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  AP  has  lost  390  staff  members  hired 
during  the  Depression  years.  In  losing 
these  people,  (most  of  them  were  on  desk 
jobs)  Gallagher  said  the  loss  has  been 
painful,  and  said  that  these  gaps  need  to 
be  filled. 

He  said  that  since  90  percent  of  the 
people  in  journalism  today  want  to  be 
reporters,  it  is  necessary  for  AP  to  offer 
incentives  in  this  area  and  to  have  people 
take  charge  of  the  news  report.  “A  desk 
editor  should  be  the  final  authority  for 
w’hatever  goes  on  the  wire,  and  with  that 
authority  goes  the  responsibility,  whether 
it’s  an  error  or  something  else.” 

Experts  as  writers 

Specialized  reporting  by  experts  was 
another  area  discussed  during  the  dia¬ 
logue.  Regarding  society’s  complexities, 
Krimsky  asked  Gallagher  about  occasion¬ 
ally  turning  over  the  wire  to  experts  for 
reports  on  trends.  He  used  the  example  of 
Arthur  Schlesinger  articulating  on  con¬ 
temporary  history  or  a  physicist  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  breakthroughs  in  origins  of 
life. 

Gallagher  said  AP  is  doing  more  in 
expert  reportage.  “We’ve  done  that  with 
Aaron  Copland,  and  I  don’t  know  whether 
we’ve  had  Schlesinger  in  particular,  but 
through  APN  we  have  had  experts  many 
times.”  But  he  stipulated  that  there  is  the 
perennial  problem:  a  noted  expert  maybe 
lucid  in  his  own  medium  but  he  may  be 
inarticulate  in  writing  about  it  for  the 
public. 

Focusing  further  on  expert  specialized 
coverage,  Krimsky  asked  Gallagher  and 
Boccardi  about  recruiting  specialists  to 
work  for  AP.  Gallagher  said  AP  currently 
has  a  number  of  lawyers  including  a  bu¬ 
reau  chief  who  attended  law  school  at 
night  for  a  law  degree.  He  said  however, 
“We  have  no  doctors  who  completed  de¬ 
grees,  but  we  have  a  number  of  people 
who  have  studied  medicine  and  write  in 
the  area.” 

Boccardi  said  there  are  other  ways  to 
get  expertise  into  the  news  report.  “The 
AP  Round  Table,  wherein  we  let  them  say 
what  they  wish  in  direct  quotation,”  was 
one  means  he  mentioned.  He  also  advised 
that  a  question  and  answer  interview  was 
recently  done  with  Lewis  Mumford,  social 
critic.  He  said  AP  also  hires  experts  often 
in  the  economic  field. 

Stale  bureau  reports 

What  about  state  bureau  reports  ? 
Staffers  were  told  by  Boccardi  that  there 
are  shortcomings,  although  the  majority 
are  excellent.  He  said  specific  suggestions 
are  being  made,  and  the  AP  Log  has  also 
been  a  helpful  communicative  tool.  It’s 
good  for  transmitting  positive  findings, 
Boccardi  explained. 

Gallagher  asked  staffers  what  they 
thought  about  general  news  editor  Jack 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Morman-controUed  stations 
in  Salt  Lake  challenged 


The  United  States  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  Federal 
Ck)mmunications  Commission  requesting 
that  KSL-am-fm-tv  be  denied  renewal  of 
its  broadcasting  licenses. 

The  Justice  Department  in  filing  the 
petition  questioned  the  crossownership  of 
the  broadcasting  station  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Mormon  Church  also  owns,  through 
its  subsidiary  Bonneville  International 
Corp.,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  S'eivs, 
one  of  two  daily  newspapers  serving  the 
Intermountain  region.  In  addition  the 
church  owns  50%  of  the  Newspaper  Agen¬ 
cy  Corp.,  which  runs  the  business  and  ad 
functions  of  the  News  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

In  filing,  the  department  called  the 
crossownership  an  undue  concentration  of 
control  of  the  mass  media. 

Control!)  81  %  of  ad!< 

The  Justice  Department  estimated  that 
KSL  and  the  Newspaper  Agency  control 
about  81%  of  all  advertising  in  the  area  of 
$20.3  million.  The  Newspaper  Agency  ac¬ 
counts  for  two-thirds  of  all  local  advertis¬ 
ing  sold  in  the  area  alone.  KSL  accounts 
for  15%. 

Besides  the  News  and  Newspaper 
Agency,  there  are  two  tv  and  17  radio 
stations  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley. 

In  the  petition,  the  Justice  Department 
said  the  FCC  must  determine  “whether 
the  KSL  licenses  would  not  preserve  in 
Salt  Lake  City  a  degree  of  media  concen¬ 
tration  repugnent  to  antitrust  principles, 
inconsistent  with  the  Communications 
Act’s  goal  of  providing  for  the  expression 
of  diverse  views,  and,  therefore,  inimical 
to  rather  than  supportive  of  the  public 
interest.” 

It  added  that  in  the  KSL  case  there 
were  no  close  policy  questions  that  might 
require  the  FCC  to  make  detailed  rules. 
“At  least  with  respect  to  disseminating 
local  news  and  advertising  the  antitrust 
laws  supply  a  clear  test  that  the  cross¬ 
ownership  here  cannot  meet.” 

Among  other  charges  cited,  the  Justice 
Department  claimed  that  the  Church  not 
only  controlled  the  city’s  only  newspapers 
through  the  joint  Newspaper  Agency 
leading  am  station  (the  only  maximum 
power  Class  I  station  in  the  area),  and 
the  city’s  leading  cable  tv  operation.  The 
Bonneville  company  has  14  CATV  fran¬ 
chises  within  the  area. 

Besides  holdings  in  Salt  Lake,  the  Mor¬ 
mons  control  KIRO-am-fm-tv  in  Seattle, 
Wash.;  WCLR-fm  in  Skokie,  Ill.;  KMBZ- 
am  and  KMBR-fm  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
WRFM-fm  in  New  York;  KBIG-am,  Ava¬ 
lon,  Calif,  and  KXTZ  fm  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

1970  petition 

Prior  to  the  department’s  petition,  KSL 
had  come  up  before  the  FCC  for  a  similar 
crossownership  complaint.  In  February 
1970,  two  Salt  Lake  City  residents  filed 
before  the  FCC  asking  that  the  KSL  li¬ 
censes  be  denied  renewal.  The  FCC  re¬ 


jected  the  petition  and  the  decision  was 
upheld  by  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington.  The  court  indicated  that  its 
decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
FCC  had  been  reviewing  its  multiple  own¬ 
ership  policies. 

However,  that  was  1970  and  the  FCC 
has  yet  to  make  a  definitive  statement. 

Commented  the  Justice  Department, 
“The  commission  is  still  considering  the 
same  rulemaking  inquiry.  While  we  agree 
that  rulemaking  offers  the  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
think  the  public  interest  will  be  served  by 
again  deferring  a  substantive  decision  on 
the  continued  concentration  of  control  of 
the  media  in  Salt  Lake  City.” 

The  Justice  Department  has  so  far  filed 
seven  petitions  aimed  at  denying  license 
renewal  to  stations  affiliated  with  local 
newspapers.  They  include  WTMJ-am-fm 
tv  in  Milwaukee;  KRNT-am-fm-tv  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  WCCO-am-fm-tv  in  Min- 
nea^lis;  KSD-am-tv  and  KTVI-tv  in  St. 
Louis  and  WIBW-am-fm-tv  in  Topeka, 
Kan. 

• 

ARCO  newspaper 
ads  solicit  mass 
transit  ideas 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  is  using 
newspaper  advertising  and  network  spots 
to  solicit  well-oiled  ideas  for  solving  the 
public  transportation  problems  facing  the 
nation. 

The  ad  campaign  designed  by  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  Advertising  Inc.  asks  the 
public  to  submit  ideas  for  solving  the 
problem  of  mass  transportation.  The  15 
week  campaign  is  set  to  run  in  55  newspa¬ 
pers  as  full  page  ads. 

The  headline  simply  states,  “Wanted: 
One  idea  ahead  of  its  time.”  Underneath 
copy  explains  that  every  American  should 
be  thinking  about  public  transportation. 
“That’s  why,”  the  copy  explains,  “Atlantic 
Richfield  Company  is  looking  for  ideas — 
your  ideas — on  public  transportation.” 

Ideas  submitted  to  Atlantic  will  be  used 
in  future  company  newspaper  and  tv  mes¬ 
sages,  according  to  Lewis  R.  Angelos, 
manager  of  consumer  affairs  and  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising.  Said  Angelos  the  cam¬ 
paign  “seeks  to  establish  a  dialogue  with 
the  consumer,  to  encourage  him  in  deter¬ 
mining  alternatives  and  choices  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  take  action  (on 
public  transportation).  We  don’t  plan  to 
advocate  or  endorse  any  of  the  ideas  that 
will  come  to  us,  but  will  act  as  a  channel 
for  forwarding  ideas  to  appropriate 
groups  for  further  action.” 

All  ideas  submitted,  he  added,  are  pub¬ 
lic  property  and  submitted  without  plan 
for  compensation,  but  respondents  will  re¬ 
ceive  certificates. 

The  company  has  established  a  screen¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  task  force  to  handle 
the  ideas. 


Jerald  F.  ferHorst 


TerHorst  felt 
Ford’s  aides 
used  him  to  lie 

Jerald  F.  ter  Horst  quit  as  President 
Ford’s  press  secretary  because  he  felt  the 
president’s  advisors  caused  him  to  lie  to 
reporters  about  the  impending  pardon  of 
former  President  Nixon  and  because  he 
opposed  the  pardon  itself. 

TerHorst,  who  served  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  a  little  more  than  a  month,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Detroit  News’  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  in  a  new  position  of  “national  colum¬ 
nist”  and  will  write  three  columns  a  week 
for  the  paper. 

The  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  which  syndicated  terHorst’s 
“Washington  Report”  while  he  was  chief 
of  the  News  bureau  in  Washington  said 
that  it  was  “in  the  process  of  negotia¬ 
tions”  with  terHorst. 

UPI  said  that  several  newsmen  who  got 
wind  of  the  pardon  had  asked  terHorst 
about  it  and  he  passed  on  the  assurances 
of  the  advisors  in  the  White  House  that 
“there  was  nothing  to  it.” 

TerHorst  served  as  press  secretary  a 
little  more  than  a  month.  He  was  the  first 
staff  member  hired  by  the  new  president. 
During  that  time  he  opened  up  the  White 
House  and  created  an  atmosphere  with 
the  news  media  that  was  mostly  lacking 
during  Ron  Ziegler’s  more  than  5  years  as 
Nixon’s  press  secretary. 

The  White  House  announced  that  John 
W.  Hushen,  terHorst’s  deputy,  would  be 
acting  press  secretary  pending  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  spokesman.  Hushen 
might  well  get  the  job.  He  came  to  the 
White  House  soon  after  terHorst  became 
Ford’s  spokesman. 

.A.lso  a  former  Detroit  News  reporter, 
Hushen  served  as  public  information  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
several  years,  leaving  that  post  for  the 
White  House. 
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jane  Bryant  Quinn 
writes''Staying  Ahead" 
for  those  who  are 
falling  behind. 

A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


“Staying  Ahead”  is  a  new  personal 
finance  column  for  people  hungry 
for  good  advice  on  how  to  cope  with 
today’s  steadily  rising  prices. 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn  is  the  former 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Business  Week  Letter,  a  successful 
personal  financial  reporting  service 
published  by  McGraw-Hill,  and  her 
expert  articles  have  appeared  in 
New  York  magazine  and  other  na¬ 
tional  publications. 

Mrs.  Quinn’s  new  column  will  be 
filled  with  down-to-earth  advice  on 
personal  money  matters.  She  knows 
that  people  are  hard  put  to  under¬ 
stand  what’s  happened  to  their 
spending  power,  their  income,  and 
their  sense  of  security.  And  she’ll 
supply  some  of  the  answers,  in 
simple,  direct,  easy  to  understand 
terms.  Along  with  a  generous  meas¬ 
ure  of  wit. 

She  says,  “a  lot  of  what  happens 
to  people  in  money  tangles  is  funny 
as  well  as  instructive.  And  a  lot  of 
the  stuff  that  banks,  brokers  and 
government  economists  lay  on  us  is 
sheer  farce.” 

But  the  heart  of  the  column,  she 
adds,  “will  be  bread  and  butter  ad¬ 
vice-how  to  do  something  cheaper, 
quicker,  easier,  smarter.  And  what 
medicine  to  take  when  your  wallet 
breaks  out  in  spots.” 

In  these  inflationary  times, 
readers  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get  to  hang  on  to  their  dollars,  and 
even  increase  them.  Jane  Bryant 
Quinn,  35,  will  tell  them  how  in 
“Staying  Ahead.” 

For  rates  and  availability  on  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn’s  three-a-week  col¬ 
umns,  call  collect,  or  write,  William 
B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  (202)  223-5177; 
The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
Washington,  D.C.  20071. 


The 

\^shington  Post 
Writers  Group 
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Don’tuse 
our  system. 

Useyours. 

Your  business/production  system  should  be  just 
that.  Yours.  And  a  system. 

With  SunCom,  it  is 

We  offer  the  hardware  and  software  .  plus  a 
remarkable  new  computer. . .  in  custom-designed 
turnkey  systems,  cost  justifiable  and  suited  to 
your  exact  requirements. 

Feature  a  business  system  that  monitors  your 
classified  and  display  ad  programs,  oversees 
circulation,  bills  accounts  receivable,  pays 
accounts  payable,  handles  your  payroll  and  •  . 

produces  reports  and  general  ledger  on  '' 

command. 

We  call  it  SunAudit. 

Picture  a  test  editing  system  for  all  of  your  ,  ' 

editorial,  classified  and  display  advertising. 

Simultaneous  input  from  paper  tape  readers. 

OCR.  wire  service  or  VDT  s  Simultaneous  output 
to  phototypesetters,  proof  printers  or  VDT  s. 

We  call  it  SunEdit  300. 

Now  consider  both  systems  working  at  the  same 
time,  teamed  with  your  IBM  1130  or  with  our  new 
computer  that's  four  times  faster,  the  Solar  3330 

You  II  call  it  sensational 

At  the  end  of  your  total  system,  the  ultimate  in 
speed  and  accuracy:  Our  SunSetter  100D  CRT 
digital  storage  typesetter  that  sets  100-pica  lines 
at  1,000  newspaper  Ipm  Mixed  faces  and  point  • 

sizes,  true  roman,  bold  and  italic  Virtually  un¬ 
limited  font  storage.  And  complete  pi  character , 
flexibility. 

Here  are  true  turnkey  systems,  available 
separately,  planned  specifically  to  meet  your 
needs  First  we  analyze  on-site  Then  design. 

Install.  Train  your  personnel.  And  back  you  up 
with  technical^  service  when  you  want  it. 

At  SunCom,  we  know  you  re  different  You  don  t 
need  a  system.  You  deserve  your  system 

For  information,  contact  Samuel  B  Cole  II 


9  SunCom  Systems  Division, ' 

Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp. 

8  Capitol  Street,  Nashua.  New  Hampshire  03060 
603-883-3311 


Increase  in  big  dailies  reflect 
growth  of  newspaper  business 


It  is  often  alleged  that  the  number  of 
the  “major  daily  newspapers”  in  the  U.S. 
has  declined,  but  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  research  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Year  Books  since  1946 
confirms  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  circulation  brackets  over  50,- 
000. 

These  statistics  reflect  again  the  fact 
that  daily  newspaper  publishing  is  a 
growth  business.  Many  dailies  have  grown 
into  the  over-50,000  group  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Unlike  almost  any  other 
industry  or  business,  the  total  number  of 


daily  newspapers  has  also  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  since  1946. 

The  number  of  daily  newspapers  with 
circulation  of  50,000  and  more  has  in¬ 
creased  from  199  in  1946  to  255  in  1973. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  56  daily  news¬ 
papers  or  28.1%. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  50,000-100,000 
circulation  category  increased  from  91  to 
129,  the  100,000-250,000  category  in¬ 
creased  from  70  to  86  and  the  250,000  and 
over  category  increased  from  38  to  40. 

Figures  from  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book  are: 


Discounters 
use  of  inserts 
rose  last  year 

Newspapers  won  a  victory  of  sorts  dur¬ 
ing  1973’s  battle  for  the  advertising  budg¬ 
et  of  discount  chains,  according  to  the 
Mass  Retailing  Institute. 

Despite  an  overall  cut  in  total  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  from  2.6  percent  of  total  sales 
in  1972  to  2.5  percent  in  1973,  newspapers 
received  some  $34  million  in  advertising 
as  opposed  to  $28  million  spent  in  1972. 

In  a  study  prepared  by  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  MRI  said  that  the  increase  based  on 
surveys  of  21  full-line  chains  operating 
850  units  with  combined  sales  of  almost  $2 
billion  was  attributable  to  increased  use  of 
newspaper  inserts. 

In  1973,  newspaper  advertising  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $18  million,  down  some  $2 
million  from  the  previous  year.  However, 
discount  retailers  doubled  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  inserts  up  $8  million  for  a 
1973  total  of  $16  million  on  that  type  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Meanwhile,  tv  ads  from  discounters 
dropped  from  $4  million  to  $2  million. 
Percentage  of  sales  allocated  for  radio 
and  direct  mail  advertising  remained  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  for  1973. 

• 

Independence  Examiner 
starts  2  new  dailies 

The  Examiner  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner, 
a  Stauffer  publication,  began  publication 
of  two  new  daily  newspapers  September  3 
in  Blue  Springs  and  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

The  name  of  the  two  papers  are  the 
Blue  Springs  Examiner  and  Lee’s  Summit 
Examiner. 

Peter  J.  Esser,  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Examiner  Publishing 
Co.,  said  the  two  papers  will  publish  Mon-  ^ 
day  through  Saturday. 

Kim  Sexton,  an  Examiner  staff  writer 
will  become  managing  editor  of  the  Blue 
Springs  Examiner.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Irene  Baltrusaitis,  former  women’s- 
youth  editor  of  the  Jackson  County  Senti¬ 
nel  in  Blue  Springs.  Jim  Rothgeb,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Examiner’s  ad  staff,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager. 

Clay  McGinnis,  an  Examiner  staff  writ¬ 
er  and  former  news  editor  at  the  Lee’s 
Summit  Journal,  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Lee’s  Summit  Examiner.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Tim  Hughes,  former  reporter 
with  the  Journal.  Mel  Brenner  was  named  f 
advertising  manager. 

Both  publications  are  printed  in  the  In¬ 
dependence  Examiner’s  new  offset  plant 
The  subscription  price  for  the  motor- 
carried-delivered  papers  is  $2.25  monthly — 
the  same  as  the  Examiner. 


National  ad  rep 

Beaufort  (S.C.)  Gazette  has  retained 
Mathews  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  as  its 
representative  for  national  advertising 
sales. 


NUMBER  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Year 

Total 

Under 

50,000 

50,000- 

100,000 

100,000- 

250,000 

Over 

250,000 

Dailies  over  50,000 
Number  Percentage 

1973 

1774 

1519 

129 

86 

40 

255 

14.4 

1972 

1761 

1505 

127 

91 

38 

256 

14.5 

1971 

1749 

1497 

123 

91 

38 

252 

14.4 

1970 

1748 

1491 

127 

92 

38 

257 

14.7 

1969 

1758 

1509 

119 

91 

39 

249 

14.2 

1968 

1752 

1508 

112 

93 

39 

244 

13.9 

1967 

1749 

1506 

116 

90 

37 

243 

13.9 

1966 

1754 

1508 

117 

92 

37 

246 

14.0 

1965 

1751 

1510 

111 

88 

42 

241 

13.8 

1960 

1763 

1540 

96 

83 

44 

223 

12.7 

1955 

1760 

1548 

94 

82 

36 

212 

12.1 

1950 

1772 

1571 

82 

84 

35 

201 

11.3 

1946 

1763 

1564 

91 

70 

38 

199 

11.3 

Carter  Glass  &  Sons,  Publishers,  Inc. 


OF 


THE  DAILY  ADVANCE 


LYNCHBURG  -  VIRGINIA 

ANNOUNCE  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen 

Marketing  Representatives 

EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER 


New  York  •  Boston  •Chicago*  Detroit  •Cleveland  •Cincinnati  •Philadelphia*  Atlanta 
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"Whh  people  conserving 
electricit)^  why  do  electric 
companies  keep  building 
new  power  plants?” 


1 


Your  wise  use  of  electricity  has  helped  the 
electric  companies  stretch  power  supplies  and 
meet  current  needs. 

But  there  will  not  be  enough  electricity  to 
meet  tomorrow  s  needs,  much  less  those  of  th(; 
year  2000,  unless  we  build  many  more  power 
plants  than  we  have  today. 

We  ll  need  all  the  additional  electricity  to 
keep  up  with  this  country’s  growing  population. 
Millions  of  young  people  are  now  entering  the 
job  market  each  year. 

And  there  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  new 
Americans  born  this  year,  even  with  the  decline 
in  the  birth  rate.  Twenty  years  from  now,  they  11 
be  looking  for  jobs  that  depend  on  electricity, 
as  well  as  buying  products  and  services  that  do. 


Cleaning  up  the  environment  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  energy,  too.  Just  about  every  major 
environmental  project  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  electric  power.  One  sewage  treatment 
plant,  for  example,  can  use  as  much  electric 
power  as  thousands  of  homes. 

Other  expanding  uses  for  electricity  include 
rapid  transit  systems,  new  homes,  new  hospitals, 
new  schools,  and  more. 

If  there  is  to  he  enough  electricity  to  satisfy 
all  these  growing  energy  needs,  and  to  meet 
rising  standards  of  living,  we  must  build  more 
power  plants  and  build  them  soon.  Plants  that 
conserve  this  country’s  valuable  petroleum 
resources  by  making  better  use  of  abundant 
fuels  like  coal  and  uranium. 


Electricity  can  do  the  job,  but  first  we  must 
make  sure  that  there  will  be  enough  of  it. 


The  People  at  America’s 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies, 

1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


They Ve  30od  news 
in  newsroomsytoo. 


Some  people,  it  seems, 
make  good  production  room 
computers.  But  none  make 
production  room  computers 

that  are  great  for  news-  - 

rooms,  too. 

Which  just  may  be 
the  reason  why  so 
many  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  have  been  left  out 
of  the  original  computer 
selection  process.  Then 
asked  for  their  sugges¬ 
tions  after  the  computer 
is  installed. 

That  won't  hap¬ 
pen  when  you  talk  to 

Digital  about  Typeset-  - 

11  or  DECset-8000.  Because 
both  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion  personnel  are  having  a 
say  in  the  system  design.  So 


both  needs  are  met  without 
getting  in  each  other's  way. 

Typeset-11  and  DECset- 
8000  are  expandable  hard- 

/ 

I  I 

^  I 

'fni  hly  ‘  pl^ns  an  M 

centra/  v  '*e  ■ 

:  British  ^ 

ware  and  software  systems. 
You  can  add  visual  displays. 
Put  them  where  you  want 
them.  And  use  them  for  any 


editorial  function  you  have. 

Wire  service  story  selec¬ 
tion  and  editing.  Local  and 
feature  copy  editing  and 
-  proofing.  TV  listing  up¬ 
dating.  Text  and  head¬ 
line  formatting.  Photo¬ 
composer  dispatching. 
Makeup  status  report¬ 
ing.  Even  on-line  and 
off-line  news  reporting. 

For  details,  call  or 
write  Typesetting,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Maynard,  Mass. 
01754.  (617)  897-5111. 
European  headquar- 

-  ters:  81  route  de  I'Aire, 

1211  Geneva  26.  Tel:  42  79  50. 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  K2H8K8.  (613)592-5111. 


m 

T)^e  to  type  in  SVi  minutes, 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Ingenuity  counters  dip 
in  auto  and  house  sales 


With  two  thirds  of  their  $10  million 
annual  billing  in  classified  advertising 
categories,  Robert  and  Leonard  Miller, 
president  and  chairman,  respectively,  of 
Miller  Advertising  Agency  are  quick  to 
admit  that  two  of  their  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  automotive  and  real  estate,  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  infiation,  high  interest 
rates  and  mortgage  scarcity.  Yet,  they 
point  out  that  advertisers  in  both  catego¬ 
ries  who  fit  their  product  and  message  to 
the  exigencies  of  today’s  market  are  far¬ 
ing  well  above  the  average. 

With  multi-millions  in  real  estate  bill¬ 
ing  from  such  giant  builders  as  Levitt  & 
Sons,  Kaufman  &  Broad.,  and  General 
Builders,  among  others  from  New  En¬ 
gland  to  Florida,  Pace  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy’s  Milton  Bagley,  senior  vicepresident, 
gets  into  the  marketing  act  for  his  clients 
even  before  the  final  land  purchase  is 
consummated.  “Our  feasibility  study  in¬ 
cludes  such  factors  as  location  as  well  as 
product  the  builder  would  find  most  profit¬ 
able  in  today’s  economy,”  said  Bagley.  At 
the  agency’s  request,  recently,  one  builder 
switched  a  490  unit  apartment  project 
from  rentals  to  condiminiums  despite  the 
architectural  and  legal  work  involved,  in 
order  to  meet  market  conditions.  The 
changeover  enabled  the  builder  to  achieve 
his  financial  objectives. 

“With  mortgage  money  as  tight  as  it 
is,”  observes  Bagley,  “we  might  make  the 
opposite  recommendation  today.” 

Perhaps  the  toughest  product  to  market 
currently,  both  of  the  New  York-based 
agencies  agree,  is  the  single  family  home. 


“So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  tradition¬ 
al  ‘home  of  one’s  own’  ”  says  Bob  Miller, 
“that  many  prospective  buyers  are  willing 
to  overlook  swollen  interest  rates,  inflated 
prices  and  fewer  amenities,  so  long  as 
they  can  meet  the  monthly  payments.” 

Bagley  points  out  that  few  builders 
w’ould  even  think  of  going  into  a  one 
family  development  project  without  access 
to  mortgages.  “And  if  you  have  mortgages 
at  a  decent  rate,  flaunt  it!”  is  his  advice. 
Pointing  to  a  Levitt  House  advertisement 
for  a  single  family  home  which  was 
scheduled  for  last  Saturday’s  (L.I.) 
Newsday,  he  noted  that  his  body  copy  did 
not  feature  the  usual  attributes  of  con¬ 
struction,  appliances,  carpeting  etc.  In¬ 
stead,  the  main  thrust  was  the  availability 
of  a  7%%  mortgage  representing  saving 
over  current  mortgage  interest  rates  of 
$43  per  month,  $516  per  year  and  $15,400 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Many  builders  who  have  to  pay  points 
to  banks  to  obtain  mortgages  are  building 
such  costs  into  the  price  of  the  homes,  it 
was  pointed  out.  Yet,  on  his  own,  the 
buyer  would  have  virtually  no  chance  of 
getting  a  mortgage  today.”  In  the  private 
home  sale  sector,”  Bagley  said,  “many 
homes  are  being  sold  3  or  4  times  as  buyer 
after  buyer  fails  to  qualify  for  a  mort¬ 
gage.” 

Although  August  saw  new  car  sales 
come  within  3%  of  1973’s  record  breaking 
figures  the  Miller  agency  executives  who 
number  most  of  New  York’s  largest  auto 
dealers  among  their  clients  said  the  spurt 
was  due  to  the  shocking  announcements  of 


TODAY'S  PRICE 


NEW  LOW  7  3/4%  30  YR.  VA-FHA  MTGS 

SAVE  >43  EVERY  MONTH... ‘516  EVERY  YEAR 
...M5.480  OVER  30  YEARS*!! 

ONLY  ‘300  ON  CONTRACT  •  5%  DOWN 

Levitt  House  AT  HORIZON  VlUACE 

To  MOoItVxtc 


MORTGAGE  MONEY?— "That's  probably 
the  most  attentiort-getting  copy  you  can  put 
into  a  real  estate  ad  today,"  says  Milton  Bagley, 
Pace  Advertising  Agency's  senior  vicepresident. 


the  stiff  ’75  model  prices.  Basically,  deal¬ 
ers  are  hurting.  Here  again,  they  ob¬ 
served,  that  dealers  w’ho  analyzed  the 
market  and  merchandised  effectively  were 
far  ahead  of  those  who  pulled  in  their 
horns.  A  major  Ford  dealer,  for  example, 
maintained  the  same  consistent  schedule 
this  year  as  last,  dividing  his  ad  between 
new  and  used  car  copy,  was  doing  very 
well.  “We  build  SALE  excitement  into 
every  one  of  his  ads  and  to  meet  the 
buyer’s  budget  squeeze  we  even  feature  48 
month  financing,”  said  Miller, 

Sam  Rubenstein,  a  Miller  Agency 
vicepresident  who,  in  his  54  years  of  coun¬ 
selling  auto  dealers  in  marketing  tech¬ 
niques,  sees  nothing  new  in  the  current 
sales  dip.  “There’s  always  an  angle  a 
smart  dealer  can  work  to  sell  cars.  He 
told  us  about  one  new  car  dealer  client, 
who  in  normal  times  used  to  wholesale  his 
used  cars.  “Now,”  said  Rubenstein,  “he 
buys  used  cars  at  wholesale  and  turns 
over  50  a  month,  which,  added  to  his 
hundred  new  car  sales  nets  him  as  much 
profit  as  he  made  last  year  when  he  sold 
more  new  cars.  Because  of  high  prices  on 
new  models,  he  finds  it  relatively  easier  to 
meet  his  revenue  quotas  with  used  car 
sales.” 

Milton  Bagley  would  like  to  see  the  real 
estate  pages  of  newspapers  reflect  the 
positive  side  of  home  buying,  despite  all 
the  obstacles,  rather  than  the  mood  of 
doom  and  gloom  many  of  them  feature 
today.  “After  all,”  he  said,  “the  traditional 
hedges  against  inflation,  stocks,  mutual 
funds  and  annuities,  must  all  take  a  back 
seat,  compared  to  an  investment  in  a  home 
which  has  the  best  record  for  keeping 
abreast  of  inflation.”  He  feels  that  this 
truthful  fact  of  economic  life  would 
provide  a  better  climate  for  real  estate 
activity. 
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Sty  Giving  You  Trouble?! 


You're  not  alone.  Television  listings  can  be  a 
headache.  We  can  act  as  your  trouble¬ 
shooters  (non-violent,  mind  you)  with  TV. 
Let  us  show  you  the  attractive  package  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  newspaper  and  to  your  adverti¬ 
sers.  Call  or  write  for  a  clearer  signal. 
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in  the  past  two  years,  a  partial  growth  map  of 


booming  TERRIFIC 


TULSA 


Over  A  Half  BILLION  in  completed 
or  started  projects  and  moves  of 
major  industries,  make  the  Tulsa 
Boom  nationally  outstanding.  And 
this  doesn’t  include  the  thousands 
of  house,  apartments  and  high  rise 


office  buildings  springing  up  in 
our  ever  growing  skyline! 

Make  your  plans  NOW  to  include 
TULSA  in  your  marketing  and  sell¬ 
ing.  In,  of  course,  its  dominant 
media . 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 
Representatives  —  8ra.iiHa.iii 

/  NEWSPAPER  SALES 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


v^riuuue 

Hi 


*<A‘r/CATioN  two 
SOOK'TnTuts; 


Reporters  ‘terrorize’  managers 
in  Gulf  Oil’s  crisis  course 


It  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  some. 
And  a  few  were  absolutely  catatonic  after 
it  was  all  over.  But  for  most,  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  ever  dealt  with  such  a 
situation. 

That’s  how  Paul  L.  Sheldon,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  summarized  the 
reactions  of  600-800  Gulf  field  managers 
who  were  subjected  to  the  shock  of  a 
simulated  press  conference  using  real  re¬ 
porters. 

The  mock  press  conference  is  part  of 
the  company’s  Crisis  Management  course 
which  has  been  touring  the  country  to 
teach  Gulf  employees  the  in’s  and  out’s  of 
handling  company  catastrophes.  The 
course  has  been  held  in  San  Diego,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Denver,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Coral  Gables  and  three  or  four 
foreign  branches. 

“The  idea,  basically,  is  to  make  our  field 
managers  more  concerned  with  public 
affairs  and  community  issues,  make  them 
aware  that  handling  those  things  and 
handling  the  press  is  a  part  of  their  job,” 
said  Sheldon. 

Multimedia  »hoH 

To  do  this,  the  company  devised  a 
course  which  begins  with  a  multimedia 
presentation  of  Gulf’s  history,  its  present 
status  and  future  prospects. 


A  Newspaper 
Food 

Internship 
Next  Summer 


For  College  Juniors  or 
Seniors  Majoring  in 
Journalism  or 
Home  Economics 

An  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
paid  intern  for  the  food  editor 
of  a  major  daily  newspaper 
during  your  summer  vacation. 
Further  details  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to: 

Public  Relations  Director 
TUPPERWARE 
HOME  PARTIES 
P  O  Box  2353*  Orlando,  Fla  32802 


Emphasis  during  this  initial  period  is 
given  to  controversial  issues  which  the 
public  is  most  likely  to  be  aware  of  and 
become  involved  in.  Part  of  the  idea, 
Sheldon  said,  is  to  instill  in  the  field  man¬ 
agers  the  knowledge  that  local  problems 
are  implicated  with  the  corporate  image. 

The  class  continues  with  a  10-minute 
film  called  “Crisisport,”  which  gives  an 
analytical  look  at  a  mythical  community 
and  the  role  a  Gulf  company  plays  in  it. 

After  the  film  is  over,  managers  are 
split  into  groups  of  10  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Crisisport  as  if  it  were  a  real 
city.  According  to  Sheldon,  “Crisisport  is 
designed  as  a  normal  American  city  with 
representatives  of  every  minority  group, 
and  with  every  type  of  problem  imagina¬ 
ble.  In  the  simulation,  Crisisport  runs  like 
any  other  city  does  for  364  days,  but  on 
the  365th  day  all  hell  breaks  loose.” 

During  that  hypothetical  day,  the  plant 
explodes,  an  employe  is  fired  causing  a 
stir  because  he  also  happens  to  be  an 
environmentalist  and  oil  plants  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  minority  groups  demanding 
equal  opportunities. 

To  add  further  realism  to  the  situation, 
specially  prepared  newspapers,  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio  programs,  telephone  calls  and  actors 
portraying  angry  citizens,  militants,  etc. 
meet  with  the  field  managers. 

At  the  end  of  the  simulation,  the  field 
managers  are  interviewed  by  actual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  press  representing  city 
newspapers  or  tv  stations.  The  reporters 
are  invited  by  Gulf  to  participate  in  the 
mock  community  on  a  city-by-city  basis. 

The  question-and-answer  sessions  are 
taped  and  then  replayed.  Both  course  in¬ 
structors  and  reporters  sit  down  with  the 
managers  and  critique  their  handling  of 
questions. 

Tough  journalists 

Sheldon  said,  “The  reporters  didn’t  hold 
back  at  all.”  In  fact,  a  few  admitted  to  me 
they  were  rougher  with  our  people  than 
they  would  be  in  a  normal  press  confer¬ 
ence.” 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  field  manag¬ 
ers  learned  some  valuable  lessons.  They 

ANNOUNCRMBfTOFAVAIlABlJTY 

,  The  American  Uimersties  Field  StaH  is  soliciting  pro¬ 
posals  from  commercial  distributors  for  the  promotion 

and  distribution  of  a  series  of  25  documentaiY  lilnts  on 

niral  life  in  five  different  ecological  environments.  They 
show  how  the  younger  generation  adapts  to  different 
agricultural,  fishing  and  herding  life  styles  as  well  as  to 
encroaching  urban  influences  in  Bolivia,  Kenya,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  TaiwBn,  and  the  Soko  Islands  in  the  South  China 
Sea 

Prospective  distributors  are  invited  to  view  selected 
films  at  an  alt-day  screening  on  Septenfter  27,  1974,  in 
the  Dartmouth  Colege  FIm  Center,  Hanover,  N.H.  In¬ 
terested  distributors  should  contact  the  AUFS  Film  Cen¬ 
ter,  P.O.  Box  150,  Hanover,  N.H.  03755.  Further  infor- 
I  mation  wi  be  sent  upon  rerfuest. 
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learned,  he  added,  that  the  first  thing  is 
not  whether  to  answer  reporters’  ques¬ 
tions  but  how  to  answer.  During  one  ses¬ 
sion  a  reporter  was  critical  of  a  field  i 

manager  who  “told  him  too  much,”  1 

Sheldon  explained.  Others  helped  manag¬ 
ers  to  learn  that  the  proverbial  “no  com¬ 
ment”  is  often  the  worst  type  of  answer 
to  give. 

Said  Sheldon,  the  press  conferences 

were  “periously  real.  And  the  first  reac¬ 
tion  from  our  people  was  usually  unmiti¬ 
gated  terror.” 

But,  he  added,  the  course  has  given  the 
company  some  tangible  results.  “Field 
managers  have  a  better  grasp  of  how  the 
press  really  functions.  And  we’ve  discov¬ 
ered  a  lot  of  public  relations  talent  we 
didn’t  know  we  had.” 

How  did  the  idea  come  about?  Sheldon 
said  one  of  Gulf’s  employees,  formerly 
with  Burston-Marstellar  Agency,  had  seen 
a  similar  program  dealing  with  one  type 
of  crisis.  “It  wasn’t  exactly  what  we 
wanted.  But  it  formed  a  good  basis  for  i 

what  we  wanted.  Burston-Marstellar 
worked  with  us  to  develop  the  multi-media 
show.” 

The  crisis  simulation  gave  the  field 
managers  a  better  grasp  of  the  problems 
they  face  in  their  local  communities,  but 
it  also  developed  a  new  awareness  in  the 
company  of  public  relations,  Sheldon  indi¬ 
cated. 

I’K  clioc-klist 

One  of  the  most  recent  signs  of  this  is  a 
checklist  developed  by  one  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  public  relations  men  in  Canada.  De¬ 
veloped  by  W.  L.  Court,  here  are  his  tips 
on  how  to  handle  reporters. 

“First,  be  specific.  If  facts,  dates, 
figures  are  needed,  get  them.  If  you  are 
precise  and  correct,  you  are  halfway  home 
to  a  good  story. 

“Secondly:  Don’t  indulge  in  confidences 
unless  you  deal  regularly  with  particular 
reporters.  And  don’t  say  a  word  that  you 
are  not  prepared  to  see  in  print. 

“Don’t  be  coy  or  evasive.  If  you  are 
doubtful  about  giving  information  on  a 
particular  subject,  say  frankly  that  you 
would  like  to  consult  others  before  reply¬ 
ing. 

“Never  say  ‘no  comment’  to  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Be  careful  to  separate  what  you  know 
from  what  you  merely  think  or  believe  to 
be  true. 

“If  you  promise  to  obtain  information 
for  a  newspaper  reporter,  do  so  promptly. 

“It  is  bad  manners  to  ask  to  see  a 
reporter’s  article  before  he  prints  it,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  subject  is  so  technical  that 
he  cannot  properly  understand  it. 

“Finally,  when  the  story  is  printed,  and 
if  you  like  it,  don’t  write  and  thank  him. 

If  he  produced  a  good  story,  it  was  for  his 
readers,  not  for  you.  So  write  and  compli¬ 
ment  him  on  his  grasp  of  the  subject  and 
his  writing,  but  never  actually  thank  him 
in  so  many  words.” 

Even  more  changes  have  occurred  since 
the  series  of  courses  were  given  said  Bill 
Cox,  who  traveled  with  the  management 
course.  “Field  managers  have  been  given 
the  responsibility  to  answer  press  ques¬ 
tions  so  we’ve  cut  that  horrible  chain  of 
approvals.  And  I  hope,  we  respond  openly 
now  rather  than  with  the  reluctance  that 
many  companies  have. 
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\TO  good  reasons 
why^good  papers  have 
already  chosen  the  LETTERFLEX 
Dry  Development  S^tem 


reduced 
equipment  cost 


dry  development - 
no  plumbing 


a  proven  system 
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TfMCS  .Wf,CtNtON 


^''ening  ^tem 


full  service  support 


minimum  maintenance 


up  to  90  plates 
per  hour 


finer  highlight  dots 


Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  LETTERFLEX  relief  printing  plates  and 
a  revolutionary  new  processing  system  as  well. 

The  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  System  removesthe  non-image  polymer 
from  the  plate  automatically  with  an  air  knife.  No  liquid  washing  or  rinsing. 

It  provides  all  the  advantages  listed  above . . .  and  more.  No  wonder  LETTER¬ 
FLEX  Dry  Development  is  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  the  newspaper  industry  since 
the  LETTERFLEX  relief  plate.  Contact  us  for  a  demonstration. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.R.  GRACE  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173  (617)  861-6600 


0RACE  LETTERFLEX®  ...  makes  letterpress  make  sense. 


Mini-markets  report 
mini-ad  budgets 

Newspapers  figure  heavily  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  of  the  convenience 
store,  or  neighborhood  mini-market  as 
they  are  knowm  in  some  areas. 

That’s  the  report  from  the  fifth  annual 
report  compiled  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Convenience  Stores  and  the  trade 
publication,  Convenience  Store  News. 

According  to  the  report,  the  stores 
which  now  number  close  to  25,000  outlets 
annually  rely  on  three  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing:  Newspapers,  radio  and  handbills. 

According  to  the  survey,  about  16  per¬ 
cent  use  newspaper  ads  regularly.  On  reg¬ 
ular  usage,  however,  radio  and  handbills 
outranked  them  with  33  percent  and  20 
percent  respectively. 

Top  medium 

But  in  the  occasional  use  category, 
newspapers  proved  the  top  medium  with 
55  percent  of  all  convenience  stores  claim¬ 
ing  to  use  newspaper  ads.  In  the  other 
two  media,  radio  had  only  41  percent  occa¬ 
sional  usage  and  handbills  had  48  percent. 

Further  down  the  line,  the  survey  found 
that  69  percent  of  all  stores  responding 
never  used  television  as  opposed  to  a  min¬ 
iscule  6  percent  that  did.  Mailers,  bill¬ 
boards,  neighborhood  papers  and  transit 
advertising  are  also  rarely  used,  gather¬ 
ing  a  negative  response  ranging  from  52 
percent  to  97  percent. 

According  to  the  report,  advertising  is 
“not  that  important  because  we  (conve- 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 


Factline:  (714)  979-5552 


CREATIVE — Srosvernor-Scotf  principal  Frank  Scott  (center)  and  Art  Farell,  art  director 
(right)  accept  an  award  from  Don  Bennett,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association.  The  creative  excellence  award  was  presented  to 
the  agency  for  a  continuing  series  of  outstanding  newspaper  ads  for  their  client,  Tillie 
Lewis  Foods'  product  Tasti-Diet.  The  campaign  makes  use  of  50  line  space  spots  and  major 
space  units  to  introduce  the  new  product. 


nience  stores)  cannot  advertise  the  price 
of  our  items  nor  can  we  tell  about  our 
specials.” 

The  annual  per  store  expenditure  for 
advertising  is  only  $910,  the  report 
claimed.  This  would  equal  a  national  bill¬ 
ing  of  about  $32,750,000  in  ads. 

Despite  the  lack  of  advertising,  such 
stores  have  now  totaled  some  $5  billion  in 
sales  volume,  reflecting  a  16.8  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year.  Growth  in 
the  number  of  stores  has  risen  some  13.8 
percent  in  one  year,  the  report  stated. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  the 
report  found  that  such  stores  sell  about 
$141.6  million  in  newspapers,  books  and 
magazines.  Approximately  96  percent  of 
such  stores  carry  those  items,  the  report 
said.  It  accounted  for  about  2.8  percent  of 
store  sales  and  2.22  percent  of  net  profit. 
• 

Combination  buy 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales  announced 
that  national  advertisers  will  now  be  able 
to  buy  the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal-Times, 
the  Kenosha  (Wise.)  News  and  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  as  a  group  at  a  10 
percent  discount. 

Branham,  who  already  represents  the 
Racine  and  Kenosha  newspapers,  was 
named  as  the  sales  representative  for  the 
new  group,  of  which  the  Waukegan  paper 
becomes  a  part.  Name  of  the  new  combine 
is  The  Plus  Group. 

Branham  said  that  advertisers  will  be 
offered  a  single  order  and  one  bill. 


We  ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could  afford  to 
pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright  violation  Here  s 
how  to  handle  a  bigger  judgment  insure  the 
excess  with  Employers  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up  a  program 
and  to  assist  in  time  of  trouble  Write  for  details 
Our  nearest  office  will  contact  you  at  once 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices: 

I  New  York.  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  Atlanta, 

I  Houston. 


Saxbe  gives  Congress 
90  days  to  clear 
lottery  questions 

Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe  has 
warned  that  he  will  seek  an  injunction  to 
stop  the  state  lotteries  of  13  states  if 
Congress  does  not  clarify  anti-gambling 
regulations  within  the  next  90  days. 

The  warning,  announced  September  6, 
concerns  the  possible  conflict  of  state- 
endorsed  lotteries  with  legislation  passed 
in  the  late  1800s.  Although  Saxbe  warned 
he  might  take  legal  action,  he  added  that 
for  the  present,  “The  lottery  ticket  buyer 
is  under  no  danger  of  prosecution,  and 
neither  are  the  lottery  officials,  banks, 
states  or  newspapers  that  publish  lottery 
advertising.” 

Newspapers,  specifically,  run  into  a 
clash  with  the  law'  over  the  mailing  of 
copies  w’hich  contain  lottery  ads.  United 
States  Codes  presently  prohibit  this  par¬ 
ticular  action. 

The  lotteries,  which  were  enacted  to 
generate  revenues  for  state  coffers,  runs 
into  violation  of  Federal  statutes,  Saxbe 
said. 

Congressional  legislation  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  New  York,  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania  have  alread  been  submitted. 
But,  according  to  one  report,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  any  will  pass  through  both 
Houses  before  the  October  18  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  said  he 
would  like  to  defer  hearings  on  such  legis¬ 
lation  until  next  year.  The  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  is  presently  preparing  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  confirmation  of  vice  pres¬ 
ident  elect  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

States  presently  effected  by  the  lottery 
laws  include  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island. 
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The  skid  oiir 
computer  didn't 
let  happen. 

Slamming  on  the  brakes  on  a 
slippery  road  is  the  last  thing  you 
should  do. 

Braking  suddenly  can  make  the 
wheels  lock.  And  on  a  slippery  road, 
that's  enough  to  cause  a  terrif^g  skid. 

A  skillful  driver  "pumps"  the  brakes. 
Something  that  our  people  have  put 
to  good  use  in  a  unique  new  anh-skid 
system. 

With  it,  when  you  slam  on  the  brakes, 
a  mini-computer  hooked  up  to  a  sensor 
on  each  wheel  anhcipates  when  the 
wheel  is  starting  to  lock. 

Then  our  system  pumps  the  brake 
of  that  wheel  for  you,  5  to  15  times  a 
second — better  and  faster  than  even 
the  most  skillful  driver  could. 

You  see  the  result  in  our  photo:  the 
left-hand  car  has  this  anh-skid  system. 

At  the  moment,  we're  working  in 
Europe  to  make  this  system  available 
here  at  about  the  scime  cost  as  a  good 
car  radio. 

Little  enough,  considering  what  it 
does  for  you. 

And  doesn't  do. _ 

The  best  ideas  are  the  I  ^  |  I  ^ 
ideas  that  help  people.  Ill 


International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  320  Park  Av« 


New  York.  N  Y  10022 


Get  best  possible 
on  every  job— 
photo  dept,  goal 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Oh,  the  glamor  of  it  all. 

That’s  what  a  young  Rhode  Island 
drummer,  peering  out  from  behind  the 
potted  palms  in  a  hotel  dining  room 
thought  when  photographers  from  the 
Providence  Journal  arrived  and  were 
“oooh-ed  and  aaah-ed”  over  by  waitresses. 
So  he  bought  a  camera. 

Then  came  the  draft.  But  when  Ken 
Cooke  arrived  in  New'  York  after  the 
Korean  War,  rather  than  going  to  the 
union  hall  as  a  drummer,  he  w'ent 
downtown  to  a  photo  school  on  the  G.I. 
Bill,  for  one  year  taking  every  course 
offered.  And  next  came  the  problem  of 
finding  a  job  in  New  York  or  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  No  luck. 

One  day,  Cooke  read  an  ad  in  Editor  & 
Publisher:  a  Southern  paper  was  seeking 
a  photographer.  Still  wrapped  up  in  the 
“glamor”  of  being  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher,  Ken  couldn’t  believe  that  anybody 
would  have  to  advertise  for  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  But  it  gave  him  an  idea,  and  he 
went  South,  with  his  one  suit. 

He  found  his  job  at  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Neu's  and  Observer.  He  stayed  17  years, 
leaving  there  in  the  Spring  of  1973 
when  the  Fayetteville  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  was  starting  a  new  morning  Times  to 
go  along  with  its  veteran  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server.  Cooke  was  appointed  chief  photo¬ 
grapher. 

“From  all  of  this  you  might  get  the  idea 
that  I  like  the  South,”  dryly  interpolates 
Cooke  in  a  voice  mix  of  New  England 
conciseness  with  a  Southern  accent 
coating.  And  adds  Cooke,  “I’m  happy  in 
the  work  I  do.  I  don’t  know'  too  many 
photographers  w'ho  are  happy  ...  it  may 
come  about  because  of  the  independence  I 
enjoy,  plus  working  for  a  company  w'hich 
is  making  money.” 

When  Cooke  w'ent  to  Fayetteville  tw'o 
months  before  the  Times  began  publica¬ 
tion  July  2,  1973,  he  organized  the  photo 
operation  to  serve  both  papers.  With  two 
older  photographers  already  on  the  staff, 
Cooke  went  out  and  hired  tw'o  young  ones 
“with  no  experience  but  lots  of  desire.  As 
a  group  we  got  along  better  than  I 
thought  w'e  w'ould.” 

Early  on,  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
department  would  follow  a  philosophy 
that  he  had  developed  as  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher  over  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
ticks  off  the  points,  1-2-3:  “We  w'ould  each 
and  every  one  of  us  dedicate  ourselves  to 
being  professionals,  to  the  extent  that  ev¬ 
ery  assignment  would  be  carried  out  with 
the  best  effort  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  personal  and  professional  re¬ 
spect  for  each  other  w'ould  prevail  at  all 
times.  A  sense  of  pride  in  accomplishment 
and  a  desire  for  high  standards  in  our 
output  W'ould  be  necessary  to  acquire  the 
respect  of  our  colleagues  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper.” 


“Maybe  I  w'as  lucky,”  adds  Cooke,  “but 
it  caught  on,  and  we  still  have  this  spirit 
a  year  later.”  Another  factor  he  insists  on 
is  that  each  photographer  be  his  own  re¬ 
porter  on  assignments.  “There  are  still 
too  many  jackass  photographers  trailing 
around  behind  reporters  asking  w'hat  to 
shoot.  I  tell  my  people  to  get  with  the 
reporter  and  discuss  the  job,  ask  questions 
and  make  suggestions,  and  I  remind  them 
that  they’re  ^th  working  for  the  same 
company  on  the  same  level.” 

After  the  two-paper  situation  was  un¬ 
derway  for  a  few  months,  Cooke  requested 


that  responsibility  for  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  be  taken  out  from  under  the  news 
departments  and  placed  directly  under  the 
general  manager  and  the  publisher.  This 
was  done  to  keep  down  bickering  between 
the  tw'o  papers  since  the  photo  department 
W'as  the  only  news  department  serving 
both  papers. 

“We  still  encounter  some  problems,  but 
not  as  much  as  other  outfits  w'ith  similar 
circumstances.  We  respond  to  all  the  as¬ 
signments  of  the  new's  departments  in  the 
same  w'ay,  but  we  now  feel  more  status 
and  importance.  Plus,  I  feel  that  in  this 
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position  I  have  a  little  more  power  to 
reject  assignments  that  are  poorly  written 
or  otherwise  ill-conceived. 

“Too  many  papers  have  recent  J  school 
grads  writing  assignments  with  the  news 
editor  simply  scribbling  his  okay  without 
reading  them.  If  I  don’t  think  the  assign¬ 
ment  is  prepared  properly,  I  send  it  back. 

I  don’t  care  who  wrote  it.  They  don’t  like 
this  in  the  news  room,  but  they  wind  up 
getting  a  better  product  in  the  end.’’ 

Another  reason  for  placing  the  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  general  manager  and  the 
publisher,  he  adds,  is  that  the  papers  do 
not  have  one  editorial  supervisor  over 
both,  as  do  some  two-paper  operations.  “I 
try  to  be  fair  with  both,”  Cooke  says, 
although  the  new  Times  is  the  biggest 
outlet  for  pictures.  Times  editor  Roy 
Parker  Jr.,  on  the  first  birthday  of  the 
paper  this  past  July,  wrote  a  thank-you 
letter  to  Cooke,  in  part:  “No  one  played  a 
larger  role  in  making  this  newspaper  a 
success  than  you  did,  and  I  am  profession¬ 
ally  and  personally  grateful.  The  old  ones 
and  the  young  ones  alike  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  your  talent,  your  energy,  and 
your  unflagging  esprit.  I  am  personally 
awed  by  it  and  I  know  we  couldn’t  have 
achieved  it  without  you.” 

When  Cooke  says  he’s  happy  as  a  news 
photographer,  the  words  ring  true.  “Let 
me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  do  that 
makes  it  fun  to  be  at  this  place.  Each  day 
we  clip  the  paper,  make  comments  about 
each  other’s  work,  and  pin  photos  up  on 
our  bulletin  board.  Sometimes  it’s  humor¬ 
ous,  sometimes  devastating,  but  almost  al¬ 
ways  constructive. 

“When  something  absolutely  super  hap¬ 
pens,  like  somebody  gets  a  great  layout,  or 
wins  a  prize,  we  buy  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  have  a  mini-celebration  right 
in  the  darkroom.  The  personnel  manager 
walked  in  one  time  and  caught  us,  and  he 
was  very  critical — because  we  had  bought 
cheap  champagne.” 

Cooke  is  especially  pleased  that  news¬ 
room  staffers  check  the  bulletin  board 
and  often  listen  to  the  photographers’  dai¬ 
ly  picture  talk.  On  the  bulletin  board  one 
day  last  winter  after  a  snow  storm, 
thumbtacked  over  the  photo  clips  was  a 
handwritten  memo  from  the  publisher, 
Ramon  Yarborough,  addressed  to  the  pho¬ 
to  department.  “The  photographs  taken 
during  our  recent  snow  have  been  excep¬ 
tional  in  beauty  and  imagination — you 
should  all  be  very  proud  of  the  fine  con¬ 
tribution  you  make  to  our  newspaper  ev¬ 
ery  day — I  am!” 

“A  prince  if  there  ever  was  one,”  says 
Ken  in  telling  how  last  year  photogra¬ 
phers  asked  Yarborough  if  they  could 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  16  x  20  prints  rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  work  of  each  and  por¬ 
traying  city  life — with  the  idea  that  the 
pictures  could  tour  public  and  commercial 
locations  throughout  the  city.  Yarborough 
personnally  helped  set  up  a  showing 
schedule  and  the  advertising,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  page  “invitation”  addressed  to 
the  public,  listing  the  exhibition  schedule 
and  naming  the  photographers:  Bill 
Shaw,  Dick  Blount,  Johnny  Horne,  Steve 
Aldridge,  Gary  Parker  and  Cooke. 

This  kind  of  project  is  good  for  the 
paper  in  general,  projecting  its  image  into 
the  community,  notes  Cooke,  and  is  also 
good  for  the  photographers’  status  with 


the  front  office  which  then  sees  the  pic¬ 
ture  quality  not  just  on  newsprint.  This 
year  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  in  an 
end-of-year  project,  “Photography  in  the 
Fine  Arts,”  with  pictures  more  for  photo¬ 
graphic  than  journalistic  effect.  The  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  exhibited  and  then  auctioned 
off  in  a  fund  drive  to  build  an  art  museum 
for  the  city. 

The  photo  staff  does  most  of  the  papers’ 
advertising  pictures.  “Why  not?”  asks 
Cooke.  “We  are  the  best  photo  organiza¬ 
tion  in  our  town,  and  our  company  gains  a 
great  deal  of  prestige  from  our  expert 
treatment  of  ad  jobs.”  While  admitting 
that  a  lot  of  staff  photographers  on  news¬ 
papers  turn  their  noses  up  at  advertising 
work,  Cooke  says,  “Don’t  bring  back  crap 
just  because  it  is  advertising.  We  put  our 
name  on  it — our  prestige  rides  with  it.” 


He  emphasizes  pride  in  making  the  spe¬ 
cial  ad  sections  look  as  good  as  possible 
and  he  never  fails  to  recognize  one  of  his 
staffers  for  a  good  job  on  an  advertising 
assignment. 

The  staff  of  six,  including  Cooke  and 
one  part-timer,  makes  regular  use  of  por¬ 
table  dark  room  and  transmitter  equip¬ 
ment — especially  covering  the  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  high  school  and  college  sports  in 
the  state.  “It  doesn’t  take  an  engineering 
degree  to  pull  it  off,  and  it’s  bound  to  be 
impressive  with  the  readers  to  have  spot 
pictures  of  an  event  that  takes  place  two 
hundred  miles  away  in  the  state.  When  we 
travel  on  stories,  we  almost  always  con¬ 
sider  the  portable  darkroom.  A  spot  story 
is  only  half  effective  if  the  pictures  don’t 
come  back  with  the  words.” 
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AP  dialogue 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Cappon  devising  a  grading  system  for  bu¬ 
reaus.  Krimsky  submitted  that  stan¬ 
dardization  could  be  a  possibility  and  that 
a  rating  system  would  give  some  kind  of 
barometer  or  level  to  measure  from. 

But  he  said  that  production  certainly 
cannot  be  compared  between — for  in¬ 
stance  Los  Angeles  and  Lincoln,  Neb. 
McKnight  ventured  that  such  a  system 
could  provide  an  incentive  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Rouse  said  that  state  evaluative  re¬ 
ports  actually  already  provide  a  form  of 
rating  system.  But  it  might  be  good  if 
other  bureaus  could  exchange  reports;  it 
would  be  an  incentive  to  make  each  bu¬ 
reau  work  harder  in  competition. 

Minority  hiring 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  policies 
that  staffers  raised  with  Gallagher  and 
Boccardi  was  AP  philosophy  on  minority 
hiring  and  promotion. 

Gallagher  said,  “We  are  trying  to  hire 
the  most  talented  people,  whether  they  are 
women  or  men  or  black  or  white.  The  idea 
the  .4P  might  be  discriminatory  is,  of 
course,  silly,  because  around  the  world  we 
have  every  type  of  person  of  every  color. 
Many  of  them  run  bureaus.” 

He  noted  that  AP  had  a  woman  bureau 
chief  in  Turkey  however,  he  said  that 
until  about  two  years  ago,  most  women 
hired  were  more  interested  in  becoming 
writers.  He  said  very  few  applicants 
wanted  to  become  desk  persons  or  news 
supervisors. 

On  the  position  of  merit  over  seniority 
with  regard  to  pay,  Gallagher  said  AP 
already  has  a  merit  policy  for  exceptional 
work.  Moving  from  bureau  to  bureau  with 
increased  pay  is  one  way  of  promotion. 

N.Y.  orientation 

Rouse  added  to  this  concept,  in  suggest¬ 
ing  orientation  for  staffers  who  are  in  line 
for  transfer  to  New  York  or  Washington. 
In  New  York,  Gallagher  said,  “Usually  if 
we’re  bringing  somebody  into  New  York, 
we  bring  in  the  individual  first  to  talk  to 
him  and  look  him  over,  or  we  already 
know  him,  or  he’s  been  here  before.”  But 
in  Washington,  this  procedure  is  not  in 
effect.  He  added  that  this  might  be  a  good 
program  to  add. 

In  considering  the  whole  transfer  as¬ 
pect,  Rouse  also  asked  about  instilling  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Washington  and 
New  York  operations  with  a  staffer. 

Gallagher  suggested  that  perhaps  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  living  styles  would  aid 
the  problem  in  communication  difficulties. 
He  noted  that  when  he  joined  the  AP  and 
came  to  New  York,  he  was  “scared  to 
death.”  But  Gallagher  pointed  out  that  at 
the  time  he  started  with  the  AP,  he  met 
everyone  in  the  General  Office  in  a  very 
short  time.  “But  the  living  styles  have 
changed.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  coming  here  generally  don’t  live  in 
New  York  City,”  he  continued. 

He  said  that  newr  staffers  don’t  hang 
around  the  office,  they  go  off  to  New 
Jersey  or  somewhere  else  and  create  a 
different  lifestyle.  “I’m  not  saying  this 
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critically  at  all;  it  just  happened.  But  that 
sense  of  acquaintance  with  the  w’hole  op¬ 
eration  is  missing.” 

Kramer  then  asked  Gallagher  a  question 
about  AP  forwarding  copies  of  staffers’ 
personnel  assessments  so  that  staffers  can 
be  aware  of  criticism. 

Gallagher  seemed  to  feel  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy,  the  bureau  chief  already 
makes  the  staffer  aware  of  assessments. 
But  Kramer  seemed  to  feel  an  actual  copy 
of  the  assessments  w’ould  be  of  more  val¬ 
ue  to  the  staffer. 

Gallagher  said  that  criticism  is  a  minor 
area  in  these  annual  assessments.  He  said 
usually  appraisals  contain  about  one  par¬ 
agraph  on  whether  the  staffer  is  doing  a 
good  job  or  not.  This  is  then  judged  in 
relation  to  other  people  in  the  bureau.  He 
did  say  that  this  is  a  weakness  of  the 
appraisal  system.  But  he  added  that  this  is 
true  of  any  appraisal  system  because  it’s 
subjective. 

Bureau  meetings 

Krimsky  brought  up  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  policy  of  holding  meetings  wdth 
staff  and  bureau  chiefs.  Gallagher  said 
such  sessions  could  be  held.  Bureau  chiefs 
are  given  expense  accounts  for  inviting 
staffers  individually  or  collectively  to 
their  homes  to  discuss  pertinent  issues. 
However  his  feeling  was  that  meeting  in  a 
group  was  not  a  necessary  answer.  “You 
know  what  they  say  about  committees — in 
politics  that’s  a  w'ay  not  to  get  anything 
done.” 

On  the  part  of  the  AP  staffers,  howev¬ 
er,  Krimsky  added  that  “there’s  more  val¬ 
ue  in  the  discussion  when  there  is  a  group 
of  people  and  you  have  more  opinions  to 
be  put  into  the  conversation.”  He  said 
that  this  was  not  so  much  a  suggestion 
but  more  the  idea  that  staff  members 
might  have  input  that  might  be  valuable 
to  bureau  chiefs. 

AP's  fairness  stds. 

Another  question  Gallagher  aimed  in 
conversation  with  staffers  concerned  the 
AP’s  standards  of  objectivity  in  trying  to 
be  fair  in  its  news  report.  He  inferred  in  a 
bandwagon  manner  that  AP’s  mission  is 
to  “avoid  that  publishing  partisanship  for 
which  every  day  w’e  get  criticized  by  both 
sides,  and  just  stick  with  the  facts  and 
explanation  of  the  facts  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  while  presenting  both 
sides  as  equitably,”  as  possible. 

Krimsky,  playing  devil’s  advocate,  sug¬ 
gested  that  objectivity  goes  haywire  when 
people  believe  something  is  objectively 
treated,  when  the  attribution  reads:  “Po¬ 
lice  said,”  or  “He  said  this,”  or  “She  said 
that.”  He  said  there  is  a  problem  in  that 
somehow  sometimes  staff  personnel  will 
think  a  story  is  complete,  and  it  will  be 
run  the  way  it  is. 

Gallagher  agreed  with  Krimsky.  He 
said  it  must  be  put  in  perspective.  He  also 
said  the  AP’s  most  frequent  error  “is  that 
a  reporter  sees  something  and  he  makes 
an  assumption  that  something  else  has 
happened  from  the  facts  that  he  has 
seen.”  Gallagher  iterated  that  nine  out  of 
10  times  that  assumption  is  wrong. 

In  relaying  policy  about  objectivity. 
Rouse  asked  about  the  possibility  of  in¬ 


terpretive  writing  on  spot  news  stories. 
Gallagher  said  of  course  this  is  being 
done  at  the  AP.  He  cited  Walter  Mears 
and  his  news  analysis. 

Competitively,  Rouse  asked  a  question 
about  a  reader’s  comprehension  and 
broadened  sense  of  history  looking  at  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post 
for  a  particular  story. 

Gallagher  had  to  admit  that  sometimes 
the  Times  and  Post  do  a  better  job  than 
the  AP.  However,  he  admitted  that  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  writer’s  journalistic  compe¬ 
tence. 

A  last  question  concerned  AP’s  inflex¬ 
ibility  on  stories.  Rouse  asked  about  the 
typical  case  of  a  reporter  writing  a  story 
and  then  realizing  that  even  though  it  was 
fun  writing  it,  it  probably  wouldn’t  get 
past  the  desk. 

Gallagher  acknowledged  this  to  be  true. 
He  said  often  a  reporter  is  going  to  say 
he  has  done  the  best  story  in  the  news 
report  on  a  certain  day,  and  an  editor  is 
going  to  look  at  the  story  and  the  rest  of 
the  day’s  copy  and  decide  he  doesn’t  need 
it. 

But  Gallagher  thinks  “the  editor  in 
most  cases,  having  the  prespective  of  the 
news  report  in  front  of  him,  must  make 
the  judgement,  and  usually  he’s  right.  But 
a  reporter  shouldn’t  have  a  preconceived 
attitude  that  an  editor  is  going  to  butch¬ 
er  his  story.” 

• 

Quincy  publisher  buys 
Indiana  UHF  station 

Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Illinois, 
publisher  of  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig,  has 
announced  an  agreement  to  buy  the  UHF 
tv  station  WSJV-TV  in  Elkhart,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  for  approximately  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion. 

According  to  the  media  broker  Black¬ 
burn  &  Co.  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Quincy 
Newspapers  will  buy  the  station  from  the 
Truth  Publishing  Co.,  which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  and  is 
principal  owner  of  three  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  two  FM  radio  stations. 

Quincy  Newspapers  also  owns  WGEM 
AM-FM  radio  station  in  Quincy. 

The  sale  negotiated  and  signed  by  John 
F.  Dille  Jr.,  president  of  Truth  Publish¬ 
ing,  and  Thomas  A.  Oakley,  president  of 
Quincy,  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

• 

Reed  offers  shares 
for  Anglo-Canadian 

Reed  Paper  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  announced 
that  it  intends  to  make  an  offer  for  all  the 
publicly  traded  shares  of  Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  (Reed 
currently  holds  81.7%  of  the  5,971,922  is¬ 
sued  shares  of  Anglo) . 

The  offer  consists  of  a  share  for  share 
exchange.  Anglo  shareholders  will  be 
offered  one  Cumulative  Redeemable  Con¬ 
vertible  Voting  Preferred  Share  in  Reed, 
with  a  par  value  of  $25  and  an  annual 
dividend  of  $2,  for  each  Common  share  of 
Anglo.  These  Reed  Convertible  Preferred 
Shares  will  be  convertible  share  for  share 
into  Reed  Common  shares. 
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BRAVISSIMO,  GIORGIO  LOTTI ! 


Lotti’s  portfolio  on  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  for  Epoca  Magazine,  Milan  (Italy),  earned 
him  this  year’s  World  Understanding  through  Pho¬ 
tography  Award.  This  award,  which  includes  the 
distinctive  trophy  shown  above,  was  established 
by  Nikon  to  honor  the  photographer  whose  work 
best  portrays  the  common  purposes  of  mankind. 

Lotti  is  one  of  three  professionals  selected  by 
a  jury  of  their  peers  as  Grand  Prize  Winners  in  the 
31st  Annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition. 
Bruce  Dale,  of  National  Geographic,  was  named 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year,  and  Ron 
Smith,  for  his  work  at  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Courier-Tribune,  was  designated  News  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year. 

Each  of  the  three  Grand  Prize  Winners 


received  $1,000  plus  a  new  Nikon  camera  and  a 
special  trophy.  The  Nikon  will  seem  like  an  old 
friend  to  them  because  all  three  are  confirmed 
Nikon  users.  In  fact,  almost  90%  of  the  more  than 
8,000  entries  in  this  prestigious  professional  com¬ 
petition  were  Nikon  photos.  The  event  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  under  a  Nikon  educational  grant. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners  and  to  all  of 
you  who  proudly  entered  your  work  in  this  gruel¬ 
ing  competition.  And,  thank  you  for  choosing 
Nikon.  We’ll  do  our  best  to  continue  earning  your 
confidence.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530- 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  jas 


Advanced  planning  for 
emergencies  is  essential 


sumption  that  the  next  department  in  the 
overall  system  will  develop  its  own  plan 
to  coincide  to  what  would  be  considered  a 
near  normal  operation.  It  is  true  that 
some  concessions  in  overall  planning  may 
have  to  be  made,  but  that  comes  later 
after  all  the  initial  internal  alternate 
plans  have  been  developed. 


By  Dick  Borghi 

“In  the  event  of  an  emergency  call 

- !”  Everyone  is  aware  of 

that  important  phrase.  Stop  right  now 
and  think,  and  be  really  honest  with 
yourself.  How  much  thought  have  you 
and  your  staff  given  to  producing  your 
newspaper  under  emergency  conditions? 
Do  you  have  a  number  to  call?  If  you 
don’t  have  one  or  several  numbers  to  call 
then  I  guess  you  will  just  have  to  scram¬ 
ble  around  in  an  emergency  situation  and 
hope  that  something  can  be  worked  out.  I 
ask  you,  is  that  any  way  to  run  a  newspa¬ 
per? 

Why  wait  for  something  to  happen?  Is 
it  not  the  responsibility  of  a  newspaper  to 
serve  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  by 
delivery  of  the  finest  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  product  possible  on  schedule?  Every 
publisher  and  his  staff  have  to  consider 
the  importance  of  delivering  their  news¬ 
paper  and  the  amount  of  effort  that 
should  go  into  meeting  their  obligation. 

Many  factors  enter  into  a  newspaper’s 
obligation  to  perform.  Lack  of  competi¬ 
tion  could  create  an  indifferent  feeling  of 
urgency  just  the  opposite  from  those  who 
are  in  a  competitive  situation  or  for  those 
who  will  give  it  their  all  for  tradition’s 
sake.  Although  the  intent  to  perform  is 
there  in  most  cases,  the  advance  planning 
for  an  emergency  usually  has  not  been 
thought  of  or  has  been  improperly  done. 

Correction  of  minor  problem 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  publisher  to 
be  successful  in  overcoming  a  minor  prob¬ 
lem  that  can  be  corrected  on  the  spot 
through  the  use  of  having  additional 
parts  or  alternate  facilities  on  his  pre¬ 
mises,  thereby  causing  only  minor  dis¬ 
tribution  delays.  Then  again,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  fortunate  to  have  a  “jack-of- 
all-trades”  and  “master-of-all”  on  his 
staff  who  can  jury-rig  and  make-shift  to 
get  the  paper  out.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  if  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  person  (s)  in  our  employ  that  he 
cannot  go  on  vacation  nor  get  sick  and 
most  certainly,  he  must  be  available  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  This  individual 
dependence  makes  him  as  important  as  the 
publisher  at  times. 

While  those  of  you  who  have  such  an 
individual  in  your  employ  are  thinking 
how  fortunate  you  are,  what  if  something 
should  happen  that  even  he  could  not  fix? 
Then  you  are  in  the  same  boat  as  those 
without  a  super-fixer-upper.  As  the  state 
of  the  art  in  the  newspaper  business  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  refined,  it  may  re¬ 
quire  more  than  a  mechanic  or  technician 
to  pull  your  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  It 
may  require  an  engineering  genius  to 
solve  your  problems.  That  situation  can 

Dick  Borghi  it  Corporate  Director,  Systems  and 
Engineering,  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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bring  us  to  the  moment  of  reality  of 
whether  to  say  the  heck  with  the  paper 
and  hope  to  print  tomorrow  or  find  anoth¬ 
er  way  to  accomplish  our  obligation. 

Alternatives  for  all  departments 

Nobody  should  sit  back  and  wait  and 
then  perform  some  hectic  gyrations  that 
will  hopefully  help  produce  a  newspaper. 
There  are  some  alternatives  that  can  be 
planned  for  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

In  this  planning,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  alternatives  should  definitely  not  be 
limited  to  just  the  production  depart¬ 
ments  but  the  whole  newspaper  entity, 

A  few  newspapers  have  made  plans  in 
the  past  by  way  of  their  involvement  with 
local  Civil  Defense  units  to  find  alternate 
means  of  publishing  if  a  crisis  should 
occur.  These  newspapers  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  their  involvement  in  such  a 
program  and  it  is  just  quite  possible  that 
some  of  that  planning  could  be  used  as  an 
alternative  in  a  everyday  emergency.  The 
black-outs  on  the  east  coast  a  few  years 
ago  brought  about  some  basic  emergency 
planning.  A  lot  has  changed  since  then 
and  it  would  behoove  those  w’ho  did  their 
planning  back  then  to  re-evaluate  their 
game  plan. 

Let’s  assume  you  are  sitting  in  your 
office  at  the  start  of  your  publishing  day 
and  the  lights  go  out.  After  you  search 
around  and  find  out  that  the  problem  is 
not  internal  but  external,  what  do  you  do 
next?  Do  you  panic  and  call  a  meeting  of 
your  key  people  and  talk  for  hours  on  end 
or  do  you  put  into  effect  one  of  your 
alternative  publishing  plans  the  moment 
that  you  find  out  that  your  electrical 
problems  are  not  immediately  correct¬ 
able?  Any  emergency  example  can  be 
used;  i.e.,  fire,  fiood,  quake,  riots,  etc. 

Development  of  one  or  more  alternate 
publishing  plans  involves  every  key  per¬ 
son  on  your  management  staff.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  need  for  this 
type  of  planning  be  emphasized  from  the 
top  down.  This  should  include  active  top¬ 
side  involvement  since  part  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  is  w’hat  to  do  when  the  boss  is  away 
and  who  is  responsible  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sions. 

Hypothetical  situation 

One  method  of  evolving  a  plan  is  to 
throw  a  hypothetical  situation  at  your 
management  staff  as  a  starter.  The  lack 
of  electricity  would  be  perfect.  Allow 
them  enough  time  to  think  about  and 
formulate  their  thoughts  how  their  de¬ 
partment  would  function  under  such  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Although  in  the  final 
analysis,  there  is  a  great  dependence  on 
interdepartmental  reliance,  it  w'ould  be 
well  to  formulate  a  basic  plan  for  each 
department  independently.  Use  the  as- 
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Time  and  effort  in  planning  stages  of 
the  newsroom  for  example,  should  be 
related  to  methods  of  using  wire  news, 
news  gathering,  w’riting,  editing,  supervis¬ 
ing  during  an  emergency,  etc.,  and  not  to 
what  the  composing  room  is  going  to  do. 
Imagine  a  newsroom  without  the  wire 
services  and  normally,  using  video  dis¬ 
play  editing  terminals  plus  electric 
typewriters  for  preparing  OCR  copy  for 
scanning  and  also  imagine  all  this  latest 
technology  and  a  staff  without  a  plan. 
PURE  CHAOS! 

On  the  surface  emergency  planning 
might  seem  an  easy  task  to  each  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  his  staff.  The  more  they 
think  about  it  the  more  alternatives  will 
come  to  mind.  This  task  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  A  list  should  be  made  of  all 
possibilities  regardless  of  relative  merit 
and  then  the  list  should  be  honed  down  to 
a  few  preferred  approaches.  Once  the 
departments  develop  their  lists,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  management 
group  and  discussed.  Hopefully,  from  a 
discussion  of  this  nature  and  through  the 
give  and  take  process,  a  plan(s)  can  be 
formulated  to  overcome  the  potential 
emergency  and  allow  for  publication. 

Plant  wide  considerations 

I  am  sure  that  early  in  your  planning 
stages  you  and  your  staff  realize  the 
likelihood  of  everything  going  out  at  once 
is  slim.  Howeyer,  if  you  have  planned 
properly  and  it  does  happen,  you  can 
make  the  necessary  moves  on  a  plant¬ 
wide  basis  or  even  in  an  affected  depart¬ 
ment.  It  may  require  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  function  to  be  handled  by  someone 
else.  It’s  better  to  plan  and  know  that 
someone  else  can  come  to  your  rescue  in 
case  of  an  emergency  than  to  be  without 
direction. 

Over-all  planning  of  this  type  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  done  properly,  can  carry  you 
over  a  catastrophe  imposed  upon  you  by 
nature  or  for  mechanical  operating  rea¬ 
sons.  More  than  likely,  at  one  time  or 
another,  a  newspaper  is  bound  to  encoun¬ 
ter  a  breakdown  of  sorts  that  would  affect 
production  within  a  given  department. 
Plans  should  be  formulated  in  advance  to 
allow  for  an  orderly  alternative.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  planning  would  be  the  path  to 
take  if  a  breakdown  of  a  computer 
typesetting  system  w'ere  to  occur.  Is  there 
a  backup  system?  Do  the  typesetters  have 
their  own  hyphenation-justification 
feature?  Should  we  run  yesterday’s  clas¬ 
sified  pages?  How  do  we  handle  tomor¬ 
row’s  ads?  These  are  just  a  few  questions 
that  have  to  be  answered  and  planned 
for. 

Proper  alternative  planning  can  lead 
you  away  from  the  common  tendency  to 
over  back-up  each  piece  of  equipment.  To 
back-up  a  newspaper  press  for  instance  is 
not  a  sound  proposition  unless  there  is 
sufficient  need  for  its  additional  capacity. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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n*om  Topeka, 

a  Uniyac 
computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he  flips 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  customer’s 
porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  technological 
revolution. 

It  started  with  the  Sperry  Univac'“  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name  is 


NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  phototypesetting 
made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for  type¬ 
setting  machines,  fast. 

Sperry  Univac’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  flexible, 
easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage— input  by  an  operator  at  a  keyboard 
equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in  is  then 
checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station— read  on  the 
screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment,  controlling  line  width,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  information  on  how  Sperry  Univac’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write  John  R.  Mero, 
Sperry  Univac,  P.O.  Box  500, Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 


SPER^V=!^UNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


SPERRY  UNIVftC  IS  A  DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RANO  CORPORATION 


Advanced  planning 
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As  a  “spare  tire”  it  might  be  used  and 
can  be  rotated,  but  the  dollars  spent  for 
the  luxury  is  most  certainly  questionable. 
What  do  you  do  when  your  press  is  ino¬ 
perative?  In  part  of  your  emergency 
planning,  it  must  have  become  evident 
that  you  have  to  seek  outside  assistance 
when  necessary. 

Allernale  sources 

If  your  alternative  publishing  plan 
were  complete,  it  would  include  sources 
that  would  be  available  to  handle  the 
situation.  A  natural  alternate  source 
would  be  your  competitor  or  a  newspaper 
that  is  nearby.  Many  times  commercial 
printing  and  typesetting  plants  in  your 
own  community  can  be  helpful.  The  best 
plan  to  develop  is  one  that  has  reciprocal 
possibilities. 

Two  newspapers  backing  each  other  up 
in  case  of  an  emergency  certainly  is  an 
ideal  solution.  The  labor  and  material 
costs  can  be  levied  after  the  service  is 
performed  hut  an  estimate  should  be 
made  in  your  original  planning  sessions 
to  give  you  an  overall  cost  picture. 

When  working  out  an  emergency  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  is  important  to  know  what 
their  problems  will  be  with  your  addition¬ 
al  workload.  Priority  will  no  doubt  be 
given  to  their  needs,  however,  they  may 
alter  their  schedule  to  be  of  more  assis¬ 
tance  to  you.  This  give  on  their  part 
would  depend  on  the  emergency  publish¬ 
ing  plan  relationship  agreed  upon. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  un¬ 
derstand  what  mechanical  specifications 
you  have  and  even  more  important,  what 
mechanical  specifications  they  have.  Each 
item,  process  and  procedure  should  be 
studied  and  fully  understood.  Nothing 
should  be  taken  for  granted.  This  under¬ 
standing  will  allow  you  to  supply  them 
with  materials  that  would  best  work  into 
their  method  of  operation.  For  instance, 
an  item  such  as  page  cut-off  could  pose  a 
problem  if  your  cut-off  is  longer  than 
theirs.  Your  original  page  size  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  by  you  prior  to  sub¬ 
mission  or  they  should  have  the  means  to 
alter  your  page  copy. 

It  might  be  necessary  for  you  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  piece  of  equipment  that  would 
allow  you  to  supply  workable  material. 
As  an  example,  it  would  be  essential  for 
you,  if  you  were  all  hot  metal,  to  have  a 
“good”  page  proof  press  in  order  to  supply 
page  repro’s  to  an  offset  associate  partici¬ 
pating  in  your  emergency  plan. 

Ix;arn  alternate  process 

Most  papers  have  a  procedure  or  prac¬ 
tice  that  they  feel  is  unique  in  their 
production  process.  It  would  be  well  if 
your  staff  spent  some  time  learning  all 
about  the  processes  used  at  the  alternate 
printing  facilities.  They  may  not  be  to 
your  liking  and  sometimes  not  practical 
but  it’s  their  way  and  you  should  know  it 
and  learn  how  to  cooperate  with  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  an  emergency  is  no  time  for  one 
expert  to  hold  a  conversation  on  the  mer- 
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its  of  procedures  with  another  expert.  Let 
them  do  it  their  way — after  all,  it’s  their 
plant.  Eventually  you  both  may  be  able  to 
come  up  with  similar  everyday  methods 
and  procedures. 

constant  exchange  of  information 
must  flow  between  any  parties  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  plan.  Any  changes  in  equip¬ 
ment,  procedures  and  personnel,  without 
informing  one  another  can  be  potentially 
damaging  in  a  crisis  situation.  A  plan  is 
only  as  good  as  the  participants  want  it 
to  be.  In  a  reciprocal  alliance  both  parties 
are  aware  of  the  conditions  which  exist 
within  the  other  newspaper  and  this 
should  go  a  long  way  in  setting  the  psy¬ 
chological  bond  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

.After  all  your  plans  are  made  and  you 
are  sitting  back  confidently  that  you  have 
some  sort  of  publishing  insurance  you 
should  make  darn  sure  that  all  your  per¬ 
sonnel  know  what  all  the  planning  is  for; 
this  should  be  done  in  advance  if  possible. 
If  you  haven’t,  an  explanation  of  the 
basic  emergency  plan  should  be  given  to 
each  department.  Also,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  your  plans  be  explained  to 
employee/members  and  their  officers  of 
all  unions,  or  company  associations  that 
you  are  contracted  with.  You  might  run 
into  some  difficulty  if  your  “emergency 
only”  plans  are  not  fully  understood  by 
them. 

Intent  in  emergency 

The  magnitude  of  the  emergency,  the 
departments  involved,  and  the  goal  of 
meeting  your  obligation  in  publishing 
your  newspaper  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 

bickering  situation  between  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  a  union  during  the  emergency  can 
leave  you  wondering  why  you  even  made 
plans.  It  is  important  that  they  know 
your  intent  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Any 
delays  could  result  in  a  hardship  with 
whoever  you  have  made  your  emergency 
plans.  I  am  assuming  that  they  too  will 
have  ironed  out  any  wrinkles  with  their 
people  thereby  allowing  the  overall  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  effective. 

It  is  naturally  assumed  that  every 
publisher  will  attempt  not  to  use  the  emer¬ 
gency  route  unless  necessary  and  that  he 
will  most  certainly  attempt  to  keep  his 
equipment  in  proper  operating  condition. 
Lack  of  any  type  of  maintenance  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  housekeeping  procedures  can 
only  lead  a  publisher  down  a  path  that 
would  cause  him  to  “cry  wolf”  too  many 
times. 

great  deal  of  productive  information 
can  be  gained  through  emergency  plan¬ 
ning  sessions.  Some  of  the  results  might 
pleasantly  surprise  you  and  could  offer  a 
potential  savings.  Sessions  of  this  nature 
usually  produce  a  better  understanding 
within  each  department  as  to  their  actual 
function  and  methods  of  operation  and 
the  effect  it  has  on  other  departments.  It 
is  times  like  these  that  produce  situations 
of  really  understanding  the  other  guys 
problems  and  can  awaken  a  department 
head  to  practices  that  are  costly  and  not 
really  necessary.  A  great  deal  would  be 
gained  if  you  just  got  rid  of  all  those  “we 
are  doing  it  this  way  because  you  re¬ 
quested  it”  (of  course,  the  request  was 
made  10  years  ago)  and  not  what  is  the 
best  way  for  all  concerned. 
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Plan  now  for  emergency 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  start  your 
emergency  planning  and  not  tomorrow.  If 
you  do  not  feel  at  ease  in  undertaking 
such  an  important  project  internally  then 
I  suggest  you  take  advantage  of  any  of 
the  fine  consulting  firms  available  to 
newspapers  or  contact  your  national, 
regional  or  state  publishers’  associations; 
they  may  be  able  to  be  of  assistance  to 
you.  Possible  one  of  their  members  has 
developed  a  program  and  will  share  his 
efforts  with  you. 

Emergency  planning  is  for  those  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  responsible  and  desirous 
of  meeting  their  obligations  through  pro¬ 
ducing  their  newspaper  themselves  and 
as  a  last  resort,  produce  it  elsewhere. 

• 

New  lift  mast 

Lektro  Midwest  has  introduced  a  “High 
Free-Lift”  mast  for  the  Grabber  lift 
truck. 

The  new  mast  permits  newspaper  plant 
personnel  to  take  double-stacked  news¬ 
print  rolls  out  of  railroad  cars  and  trucks 
and  restack  the  rolls  in  confined  areas 
with  limited  storage  space. 

The  Grabber  clamp  can  now  be  raised 
64"  to  67"  without  increasing  the  mast. 
The  new  lift  is  130"  from  the  bottom  of 
the  clamp — or  the  ability  to  stack  30-31" 
rolls  five  high. 

New  packing  gauge 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  packing  gauge  which  meas¬ 
ures  blanket  or  plate  height  over 
bearers.  The  instrument  is  designed  with 
wide  set  runners  that  automatically  ride 
the  crest  and  fit  the  contour  of  any  cylin¬ 
der  on  a  web  offset  press.  The  leveling 
bubble  is  built-in  with  180  degree  reading 
surface  and  a  gauge  which  reads  to  .0005. 
• 

New  plant  planned 

The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review 
will  construct  a  one-story  brick  building, 
containing  40,000  square  feet  of  space,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,428,  270.  Tentative  completion 
date  is  October  1,  1975.  The  building  will 
be  located  in  the  200  block  N.  Broadway 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street.  The  proper¬ 
ty  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Illinois 
Gulf  Central  Railroad  tracks.  The  press 
to  be  housed  in  the  new  structure  will  be 
six  units  of  letterpress  with  color  compat¬ 
ibility. 

Top  women’s  story 

Gail  M.  Fineberg,  a  reporter  for  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Searchlight,  has 
been  named  first  prize  winner  of  the  14th 
Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  women’s  interest  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  She  was  cited  for  her  story  on 
abortion.  Stanley  Home  Products  Inc., 
Westfield,  Mass.,  sponsors  of  the  award, 
will  give  her  a  $500  cash  award.  She  will 
also  select  a  student  in  her  community  to 
receive  a  $1,000  journalism  scholarship. 
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See  you  at 
PRINT  74,  Chicago, 
Booth  1822 


256 fonts  on-line 


Photon’s  new  16-typeface  Mark  1  Pacesetter  with 
on-line  capacity  of  256  fonts  makes  it  the  complete 
phototypesetting  system  or  unit  for  mixed  display 
and  text  composition. 

The  256  fonts  consist  of  16  customer-selected  sizes, 
in  the  5-  to  72-point  range,  of  each  of  16  different 
customer-selected  typefaces.  The  16  typefaces  are 
contained  on  a  single  quick-change  matrix  disc,  and 
each  typeface  contains  1 12  characters. 

Line  lengths  can  be  set  up  to  54  picas,  depending 
on  size.  Leading  is  in  ^-point  increments  and  reverse 
leading  capacity  is  22  inches. 

The  256-font  Mark  1  Pacesetter  contains  a  pro¬ 
grammable  computer  for  automatic  control  of  all 
typographic  functions  and  for  storage  of  customer 
typesetting  formats,  lines,  and  tab  columns.  This  im¬ 
portant  storage  feature  eliminates  time-consuming 
keyboarding  of  typographic  command  codes  in  set¬ 
ting  lines  or  copy  blocks  with  repetitive  formats. 


PHOTON 


« Mark  3 

Pacesettar- 

Up  to  256  fonts 
on-line.  Sets  up 
to  150  lines 
a  minute. 


The  photoelectric  tape  reader  of  the  Mark  1  accepts 
6-  to  8-level  paper  tape  from  the  variety  of  counting 
and  noncounting  perforating  keyboards,  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  optical  character  recognition  equipment,  video 
display  terminals,  and  computers. 

In  addition,  Mark  1  Pacesetters  are  factory-interfaced 
for  direct  keyboard  drive  from  the  Mark  1  On-Line 
Keyboard,  and  for  magnetic  tape  cassette  drive  with 
the  Photon  Cassette  Reader  in  conjunction  with 
word- processing  systems. 

The  Mark  1  On-Line  Keyboard,  directly  and  without 
tape,  accesses  all  typographic  controls  and  format¬ 
ting.  Operating  features  include  illuminated  line  dis¬ 
play  with  distinct  caps  and  lower  case  characters, 
illuminated  line  remainder,  and  illuminated  and  au¬ 
dible  justification  range  signals. 

Besides  being  a  complete  display  and  text  system 
by  itself,  the  256-font-capacity  Mark  1  is  the  recom¬ 
mended  auxiliary  unit  for  larger  phototypesetting 
systems  that  are  designed  around  the  high-speed 
Mark  2  and  Mark  3  Pacesetters. 


Photon,  Inc. 

355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 

Gentlemen; 

I  want  to  know  more  about  the  16-typeface  Mark  1  and 
other  Photon  phototypesetting  systems. 

□  Please  send  your  latest  literature. 

□  Have  the  Photon  sales  representative  call. 

Name _ 

Title _ Tel _ 

Company _ 

Add  ress - 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


EconoMtlar- 

Upto  16  fonts 
on-line  Sets  up 
to  25  lines 
a  minute. 


news-people 


LARGEST  WEEKLY — Jim  Cravens  (canfer),  publisher  of  the  semi-weekly.  Central  Ken¬ 
tucky  News-Journal,  looks  over  an  aerial  photograph  of  Campbellsville,  Ky.,  along  with 
William  E.  Matthews  (left),  president,  Landmark  Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  Max 
Heath  (right),  editor  of  the  News-Journal.  The  regional  paper  was  formed  through  a  merger 
on  August  30  of  the  News-Journal,  owned  by  LCNI,  and  Central  Kentucky  News,  owned  by 
Cravens.  LCNI  will  establish  a  central  printing  plant  in  Campbellsville  by  October  I 
where  it  plans  to  print  the  News-Journal  and  other  area  papers.  The  News-Journal,  one  of 
26  community  newspapers  operated  by  LCNI,  is  the  state's  largest  non-daily,  paid  circula¬ 
tion  paper,  according  to  the  company.  Circulation  is  approximately  11,600.  Circulation  of 
LCNI  papers  in  Ky.  and  southern  Indiana  exceeds  156,000. 


EDITOR — J.  Richard  Toren,  UPl's  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  manager,  will  assume  duties  as  editor 
of  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion-Post. 
He  comes  from  Charleston,  where  he  has  spent 
18  years  covering  state  news,  as  manager  for 
UPl.  The  49-year-old  newsman  was  with  UPl 
25  years.  The  "all  day"  Dominion-Post  has  not 
had  an  editor. 


Raymond  L.  McDaniel,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shreveport  Times  since  May, 
1968 — promoted  to  editor  of  the  Times. 
He  fills  a  post  left  vacant  since  the  death 
of  W.  H.  Bronson  on  November  18,  1972. 
Bronson  was  also  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Times. 

•  *  * 

Terry  M.  Wade,  Oklahoma  State  capitol 
reporter  for  Donrey  Media  Group  news¬ 
papers — to  manager  of  the  group’s  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  bureau. 

•  *  a 

Steven  Jehorek,  24,  production  super¬ 
visor,  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate — named 
business  manager. 

*  *  a 

Philip  Warden,  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Washington  bureau  for  32 
years — left  to  join  the  White  House  press 
staff  as  editor  of  President  Ford’s  daily 
news  summary.  Warden  replaces  Lyndon 
Allin,  a  former  Wisconsin  high-school 
history  teacher. 


Stanley  Tiner,  32,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half — to  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  Journal. 

a  a  a 

James  S.  SconELD,  chief  librarian  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent — appointed  chairman  of 
a  newly  created  National  Mass  Media  and 
Communications  Commission  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  North  and 
South  America. 

a  a  a 

Clifford  Evans,  former  newspaper  re¬ 
porter — named  vicepresident  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  news  bureau  of  RKO  General 

Broadcasting. 

a  a  a 

George  E.  Gilbertsen,  a  member  of  the 
Kenton  (Ohio)  Times  staff  since  1971 — 
named  editor  of  the  Upper  Sandusky 
Daily  Chief-Union,  replacing  James  L. 
O’Conner,  resigned. 


George  J.  Cooper 


Maurice  K.  Henry 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
SALES  NEGOTIATORS  -  BROKERS  -  APPRAISERS 

300  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY,  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  NEW  YORK  1  1670 
Area  Code  5 1 6  -  764-24 1 4 

Attending  the  SNPA  Meetings  at  Colorado  Springs 
September  15-18 


John  Johnson,  27,  news  editor  of  the 
Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate — to  assistant 
metropolitan  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

a  a  a 

Kenneth  R.  Kennamer,  42,  managing 
editor,  San  Antonio  Express — ^left  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Arlington  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

a  a  a 

Ann  Roosevelt,  previously  associated 
with  Life  magazine  and  ABC  News — to 
editorial  assistant  of  the  Valley  Advocate, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

a  a  a 

Ann  Houle,  former  reporter  for  the 
Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican  Eagle — 
named  vicepresident  of  Nelson  Associates, 
a  Wyoming  public  relations  firm. 

a  a  a 

Ellie  Hopkins,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal — re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  45  years  of  service.  Ed 
Leach,  managing  editor  since  1970 — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  in  chief  and  JoE  Calvit, 
formerly  assistant  managing  editor  at 
Wichita  Falls — named  managing  editor. 

a  a  a 

Gary  L.  Palmer,  community  editor  of 
the  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze — 
named  business  editor. 
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WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  over  150.000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


CIRCULATION  TEAM — Donald  A.  Nizen  (seated  left),  marketing  director  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  the  past  14  months,  has  been  named  director  of  consumer  marketing  for 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  Nizen,  former  circulation  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  before  that  circulation  manager  of  the  New  York  Times'  western  edition  and  suburban 
circulation  manager  of  the  New  York  Newt,  will  have  responsibility  for  circulation  sales, 
promotion  and  distribution  for  the  Herald  and  News.  Left  to  right:  George  Radosevich 
retains  the  position  of  Miami  Herald  circulation  director;  Nizen;  John  Joly,  from  Miami 
Herald  circulation  market  development  manager  to  circulation  promotion  manager;  Rick 
Kaspar,  Miami  News  single  copy  sales  manager  to  home  delivery  manager;  Jim  Gels,  Miami 
News  home  delivery  manager  to  circulation  manager;  and  Rick  Beckrich,  retains  position 
of  Miami  News  circulation  promotion  manager.  On  vacation  was  Howard  Greenberg, 
appointed  transportation  manager  for  Herald  and  News. 


BUREAU  HEAD — Jim  Squires,  news  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Washington  Bureau  since 
August,  1973,  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
bureau.  Squires,  31,  will  replace  Frank  Starr, 
36,  who  will  become  a  columnist  for  the  Tribune. 
Squires  joined  the  Tribune  in  1972  from  the 
Nashyille  Tennettean  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  while  in  college. 


R.  D.  Owen,  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard — retired  after  a 
44-year  career. 


rector  of  promotion  and  research  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 


Dean  C.  Miller,  previously  business 
editor  for  UPI — to  Combustion  Engineer¬ 
ing  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn,  as  director  of 
public  information. 


Bobby  Dail,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus 
since  1966 — named  advertising  director  of 
the  newspaper.  He  succeeds  George 
Summerlin,  who  is  now  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mount  Airy 
(N.C.)  News. 


Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor,  Chicago 
Tribune — picked  as  Press  Veteran  of  the 
Year  by  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation. 


Ira  B.  McCarty,  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star — retired. 


Robert  Pearman,  national-world  editor 
for  the  Kansas  City  Times — promoted  to 
managing  editor,  succeeding  John  S. 
Chandley,  who  retired.  R.  Stephen 
Nicely,  assistant  city  editor — named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director.  Mike  Zakoura,  a  reporter 
— to  assistant  city  editor.  John  Springer, 
former  teacher  who  has  worked  in  the 
Star’s  promotion  department — appointed 
educational  services  director. 


Jacqui  Banasynski,  1974  graduate  of 
Marquette  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism — to  news  staff  of  the  Janesville 
(Wise.)  Gazette. 


Nelson  V.  Benyunes — named  editor  of 
the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee. 


Buying  Boston? 
Here  are  3  important 
reasons  why  you  need 


WORCESTER 


Buddy  Baker,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today — joined  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal  as  managing 
editor.  Vernon  W.  McCrory,  formerly 
managing  editor  for  both  the  Journal  and 
the  Pensacola  News,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  News. 


•  City  of  Worcester  has  an  Ef¬ 
fective  Buying  Income  over 
$12,000  per  household,  2nd  in 
New  England. 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  covers 
70%  of  the  200,000  households 
in  Worcester  County,  every  day. 

•  Although  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation’s  6th  largest  market, 
Boston-Worcester,  Worcester  is 
a  completely  separate  news¬ 
paper  market. 

Always  add  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette.  Most  advertisers  do. 


Milo  W.  Sutton,  promotion  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  manager  of  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif., — to  di- 
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A  great  production  booster 


.  .  .  bids  your  fiuyors 

I  travrl  fusier! 


MICO^P 


The  Micomp  and  V-l-P  are  made  for  each  other. 
More  multicode  keys  are  included  in  the  Micomp 
than  on  any  other  counting  keyboard.  This  fea¬ 
ture  alone  cuts  keystrokes  drastically,  thereby 
minimizing  errors.  The  utilization  of  a  high 
capacity  format  storage  capability  permits 
one-key  insertion  of  repetitive  text  and/or 
command  strings.  Micomp  has  a  six-bank 
keyboard  that  increases  production.  It  is  pro¬ 
grammable  .  .  .  has  its  own  built-in  computer 
memory  and  paper  tape  reader  Micomp  is  pre¬ 
conditioned  by  the  application  of  program  and 
width  tapes  corresponding  to  those  used  in  the 
particular  V-l-P.  Font  width  tapes — the  same  as 
provided  with  V-l-P  fonts — are  “read”  into 
the  keyboard;  nc/  special  width  cards  or  plugs 
need  be  purchased! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 

Send  more  information  on: 

□  Micomp  Keyboards  □  The  V-l-P  Phototypesetter 


Name 
Firm  _ 


Street  Address- 

City _ 

Zip - 


Mergenthaler 


an  1  Eltra  I  company 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803  (516)  694-1300 


..  to  the  60%  speedier  V-l-P 


...  you  grow  into  iti 
Yon  Don’t  Grow  Out  of  the  V>I>P 


You  will  always  find  a  new  application  for  the  high-speed  80  lines  per  minute  V-l-P— an 
increase  of  60%  over  the  standard  V-l-P  lines.  The  three  models — 7245-1  A,  7245-2Aand 
7245-3A— have  a  6, 1 2  and  1 8  font  capacity,  respectively.  Each  sets  20  sizes  from  6  to  72 
point— all  base-aligned.  The  unusual  mixing  versatility,  copy  fit  capabilities  and  the 
new  higher  operating  speed  of  the  improved  base-aligning  V-l-P 
make  it  extremely  useful  in  high  speed  production  of  complex  food 
store  and  display  advertising.  They  are  available  for  early  delivery. 

And  while  you’re  at  it,  take  a  look  at  the  Micomp  Keyboard,  too! 

Hi eryent haler  ptits  it  all  together! 


Community  relations 
director  named 

King  D.  Collins,  a  black  who  has  been 
chief  of  security  at  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
will  now’,  in  a  major  switch,  attempt  to 
make  the  paper  more  useful  to  all  races. 

Publisher  Joseph  W.  Knowland  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Collins  as  executive  director  of 
community  relations. 

His  assignment  is  to  reach  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  East  Bay  to  learn  the  needs 
and  problems  that  beset  the  various  cul¬ 
tures — Negroes,  Orientals,  Chicanos — and 
help  them  w'ith  all  their  troubles. 

“King  will  become  involved  after  stories 
are  run  in  the  papers,”  said  Knowland. 
“Too  often  we  run  a  story  and  let  it  go  at 
that — let  someone  else  take  care  of  the 
problem.  Well,  that’s  going  to  change 
now.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  solve 
the  problems.” 

Collins  also  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  formation  of  a  speakers’  bureau,  rein¬ 
stitution  of  a  student  orientation  program 
at  the  newspaper  plant  and  supervision  of 
the  paper’s  roving  “The  Art  of  New’s 
Photography.” 

A  native  of  Macon,  Ga.,  Collins,  43, 
came  to  the  Tribune  as  chief  of  security 
in  1968,  after  22  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Letterflex  system 
installed  in  Cincinnati 

Letterflex  Systems,  Lexington,  Mass.,  a 
unit  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  has  announced 
the  installation  of  its  photopolymer 
platemaking  system  at  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star. 

Tw’o  Model  290  Letterflex  processing 
units  give  the  paper  a  production  capacity 
of  180  plates  per  hour,  sufficient  to  handle 
all  the  paper’s  needs. 

With  the  new  system,  the  Post  and 
Times-Star  can  make  ready-to-mount 
plates  for  its  existing  letterpress  presses 
directly  from  page  negatives,  enabling  the 
paper  to  use  modern  photo-typesetting 
methods. 

This  installation  brings  to  60  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
da  which  have  converted  100%  to  the  Let¬ 
terflex  system.  Letterflex  Systems  says 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of 
100%  Letterflex  conversions  will  reach  85. 

• 

Home  building  aide 

A  16-page  handbook  called  “How  to 
Build  Sales  with  New’spaper  Advertising — 
A  Guide  to  Better  Home  Builder  Ads,” 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build¬ 
ers. 

• 

Sat.  edition  halted 

The  St.  John  (N.B.)  Times-Globe  has 
stopped  publishing  on  Saturdays  follow’ing 
announcement  from  MacMillian  Rothesay 
Ltd.,  St.  John,  that  newsprint  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  failures  at  the  mill. 


Stolen  newspapers 

A  van  containing  the  entire  3,800  circu¬ 
lation  of  Saturday’s  Concordia  (Kan.) 
Blade-Empire  was  stolen  Friday  (.\ugust 
25)  night.  The  paper  managed  to  get  most 
of  its  copies  delivered  on  time.  Managing 
editor  Brad  Lowell  said  he  got  three 
pressmen  out  of  bed  and  they  cleaned 
their  printing  plates,  started  up  the  offset 
presses  again  and  repeated  the  run. 

Gov’t  promises  loan 
to  new  Scottish  daily 

The  British  Government  has  promised  a 
loan  of  up  to  £1,750,000  to  aid  the  new 
Scottish  daily  newspaper,  the  Scottish 
Daily  News,  which  former  Beaverbrook 
Newspaper  group  employes  plan  to  start 
soon  in  Glasgow. 

But  the  workers,  made  redundant  in 
March  when  the  Beaverbrook  Press 
stopped  printing  here,  must  match  the 
Government  pound  for  pound  with  pri¬ 
vately  raised  money.  They  must  also  tell 
potential  investors  and  leaders  that  the 
Government  watchdog,  the  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Advisory  Board,  consider  that 
the  project  is  not  viable. 

An  action  committee,  representing  the 
1800  redundant  employees,  must  commit 
“irrevocably”  the  £475,000  they  have  al¬ 
ready  raised  for  the  project,  raise  a  fur¬ 
ther  £500,000  in  equity  or  unsecured 
loans,  and  a  further  £775,000  in  secured 
loans. 

The  British  Secretary  of  State  for  In¬ 
dustry  says  this  is  the  only  offer  of  help 
the  Government  will  make. 

Leaders  of  the  w’orkers’  committee  say 
they  are  sure  they  can  raise  the  necessary 
finance  from  private  financiers  and  the 
trade  union  movement  to  cover  their  50 
per  cent  stake  in  the  new  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  the  project  is  put  at  be¬ 
tween  £3,000,000  and  £3,500,000. 

An  editor  has  already  been  chosen  for 
the  newspaper  and  a  management  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  set  up. 

Former  Beaverbrook  Press  workers 
have  put  their  redundancy  payments  into 
the  project. 

If  the  new  morning  newspaper  is  set 
up,  it  will  employ  an  initial  staff  of  500.  It 
will  be  politically  independent. 

New  color  enlarger 

A  completely  automated  color  separa¬ 
tion  enlarger  has  been  announced  by  the 
Hohlux  division  of  Berthold  Fototype  Co. 

The  unit  has  a  range  of  4X  reduction  to 
16X  enlargement  with  the  use  of  Rodagon 
and  Apo  Rodagon  lenses.  Side  position 
console  is  designed  to  permit  lens  posi¬ 
tion,  filter  combinations,  exposure  compu¬ 
tation  and  flash  and  bump  timing. 

Vacuum  copy  board  32  x  39"  con¬ 
tains  retractable  pins  for  sizes  5''x7" 
up  to  271^"x31". 

Densitometric  values  are  directly  read 
into  the  Hohlux  1011  programming  unit. 
Lighting  is  w’ith  8000  watts  of  pulsed 
xenon  for  color  separations  or  2000  watts 
Halogen  for  duping  and  continuous  tone 
exposures. 


NLRB  aiid  Dow  Jones 
settlement  reached 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  agreed  to  post  a 
notice  to  all  employees  for  60  days  as  part 
of  an  informal  settlement  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  following  a 
July  24  hearing  before  the  NLRB  over 
unfair  labor  practice  charges. 

The  charges  were  filed  against  the  com¬ 
pany  by  tw’o  news  assistants  at  AP-Dow 
Jones  International  News  Service,  jointly 
owned  by  Dow  Jones  and  Associated 
Press. 

The  notice  to  be  posted  “in  conspicuous 
places”  in  and  about  Dow  Jones’  New 
York  offices  provides  that  the  employer: 
“will  not  verbally  berate  our  employees, 
change  their  job  assignments,  subject 
them  to  disparate  supervision,  criticize 
their  job  performance,  or  in  any  other 
manner  discriminate  in  regard  to  hire  and 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  other  term 
or  condition  of  employment  because  they 
file  or  participate  in  the  processing  of 
grievances.” 

It  further  states  that  Dow  Jones  will 
not  “interfere  w’ith,  restrain  or  coerce” 
employees  in  exercising  rights  guaranteed 
to  them  by  Section  7  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Another  stipulation  in  the  notice  says 
the  company  will  not  discourage  or  en¬ 
courage  membership  in  Independent  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Publishers’  Employees,  Inc.,  the 
company  union. 

And  it  withdraws  any  form  of  criticism 
from  the  personnel  files  on  the  persons 
who  originally  filed  the  complaint  with  the 
NLRB. 

The  charge  in  this  proceeding  was  filed 
by  news  assistants  Dennis  Pauley  and 
John  Affito.  Initial  grievances  were  filed 
with  the  company’s  union  by  Pauley  and 
Affito,  charging  that  they  were  doing  copy 
reader  work  but  being  paid  at  the  lower 
classification  rate,  (see  E&P,  June  15, 
1974). 

They  also  filed  separate  charges  of 
harassment  by  their  superiors.  The 
grievants  then  filed  with  the  NLRB  and 
secured  personal  legal  counsel. 

New  York  civil  rights  attorney  and  his¬ 
torian,  How’ard  N.  Meyer,  representing 
the  tw’o  news  assistants,  plans  to  contest 
the  settlement  on  grounds:  1)  the  Compa¬ 
ny  agreed  to  post  the  notice  only  in  New 
York  offices;  2)  the  language  in  the  no¬ 
tice  was  considerably  weaker  than  the 
language  in  the  complaint  issued  by  the 
NLRB;  3)  no  agreement  was  reached  by 
the  Company  to  pay  the  legal  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  pressing  the  charge. 

Meyer  was  given  permission  at  the 
hearing  to  appeal  to  the  entire  NLRB 
Board  in  Washington  on  the  question  of 
legal  fee.  The  appeal  has  been  rejected. 

• 

School  ban  upheld 

Los  Angeles  Superior  Judge  Campbell 
M.  Lucas  refused  to  enjoin  University 
High  School  officials  from  preventing  dis¬ 
tribution  of  an  off-campus  student  news¬ 
paper.  Judge  Campbell  ruled  (August  29) 
that  “Based  on  the  facts  of  our  education 
system,  high  school  students  do  not  have 
complete  and  unfettered  First  Amendment 
rights.” 
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Canadian  group  buys 
Florida  printing  firm 

In  twin  deals  that  spanned  5,000  miles 
and  were  completed  on  the  same  day,  a 
Canadian  newspaper  group  purchased  a 
Sarasota,  Florida  printing  company  and  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  oil-rich  Alberta, 
Canada. 

The  transactions  were  completed  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

Bowes  Publishers  Limited,  of  London, 
Ontario,  bought  Suncoast  Color  Press 
Inc.,  5775  S.  McIntosh  Road,  from  Bert  C. 
Carlyle  and  Helen  Carlyle. 

Suncoast,  established  a  year  ago,  is  a 
centralized  web  press  plant,  printing 
weekly  newspapers,  specialty  publications 
and  magazines  under  contract  for  their 
publishers. 

On  the  same  day,  the  company  com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  for  the  McMurray 
Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  at 
Fort  McMurray  in  the  center  of  northern 
Canada’s  Athabasca  tar  sands. 

The  tar  sands,  with  an  oil  potential 
equivalent  to  the  Middle  East,  are  now 
under  intensive  development. 

The  company  will  operate  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  conjunction  with  a  new  dai¬ 
ly  paper,  Fort  McMurray  TODAY,  which 
begins  publication  October  1. 

Bowes  Publishers  operates  three  daily 
and  six  weekly  new'spapers  and  two  cen¬ 
tralized  offset  printing  plants  in  three 
different  Canadian  provinces. 

Suncoast  is  the  firm’s  first  U.S.  pur¬ 
chase. 

Price  increases 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  and  the  Tulsa  Daily 
World  increased  street  sale  and  home  de¬ 
livery  prices  September  1  with  the  former 
going  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  and  the 
latter  from  45  cents  a  week  to  56  cents. 
The  Sunday  edition  price  was  not 
changed. 

*  *  * 

In  Texas  both  Amarillo  and  Lubbock 
newspapers  have  joined  the  large  number 
that  have  raised  rates.  The  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal  has  announced  $4.95  as  the 
new  monthly  rate  for  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  home  delivery.  The  Sunday 
rack  price  will  be  35  cents  instead  of  25 
and  the  daily  edition  will  be  15  cents 
rather  than  10.  The  Amarillo  Globe-News 
announced  that  $1.90  per  month  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  morning  or  evening  paper 
and  $2.90  if  the  Sunday  one  is  included. 
• 

Journalism  review 

The  journalism  department  of  San 
Francisco  State  University  will  publish  a 
quarterly  journalism  review  for  Northern 
California  in  cooperation  with  the  Society 
of  Profession?’  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  SF  State  Chapter.  The  first  issue  of 
feed /back  will  be  printed  in  October.  B. 
H.  Liebes  and  Lynn  Ludlow  are  co¬ 
editors.  Liebes  is  chairman  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department,  and  was  named  College 
Journalism  Educator  of  the  year  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation.  Ludlow  is  an  investigative  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


New  sales  office 

Parade  has  opened  its  own  West  Coast 
Sales  office  at  3700  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  opening  of  the  offices 
ends  Parade’s  relationship  with  Zunich 
and  Follansbee.  Jack  Reynolds  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  sales  manager.  He  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 


$1  million  judgment 
awarded  for  libel 

A  jury  awarded  $1  million  libel  dam¬ 
ages  to  Lloyd  Early,  a  former  Florida 
school  superintendent,  against  Palm 
Beach  Newspapers  Inc.  and  two  editors. 
Attorneys  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and 
Times  indicated  they  will  ask  for  a  new 
trial. 

The  Cox  group  papers  were  assessed 
$950,000  compensatory  damages  and  $25,- 
000  punitive  damages  were  awarded 
against  Robert  H.  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of 
the  Times,  and  Gregory  Favre,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Post.  Early  claimed  that  a 
series  of  articles  and  editorials  injured 
his  health  and  reputation  when  he  was 
director  of  the  school  system  from  1968 
through  1972. 

• 

Mrs.  Graham  to  get 
Public  Service  award 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  been  selected  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
1974  Public  Service  award  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

The  Ad  Council,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business,  advertising  and  commu¬ 
nications  industries,  will  honor  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  at  its  annual  dinner  on  November  20. 

The  award,  chosen  by  85  members  of 
the  council’s  board,  goes  to  the  person 
judged  to  exemplify  those  characteristics 
and  a  record  of  achievement  in  serving 
the  public. 

• 

Polaroid  launches  ads 
for  SX-70  Model  2 

Starting  in  October,  Polaroid  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  use  major  market  newspaper 
ads,  network  tv  and  magazines  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  SX-70  Model  2,  a  less  expensive 
version  of  its  instant  picture  camera. 

The  SX-70  originally  retailed  for  $180. 
The  new  camera  which  is  plastic  covered 
will  list  at  $149.95.  Advertising  handled 
by  Polaroid  will  be  designed  to  meet  an 
allocation  method  of  distribution  of  the 
new  camera  to  retailers. 

No  set  amount  for  advertising  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

• 

Strike  averted 

The  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 
agreed  to  a  new  contract  on  August  24, 
five  hours  after  a  deadline  for  a  strike 
against  the  papers. 


Miracle  White  budgets 
$1.25  million  for  ads 

An  advertising  budget  of  $1.25  million 
will  be  used  in  the  fourth  quarter  by 
Miracle  White  Company  of  Chicago  to 
promote  three  laundry  products. 

Using  Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
and  daily  newspaper  ads.  Miracle  White 
Super  Strength  Cleaner,  herbal  fragrance 
“First  In”  Fabric  Softener  and  Miracle 
White  Soil  and  Stain  Remover.  Ads  will 
include  a  15  cents-off  coupon  for  the 
fabric  softener.  And  color  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  Parade,  Family  Weekly  and  oth¬ 
er  Sunday  supps. 

Schedule  for  newspaper  ads  include  the 
top  30  U.S.  markets,  according  to  compa¬ 
ny  vicepresident  Marshall  Kissell. 

The  company  which  also  uses  network 
and  spot  tv,  magazines  and  radio  has 
budgeted  more  than  $5  million  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  during  1975.  This 
will  amount  to  a  $2  million  increase  over 
1974. 

Agency  is  Needham,  Harper  and  Steers 
in  Chicago. 

• 

JWT  branches  win 
two  new  accounts 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has  been 
awarded  two  new  accounts  for  advertising 
and  promotion.  At  the  agency’s  Detroit 
office,  Vic  Tanny  International,  a  health 
club  chain  with  70  outlets,  awarded  a 
contract  with  billings  in  excess  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  The  corporate  communications  ac¬ 
count  for  Affiliated  Bank  Shares  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Inc.,  holding  company  for  18  com¬ 
mercial  banks  headquartered  in  Boulder, 
will  be  handled  by  JWT/ West  in  Denver. 
• 

Y&R  Houston  firm 
set  merger  terms 

Rives,  Dyke  and  Co.  of  Houston  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  a  merger  agree¬ 
ment  with  Young  &  Rubicam  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  The  Texas  agency  will  now  become 
part  of  Rives,  Dyke/Y&R.  Jean  William 
Brown  will  continued  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  J.  Eugene  Hart  Jr., 
senior  vicepresident  of  Y&R’s  Houston 
branch,  will  continue  as  senior  executive. 
Total  billings  of  the  Houston  agency  are 
estimated  to  reach  $1.5  million. 

• 

New  OCR  units 

Datatype  corporation  has  announced 
two  additional  optical  page  readers,  the 
Model  400  and  500. 

Model  400  is  a  direct  replacement  for 
previous  models  but  has  an  increased 
reading  speed  now  at  110  characters  per 
second. 

Model  500  is  a  model  400  with  a  micro¬ 
processor  added.  The  processor  has  45 
generalized  computer  instructions  which 
provides  the  flexibility  of  tailoring  the 
unit  to  specific  requirements.  Most  stan¬ 
dard  CRT  terminals  can  be  connected  to 
the  unit  to  provide  a  variety  of  operation¬ 
al  modes. 
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Gampbell-Ewald 
to  re-emphasize 
media  buying 

A  new  policy  designed  to  give  media 
salesmen  and  ad  agency  media  buyers  a 
stronger  role  again  in  the  operations  of 
the  agency  was  pledged  by  Thomas  B. 
Adams,  board  chairman  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.  September  5. 

Speaking  to  representatives  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  broadcasting,  marketing  at  the 
agency’s  Media  Day  conference,  held 
in  Detroit,  Adams  pledged  the  “reinte¬ 
gration  of  our  media  people  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  team  so  as  to  give  equal  and 
proper  voice  to  all  forms  of  media  at  the 
outset  of  any  client’s  advertising  plans.’’ 

The  new  policy  of  “beefing  up  our  in¬ 
agency  media  activities’’  and  “courting 
and  maintaining  an  intimate  association 
with  media  representatives”  was  hailed  by 
Adams  as  a  “return  to  practices  of  pre¬ 
television  days”  with  account,  creative 
and  media  groups  working  in  tandem. 

Somehow,  however,  the  creative-media- 
account  balance  got  “out  of  synch,” 
Adams  said.  While  not  assigning  blame, 
Adams  pointed  out  that  television  with  its 
size,  complexity,  cost  and  emotionalism, 
allowed  everyone  to  become  involved  in 
program  selection,  commercial  creativity 
and  other  areas.  The  result  was  that  all 
became  “TV  experts.”  Gradually,  media 
departments  in  advertising  agencies  found 
themselves  relegated  virtually  to  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  rather  than  fulfilling  roles 
as  the  strategy  arm  of  advertising,  Adams 
declared. 

With  the  new  policy  of  more  media 
muscle  at  Campbell-Ewald,  Adams  said 
the  goals  would  be  to  provide  a  healthy 
climate  for  development  and  attraction  of 
media  professionals  and  to  revitalize  con¬ 
tacts  with  media  representatives. 

Adams  emphasized  the  move  is  a  “long 
term  policy”  aimed  at  producing  a  better 
than  ever  advertising  product  and  cam¬ 
paigns  backed  by  the  best  in  research  and 
planning. 

As  an  example  of  the  substance  of  the 
new  program,  he  pointed  out  that  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  has  a  media  man  who  also  has 
account  experience  on  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

In  welcoming  the  executives  and  rep- 
lesentatives  of  mass  media  to  the  special 
conference,  Adams  stressed  the  increasing¬ 
ly  important  role  of  advertising  and  media 
in  communicating  what  the  business 
world  has  to  say  to  the  public. 

As  a  point  of  interest,  he  said,  business 
clients  have  invested  over  three  billion 
media  dollars  through  Campbell-Ewald 
during  the  agency’s  history  covering 
more  than  a  half  century. 

“If  advertising  is  the  lifeblood  of  busi¬ 
ness,  then  it  is  equally  true  that  media 
.  .  .  constitute  the  lifeblood  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  observed. 

Because  of  this  vital  role  played  by 
media,  Adams  said,  the  re-integrating  of 
the  media  operation  into  the  “balance  of 
power”  at  his  agency  became  a  key  mes¬ 
sage  for  Media  Day. 
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Family  Weekly  adds  6 

Six  newspapers  have  added  Family 
Weekly  magazine,  Morton  Frank,  publish¬ 
er,  announced  this  week.  On  September  8, 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian,  Burling¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Times-News,  and  Greenburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Review  began  distribution 
of  the  supplement.  The  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph  added  FW  this  weekend.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  5  and  November  2,  the  Yoi’k  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record  and  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Bulletin  and  Herald  join  the  fold. 
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Weekly  publisher  joins 
Washington  Post  board 

Warren  E.  Buffett,  owner  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Omaha,  and  Donald  E. 
Graham,  son  of  Katharine  GrahaJii,  were 
named  to  the  Washington  Post  Company’s 
board  of  directors,  raising  the  number  on 
the  board  to  15. 

Buffett  made  news  last  December  when 
it  was  disclosed  that  he  had  become  the 
largest  single  stockholder  of  the  Post  Co. 
outside  of  management  and  the  employes 
profit  sharing  trust. 

Buffett,  who  is  chairman  of  Berkshire 
Hathaway  Inc.  and  also  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  including  Sun  Newspapers  Inc., 
a  weekly  group  in  and  around  Omaha, 
acquired  465,000  of  the  Post  Co.’s  3.986 
million  shares  at  a  cost  of  about  $10 
million.  Buffett’s  companies  also  own  a 
4  per  cent  interest  in  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
it  was  reported  in  December. 

His  interest  in  the  Post  Co.  gives  him 
a  voice  in  selecting  30  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper’s  directors.  (Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  chairman  of  the  Post  Co.,  controls 
51  per  cent  of  the  A-stock,  which  elects 
70  per  cent  of  the  directors.) 

Buffett  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  1971. 

Donald  Graham,  the  other  new  board 
member,  recently  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  sports  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  He  has  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  and  as  a  reporter 
fo.'  Xewsweek. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 
forms  new  organization 

A  reorganization  of  the  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  Group  of  Rockwell  International 
Corp.  on  a  non-divisional  basis  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Karl  Hoenecke,  MGD  presi¬ 
dent. 

Under  the  new  organization,  major  ac¬ 
tivities  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems  and  its 
former  division  are  grouped  by  function 
and  carried  out  by  their  respective  units 
which  report  to  a  single  MGD  headquar¬ 
ters.  Product  names  for  former  Goss 
Miehle  and  information  products  division 
will  be  maintained. 

Lester  Kraft,  vicepresident-marketing 
for  newspaper  products,  is  responsible  for 
all  marketing  activities  related  to  the 
Goss  line  of  newspaper  presses,  the  MGD 
line  of  photocomposition  products,  Goss- 
Ferag  conveyor  system  and  other  press 
equipment  for  newspapers. 

• 

3-millionth  ad 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  its  3- 
millionth  classified  ad — an  ad  from 
Shakeys  Pizza  Parlors — on  September  8. 
Paul  Mahoney,  director  of  classified,  said 
the  Times  was  looking  forward  to  publish¬ 
ing  over  4  million  classified  ads  again  this 
year.  In  1973,  the  paper  carried  4,448,888 
classified  ads. 
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Plant  fire  draws  attention 
to  crusading  weekly  editor 


By  Philly  Murlha 

A  barby  mix  of  meandering  gossip 
threading  between  credible  and  “scream¬ 
ingly”  eloquent  analysis  of  pertinent  local 
issues:  attacks  on  strip  mining,  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s 
proposed  purchase  of  local  coal  reserves, 
biting  at  the  electrical  octopus  and  the 
school,  state,  county  administration  net¬ 
works  is  Tom  Gish’s  Wliiteslnirff  (Ky.) 
Mountnin  Engle. 

A  mountain  paper  that  reaches  beyond 
the  geographic  center  of  the  Appalachian 
area,  the  Eagle  is  tough,  and  is  built  on 
editorial  strength  and  reader  contribution- 
participation.  The  reader  is  encouraged, 
according  to  publisher  Gish,  to  “recognize 
the  fact  that  he  can  contribute  and  sup¬ 
port  the  paper.  This  helps  us  be  independ¬ 
ent.  In  general  we  have  had  a  fair  suc¬ 
cess  with  circulation  philosophy.” 

mountain  paper,  because  tbe  Eagle 
touches  emotions  with  too  often  vinegary 
truth  instead  of  a  sugary  placebo.  So  of¬ 
ten,  that  Gish  has  riled  residents  and 
companies,  in  fact  he  suggests:  “Some 
people  want  the  Eagle  silenced.” 

Silenced  weekly? 

Destroyed  in  physical  structure  is  what 
has  happened.  But  the  newspaper  is  still 
distilling  crusades,  views,  news,  investiga¬ 
tion.  On  August  1,  Gish’s  plant  was 
scarred  by  fire.  Losses  are  estimated  at 
$17,000. 

Gish  did  a  bit  of  his  own  investigation, 
realizing  that  he  could  still  use  his  facili¬ 
ty  as  there  was  little  structural  damage 
and  the  landlord  had  agreed  to  repaint 
the  building. 

He  was  rummaging  through  the  debris, 
came  up  with  a  stack  of  charred  envelopes 
beside  a  door  near  an  alley  way;  the 
paper  reeked  of  kerosene;  a  window  pane 
was  broken. 

The  state  police  arson  investigator  was 
called  in.  Currently  Gish  reports  that  au¬ 
thorities  have  declared  officially  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  arson.  He  said  that  a 
3-man  crew  is  still  investigating  but  Gish 
said  he  is  unaware  of  any  further  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  Mountain  Eagle,  after  18  years 
under  Gish’s  work  and  direction  was  still 
ready  to  voice  and  spew  news,  and  bite  on 
issues.  But  again,  Gish,  was  faced  with 
his  serpeant  unwieldy;  this  time:  police 
intervention. 

He  was  making  up  an  advertisement 
shortly  after  the  fire;  the  police  chief 
notified  him  by  tacked  up  signs  that  the 
building  was  condemned. 

Gish  had  no  choice;  the  Eagle  would 
rise  from  his  home.  Typewriter  paste-up; 
two  of  his  younger  children  sorting  mail; 
his  wife,  a  reporter,  working  in  her  spare 
time;  working  in  the  living  room  and  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  Mountain  Eagle  is  still 
appearing. 

Gish  said  the  plate  and  film  work  is 


done  at  Highlander  Publishing  Co.,  in 
Prestonsburg,  Ky.,  a  cooperative  owned  by 
tbe  3  Kentucky  weeklies:  tbe  Pike  County 
Nete.-t,  Floyd  County  Times,  and  the 
Pninfsi'ille  Herald. 

Gish  says  he  is  surprised  that  the  Eagle 
is  going  as  smoothly  as  it  is,  “We’re  get¬ 
ting  along  amazingly  well.  The  thing  that 
keeps  surjirising  us  is  the  simple  knowl¬ 
edge  that  with  IBM  typewriters,  a  bor¬ 
rowed  1875  waxer,  we’re  in  business.” 

Gish’s  Eagle  is  controversial  out-spoken. 
Spunk  and  good  writing  is  inherent.  Gish 
a  former  United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Frankfurt,  Ky.,  is  a 
wordsmitb  and  editorialist.  His  paper, 
with  a  circulation  of  5,700  attracts  issue- 
interested  readers  beyond  centi'al  Appa¬ 
lachia,  into  big  indu.strial  cities. 

He’s  won  Kentucky  Press  .Association 
awards,  but  isn’t  concerned  with  them  any- 
moie.  Currently  he  is  totally  consumed 
with  putting  back  together  and  keeping 
the  Eagle  in  tow.  He  also  is  interested  in 
“continuing  his  small-scale  classroom,” 
which  has  been  part  of  his  operation  for 
the  past  decade. 

Student  staffers 

He’s  had  staffers  and  interns  from 
Montana,  Massachusetts,  and  currently 
has  a  new  intern  from  Plainfield,  Vt.  The 
students  mostly  hear  about  the  Eagle  by 
word-of-mouth  according  to  Gish.  “The 
paper  is  fairly  well-known  because  of  the 
variety  of  environmental  and  social  is¬ 
sues.  Kids  want  to  get  involved.” 

Because  of  the  Eagle’s  reputation,  news 
of  the  fire  and  the  lusty  publisher,  spread 
(luickly.  The  media  picked  up  covering 
Gish  as  a  mountaineer  writing  for  “plain 
Kentuckians.”  Ernest  B.  Ferguson,  syndi¬ 
cated  through  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
keyed  a  feature  “Suppression  of  the 
Press — Kentucky  Mountain  Style,”  and 
Wayne  King  did  a  special  for  the  Neiv 
York  Times,  “.An  Eagle  That  Just  Won’t 
Stop  Screaming,”  with  a  feature-news 
twist. 

Gish  said,  since  the  fire,  Robert  Schul- 
man,  Louisville  Times  media  critic  has 
done  several  columns  on  the  fire  and  on 
another  issue  pertaining  to  freedom  of 
information  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Since  the  incited  damages,  August  1,  Gish 
has  received  300-400  clippings  from  all 
over  the  country.  He  said  the  Eagle  was 
reported  about  in  most  of  the  major  U.S. 
metro-areas.  .And  in  addition,  he  has 
several  hundred  letters  from  the  general 
public  including  contributions  from  people 
ranging  from  $1  to  $100. 

Media  plays  media 

Gish  suspects  that  coverage  is  not  yet 
over,  a  feature  has  been  planned  for  an 
October  issue  of  More;  plus  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  Sunday  supplement  has 


scheduled  an  article  on  the  Eagle  and  the 
fire. 

On  the  point  of  damages,  Gish  said  he 
was  under-insured.  He  only  had  $10,000  in 
insurance  monies  taken  out  but  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  settlement  for  that  money. 
He  said  he  immediately  invested  in  Com- 
pugraphic,  thinking  that  typesetting 
equipment  was  first  important.  Other 
things  could  be  put  together  in  time. 

Issue-preoccupied 

Right  now,  Gi-sh’s  income  is  50  percent 
from  circulation  and  50  percent  from  ad¬ 
vertising;  unusual  for  a  weekly.  He  usu¬ 
ally  has  a  ratio  of  two-thirds  news- 
editorial  to  one-third  advertising.  There 
is  another  paper  in  the  area:  the  Letch¬ 
er  County  Community  Press,  but  he  said 
it  has  never  been  any  competition  in  news 
or  circulation;  although  advertising  is 
high. 

Fire  coverage  temporarily  displaced  an 
even  more  important  development,  editori¬ 
ally,  with  the  Eagle,  Gish  acknowledges. 
He  is  currently  in  a  position  where  he 
may  be  involved  in  a  suit  against  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  over  a  major 
freedom  of  the  press  development. 

“The  TV.A  has  taken  a  position  that  we 
or  any  other  publication  has  to  pay  the 
agency  for  the  time  of  the  personnel  in 
collecting  information  or  answering  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  noted. 

He  said  if  a  paper  submits  a  question 
that  is  going  to  take  a  $50  an  hour  consult¬ 
ant,  three  hours,  the  newspaper  will  then 
be  charged  accordingly,  $150. 

This  involves  Gish’s  paper.  He  said  the 
issue  came  up  when  he  was  interested  in 
getting  information  “a  really  routine  re¬ 
quest”  concerning  TV.A’s  proposed  pur¬ 
chases  of  coal  reserves,  which  of  course 
affects  Whitesburg. 

Gish  received  a  bill  for  $128  for  the 
time  of  a  file  clerk  and  supervisor.  Gish 
contacted  Jack  Landau  of  the  Reporter’s 
Committee  in  Washington,  who  told  him 
the  Freedom  of  Information  .Act  says 
charges  authorized  by  the  Congressional 
Legislature  are  only  intended  to  cover 
costs  of  copying,  xeroxes,  etc.  “In  other 
words  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  direct  out- 
of-tbe  pocket  charges,  not  hourly  wages,” 
Gish  explained. 

Gish  believes  this  issue  to  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  development,  it:  “seriously  compro¬ 
mises  freedom  of  the  press,”  and  he  said  it 
is  “attaching  a  money  tag  on  right  to 
know.” 

In  addition  to  this  possible  suit,  Gish 
points  out  that  the  Eagle  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  41-year-history  of  TVA 
to  attempt  to  cover  a  TV.A  board  meeting, 
“That  says  something  for  Tennessee,  or 
.Alabama  journalism,”  Gish  criticized. 

He  relates  that  his  reporter  was  barred 
from  the  meeting,  because  the  TV.A  as  a 
federal  agency  is  not  subject  to  open 
meetings  rulings  (the  new  Tennessee 
Sunshine  Law). 

Gish  feels  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  will  probably  file  suit  to  recover  the 
fee  that  was  charged,  which  is  alleged  to 
be  illegally  assessed.  Again  Gish  will 
probably  be  in  the  spotlight;  it  may  not 
mean  a  landmark  precedent  for  freedom 
of  information,  but  it  may  be  on  a  small 
but  important  level. 
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The  first  low-cost* 
automated  correction  terminal. 


Our  easy-to-use,  easy-to- 
understand  Electro/Set®450. 

We  think  correcting  terminals  should  be 
inexpensive,  easy  to  understand,  and  easy  to 
operate.  That’s  why  we’ve  developed  one  that 
closes  a  major  gap  in  phototypesetting 
technology;  the  new  Electro/Set  450.  It’s  the 
first  automated  correction  terminal  priced 
within  the  range  of  every  phototypesetting 
operation. 

An  extension  of  our  industry-leading 
Electro/Set  line  of  input  keyboards,  the  450  is 
a  keyboard  device  with  a  64-character  visual 
display.  Triggered  by  a  keyboard  input  of  an 
identifying  “tag”,  the  unit  automatically 
searches  through  existing  tape  at  40  cps, 
stopping  at  the  desired  spot  (identified  on 
screen  by  a  cursor)  to  permit  the  operator  to 
re-write,  delete,  insert,  or  merge  new  copy. 

The  output  is  clean,  corrected  tape. 

Many  convenience  controls  reduce  editing  func¬ 
tions  to  a  single  keystroke.  The  operation  is  so 
simple  that  your  competent  keyboard  operator 
can  master  the  450  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Optional  features  such  as  programmable  multiple 


X 


code  keys  can  multiply  production.  And  the  450 
doubles  as  a  standard  perforating  keyboard. 

Like  visitors  at  recent  industry  shows,  we’re  sure 
you’ll  accord  the  Electro/Set  450  an  outstanding 
performance/price  rating.  So  be  sure  to  ask  your 
VariTyper  man  to  demonstrate  it  soon.  Or  write 
for  a  free  brochure  to  VariTyper,  11  Mt. 

Pleasant  Ave.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 


Advancing  the  state 
of  the  graphic  art. 


'Priced  under  $5500 
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/  See  the  latest  composing  room 
/  innovations  from  the  leader  in 
low-cost  photocomposition  — 
Compugraphic  in  booth  1405. 
Make  plans  to  attend  ...  today! 
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Memphis  classified  on /line 
offset  planned  for  1975 


The  Commercial  Appeal  (published  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday)  and  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  (evenings),  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  put  one  of 
the  nation’s  first  completely  integrated 
classified  systems  into  operation  January 
1, 1974. 

The  term  “completely  integrated  clas¬ 
sified  system”  means  that  all  steps  in¬ 
volved  in  typesetting  and  billing  are  pro¬ 
duced  through  scanner-ready  copy  typed 
by  classified  personnel. 

Development  of  the  system  was  made 
possible  by  a  concentrated  and  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  of  Dataway,  Tal-Star,  Mer- 
genthaler,  ECRM  and  through  many 
months  of  hard  work,  planning,  program¬ 
ming  and  coordination  of  the  advertising, 
production  and  business  departments. 

This  is  the  latest  in  the  step-by-step 
conversion  to  photocomposition  at  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company. 

Switch  to  offset 

As  planned  by  W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr., 
President  and  Business  Manager,  and 
James  L.  Fenley,  Production  Manager, 
conversion  to  100%  photocomposition  is 
proceeding  on  a  time  table  established  in 
1967  and  will  culminate  in  the  switch  from 
present  letterpress  to  offset  printing  when 
a  new  multi-million  dollar  offset  produc¬ 
tion  facility  housing  32  Goss  Metro  units 
is  completed  in  1975. 

The  implementation  of  a  stored  clas¬ 
sified  system  is  a  significant  step  in  this 
conversion.  Several  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  joined  together  in  early  1973  and 
wrote  specifications  for  an  integrated 
classified  system  that  would  encompass 
both  production  and  billing.  Software  de¬ 
sign  is  Tal-Star  modified  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  System.  Billing  design 
was  developed  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  Memphis  was  the  pilot  installation 
for  Scripps-Howard. 

Photocomposition  started 

Photocomposition  at  Memphis  started 
in  1967  with  Mergenthaler  Linofilm  equip¬ 
ment.  Super  Quick  machines  were  added  in 
1969  and  all  display  advertising  was  then 
handled  by  photocomposition.  Expansion 
possibilities  were  limited  with  the  IBM 
1130  equipment  and  program.  In  1970 
Memphis  and  other  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  entered  into  a  joint  venture  to  get 
a  better  program  and  computer. 

Specifications  were  written  and  Tal-Star 
selected.  At  this  time  Memphis  also  was 
considering  new  press  equipment.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  build  a  new  production 
plant  and  to  go  offset.  This  decision  called 
for  100%  conversion  to  photocomposition. 

The  first  significant  step  was  to  build 
and  equip  a  room  in  the  composing  de¬ 
partment  to  house  the  new  computer  and 
photocomposition  machines.  Equipment 


chosen  was  three  Linotron  505  TC’s  used 
with  two  24K  GA  1830  computers  and  two 
ECRM  scanners.  The  system  is  planned  to 
handle  double  the  present  volume.  Hard¬ 
ware  is  maintained  on  a  lease  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  vendors.  Printers  were  re¬ 
trained  and  this  system  was  put  into  use 
early  in  1973. 

A  completely  new  classified  telephone 
sales  room  was  designed  and  constructed. 
It  was  located  in  another  part  of  the 
building  enabling  all  work  to  be  done 
without  interference  with  the  phone  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  switch  over  was  made  with¬ 
out  interruption  of  service. 

The  new  classified  telephone  sales  de¬ 
partment  is  equipped  with  IBM  Selectric 
typewriters  and  has  36  custom-made  desks 
with  34  telephone  positions  hooked  into 
the  Model  2A  Automatic  Call  Distribution 
System.  In  addition,  there  is  one  ACD 
position  in  a  private  training  room  and 
two  supervisory  (monitor)  consoles  in  the 
supervisors’  office.  The  system  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  another  8  phone  positions  as 
needed. 

Each  position  has  station  line  from 
main  PBX  for  interoffice  and  outgoing 
calls.  There  are  four  direct-out  lines 
shared  by  eight  of  the  ACD  positions  who 
have  heavy  call-back  responsibilities,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  by-pass  the  PBX.  Commer¬ 
cial  sales  positions  also  have  private  di¬ 
rect  lines. 

Expansion  of  telephone  sales 

The  expanded  classified  phone  operation 
frees  the  outside  staff  for  handling  clas¬ 
sified  display  ads.  More  efficient  handling 
of  liner  ads  is  accomplished  through  the 
phone  room.  The  outside  sales  force  con¬ 
sequently  has  been  reduced  by  two,  while 
adding  to  the  telephone  sales  department. 
In  1974  the  telephone  sales  department 
will  produce  over  50%  of  classified  linage 
and  over  70%  of  the  ad  count.  Although 
classified  has  expanded  rapidly  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales  personnel  (from  30  in  1972  to 
45  in  1974),  the  increased  productivity  per 
employee  far  offsets  the  other  sales  costs. 

With  this  switch  over  to  the  new  tele¬ 
phone  sales  room  made  in  August,  1973, 
the  way  was  clear  for  the  stored  classified 
system. 

Classified  pages  average  12  daily  with  a 
high  of  16  and  a  low  of  10,  and  are  made 
up  of  half  display  and  half  liner  ads. 

Special  considerations  in  classified 
make-up  design  include  use  of  column 
rules,  actual  set  type  width  of  9.7,  column 
rule  facing  9.9.  Ads  are  alphabetized  and 
sorted  by  size.  Display  ads  always  run 
below  liners  in  the  same  classification. 
Classified  section  is  9  columns  wide. 

On  December  1,  1973,  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  started  production  of  scanner- 
ready  copy  ads.  Here’s  how  classified  ads 
are  processed: 
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On  display  ads,  copy  is  received,  layout 
made,  insertion  order  form  prepared  and 
entered  into  stored  classified  system  for 
scheduling,  sizing  of  classified  sections 
and  for  billing;  sent  to  composing  room 
for  mark-up,  type  setting  and  ad  make¬ 
up;  velox  print  is  produced  from  paste¬ 
up. 

For  liner  ads,  copy  is  received  over 
telephone  or  brought  in,  typed  by  clas¬ 
sified  personnel  on  ad  insertion  order 
form,  complete  with  billing  information, 
using  IBM  Selectric  typewriters  and 
Courier  12  type  face. 

The  order  forms  are  sent  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  by  pneumatic  tube  and  are 
scanned  on  ECRM  1800  auto  readers  in 
takes  of  approximately  20  ads.  The  ECRM 
scanners  can  operate  with  tape  or  on-line 
to  the  computer.  In  turn,  the  1830  com¬ 
puters  drive  our  three  505  TC’s  on-line. 
The  ads  including  billing  data  are  stored 
on  disc,  and  simultaneous  printouts  are 
generated  in  numbered-line  form  from  the 
505’s  and  from  a  high-speed  line  printer. 
The  505  printout  is  run  through  one  of 
the  Log  E  processors,  proofread  for  sense 
and  corrected  by  TTS. 

Early  kills  are  entered  into  the  system 
by  using  a  card  reader  and  punched  cards 
prepared  by  Data  Processing,  or  by  the 
person  entering  the  kills  directly  on  the 
Teletype  ASR  33,  a  part  of  the  computer 
system. 

With  new  ads  entered  into  the  system, 
corrected,  and  early  kills  made,  a 
procedure  check  list  is  very  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  to  accomplish  the  actual  output  for 
paste-up.  Part  of  this  procedure  is  to  copy 
an  extra  disc  pack  that  we  keep  in  a  vault 
for  emergency  back  up. 

The  505  printout  is  trimmed  and  paste¬ 
up  is  done  by  wrapping  the  strips  of 
liners  that  have  been  automatically  put 
under  the  right  classification  and  alphabe¬ 
tized  by  the  computer  around  the  display 
ads  previously  set,  trimmed,  and  in  some 
cases  positioned  on  the  page. 

Front  to  back  make-up 

The  classified  section  is  made  up  from 
front  to  back  on  smaller  daily  sections 
and  from  both  ends  on  larger  daily  sec¬ 
tions.  We  have  made  up  from  as  many  as 
four  places.  The  classified  system  is  not 
integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  newspaper 
for  make-up. 

After  the  output  for  paste-up  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  computer  is  set  up  for  the 
billing  cycle.  Billing  data  for  that  day’s 
activity  is  transferred  to  the  billing  disc 
pack  and  data  processing  cards  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  card  punch.  These  cards  are 
turned  over  to  the  Data  Processing  De¬ 
partment  for  actual  billing  to  the  custom¬ 
er. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
we  can  enter  up  to  10  ads  for  the  same 
advertiser  on  one  form  thereby  elimina¬ 
ting  the  necessity  for  preparation  of  mu- 
tiple  billing  documents.  Most  liner  ads  are 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Newsroom  gets  flexibility 
with  mnemonic  concept 


A  four-year  program  has  led  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily  Advance  to 
a  computerized  newspaper  production  sys¬ 
tem  that  emphasizes  the  human  side  of 
the  new  technology. 

In  1970-71,  these  were  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  being  discussed  at  the  Lynchburg 
newspapers:  New  building?  Offset?  New 
press?  Computer?  Phototypesetting?  The 
decision  was  made  by  Powell  Glass  Jr., 
publisher,  and  by  Thomas  R.  Glass,  co¬ 
publisher,  to  print  offset  in  a  new  building 
(the  move  was  completed  early  this  year) 
with  a  Cottrell  1650  press. 

These  decisions  left  unresolved  key 
questions  concerning  the  choice  of  a  com¬ 
puter  and  typesetting  system  for  the  news 
and  classified  ad  departments. 

The  publishers,  working  with  Stan 
Bates,  director  of  operations,  decided  that 
a  tapeless  operation  was  the  way  to  go, 
provided  (1)  special  computer  software 
could  be  written  and  (2)  a  phototypeset¬ 
ting  unit  with  the  proper  number  of  type 
faces/and  sizes  could  be  purchased  and 
interfaced  to  the  computer. 

Newsroom  flexibility 

“We  did  not  w'ant  to  take  away  from 
the  newsroom  the  ability  to  compose  a 
quality  product,”  Bates  said.  “But  more 
than  that,  we  wanted  to  give  the  news¬ 


room  more  flexibility  than  it  had  before.” 

The  Photon  Pacesetter  Mark  3  w’as  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  phototypesetter.  It  interfaced 
to  the  computer  and  would  accommodate 
the  necessary  16  type  faces  in  various 
sizes  from  6  point  to  72  point  which  was 
needed  to  set  both  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  and  the  classified  sec¬ 
tions. 

For  the  specialized  computer  software, 
the  newspapers  turned  to  Xylogics,  which 
provided  a  coding  system  which  Bates  be¬ 
lieves  is  unique  in  the  industry.  The  cod¬ 
ing  is  mnemonic,  based  on  an  easy-to- 
remember  formula  instead  of  format  num¬ 
bers. 

“The  editor  marks  his  instructions  for 
the  computer  with  codes  such  as  ‘/hr’  for 
Roman  head,  ‘/by’  for  byline,  ‘/Id’  for  lead, 
‘/st’  for  story  text,”  Bates  said. 

“These  mnemonics  can  be  detailed  by 
column  sizes  by  ‘/I’  for  one  column,  ‘/2’ 
for  two  column,  and  so  forth,”  Bates  said. 
“And  the  point  sizes  can  be  detailed 
through  ‘/9’  for  9  point,  ‘/14’  for  14  point, 
‘/60’  for  60  point,  and  so  forth.” 

Said  Robert  Wimer,  assistant  editor  for 
The  Daily  Advance:  “The  coding  system  is 
as  close  as  we  can  make  it  to  the  termino¬ 
logy  we  had  in  the  old  system  (the  edi¬ 
tor’s  written  instructions  on  copy  sent  to 
the  composing  room).” 


ATF’s  Photo  Chase  System 

for  the  rapid  makeup  of  cold-type  classified  pages 

ATF's  Photo  Chase  System  mounts  ad  composition  from  phototypesetters  or  other 
cold  type  machines  onto  strips  of  "3D"  base  material ...  and  then  cuts  the  strips 
into  ads  that  can  be  assembled  in  the  chase  as  easily  as  metal  "cuts".  After  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  page  is  immediately  ready  for  revision  and  updating.  Fast . . .  sure  . . . 
simple,  requires  no  special  skills. 

For  complete  information,  write  for  free  ATF  Photo  Chase  System  Brochure. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  INC. 


Type  Division 
200  Elmore  Avenue 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.  07202 
Telephone;  (201)  353-1000 


One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 


ATF  type  faces  used  in  this  ad;  Franklin  Gothic  Condensed  and  Univers  57. 


“The  advantages  I  see,”  Wimer  said, 
“are  that  Tve  now  have  direct  contact 
with  the  computer  and  the  Pacesetters, 
and  this  gives  the  newsroom  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  how  the  paper  will  look.  We  are 
not  limited  to  hot  metal  equipment  that 
might  not  be  working  one  day,  or  to  hav¬ 
ing  to  argue  with  a  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  about  getting  a  two-column  box  on  a 
page.” 

Under  the  newspapers’  hot  metal  sys¬ 
tem,  editors  put  written  instructions  on 
copy  for  the  composing  room  to  follow. 
But,  according  to  Bates,  old  equipment 
and  a  shortage  of  personnel  often  dictated 
the  makeup  and  style  of  the  papers,  not 
the  editors. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  editors  com¬ 
municate  directly  with  a  computer  and  a 
phototypesetter,  and  the  restrictions  on 
composition  virtually  are  eliminated. 
Bates  said. 

Donna  Lauderdale,  a  reporter  for  The 
News,  said,  “The  editors  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  system  and  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  it  are  doing  some  very 
different  things  as  far  as  page  makeup  is 
concerned.  They  are  experimenting  and 
looking  for  new  w'ays  to  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  papers.” 

Detailed  operational  manual 

Wimer  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  worked 
with  Bates  in  a  four-month  project  to 
write  a  detailed  manual  for  the  computer¬ 
ized  system. 

The  Lynchburg  newspapers  use  Com- 
puscan  170  optical  character  recognition 
(OCR)  devices  for  copy  input,  interfaced 
to  the  Star/Xylogics  700  system  with  six 
visual  display  terminals  (VDTs). 

Here  is  how  the  system  operates:  Re¬ 
porters  prepare  copy  on  Selectric 
typewriters  under  the  constraints  of  neat¬ 
ness  necessary  in  a  scanner  environment. 
A  feature  of  the  Lynchburg  operation, 
however,  is  that  the  editors  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  scanner  environment’s  restric¬ 
tions.  They  can  edit  as  hard  as  ever,  using 
a  red  pen  (red  is  not  scannable).  Also, 
heads  are  written  or  typed  in  red  on  the 
copy  or  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 

The  copy  goes  to  the  OCRs  where  all 
but  the  red  markings  are  scanned  and  the 
story  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  com¬ 
puter.  Next,  the  VDT  operator  calls  the 
story  to  the  VDT  screen  and,  using  the 
original  copy  for  reference,  keys  in  the 
head,  corrections  and  the  coding  used  by 
the  editors.  These,  being  in  red,  have  not 
been  scanned  into  the  computer. 

Constraints  lifted 

It  is  the  use  of  the  VDT  that  lifts  the 
normal  constraints  of  the  scanner  environ¬ 
ment  from  the  editor’s  shoulders. 

After  VDT  processing,  the  copy  goes 
directly  to  the  Pacesetter  where  the  type 
is  produced  with  the  guideline,  cutoff  rule, 
head,  byline,  leads,  body  type,  etc.  intact. 
From  the  typesetter,  the  type  goes  to 
pasteup  in  a  normal  fashion,  except  that 
there  is  no  collating  of  material,  no 
proofreading  and  no  correcting. 

Bates  listed  some  of  the  objections  from 
the  editors  that  were  expressed  about  the 
system  while  it  was  being  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  as,  “We  can’t  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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stamk  alone 

One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It's  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
for  a  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Word  typos  detected 
by  Bell  Lab  computer 


Two  Bell  Laboratories  researchers  have 
devised  a  computer  program  to  detect  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  made  by  humans  while 
interacting  with  front-end  electronic 
systems. 

The  computer  program  generates  an  “in¬ 
dex  of  peculiarity”  for  each  word  of  the 
original  input  to  the  computer.  Limited 
computer  storage  capacity  is  required; 
however  typos  cannot  be  detected  without 
human  participation. 

The  value  of  the  program  is  the 
immediate  display  of  a  list  of  words  most 
likely  to  contain  typos.  Additional  so¬ 
phistication  may  be  added  to  the  program 
to  incorporate  lists  of  words  peculiar  to 
areas  of  the  country  or  encompassing 
ethnic  characteristics.  There  is  a  strong 
application  when  foreign  languages  are 
being  checked  for  errors. 

The  program  does  not  find  missing  or 
extra  words.  Semantic  nonsense  cannot  be 
detected. 

The  program  works  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  assigning  every  word  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  an  index  of  peculiarity,  the  com¬ 
puter  program  first  breaks  down  each  word 
into  all  possible  two-  and  three-letter  seg¬ 
ments,  known  as  digrams  and  trigrams. 
With  that  information  the  computer  com¬ 
piles  and  stores  a  table  which  shows  the 
number  of  times  each  such  segment  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  particular  document.  This 
table  varies  with  each  document,  of  course, 
since  it  is  totally  dependent  on  the  author’s 
choice  of  words. 

Next,  the  computer  takes  each  word  in 
the  document  and  looks  up  the  digrams 
and  trigrams  it  contains  in  the  frequency 
table  it  made  for  the  document.  It  then 
assigns  a  number  from  zero  to  twenty 
for  the  word’s  “index  of  peculiarity,” 
depending  on  the  rarity  of  the  letter 
combinations  it  contains.  The  words  are 
then  printed  out  or  displayed  in  a  list 
with  those  having  the  highest  index  at  the 
top. 

“Often-used  words”  can  be  generated 
and  incorporated  into  the  program. 
Application  of  the  program  might  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  the  newspaper  industry  to  large 
users  of  front-end  systems  who  want  to 
aid  proofreaders  or  where  a  large  volume 
of  copy  is  handled  daily. 

The  program  was  designed  by  Lorinda 
L.  Cherry  and  Robert  Morris. 


pasteup 


^^When  we  changed  over  to  cold  type  for  ad  pasteup— we 
got  all  MPS  light  tables.  So  far  as  I  know— they’re  the  best  on 
the  market.  Solidly-built.  Priced  right.  And  we  got  delivery. 
What  more  can  you  say? 

I  Ilk  BH-I-  SCHAEFER 

I  Mechanical  Superintendent 

Waukegan,  Illinois,  NEWS-SUN 


iiWe’re  proud  to  have  MPS  light  ta¬ 
bles  and  advertising  border  tapes  in 
the  NEWS-SUN.  They’ve  got  one  of 
the  most  progressive  ad  pasteup  sys¬ 
tems  I’ve  seen.  It  really  works.  Let  me 
send  you  a  free  catalog  _ 

on  Assembly  and  Light 
tables.  Call  or  write.” 


Page  proofing  system 

Vandercook  announces  two  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Posi-Proofer  newspaper  page 
proofing  system.  Speed  is  increased  al¬ 
most  50  percent  with  full  newspaper  page 
proof  from  a  paste-up  in  25  seconds 
instead  of  40  seconds.  Unit  has  new  fan 
and  vent  systems  providing  a  cooler  sur¬ 
face  around  the  original  paste-up  board. 

With  the  push  of  a  buttom  the  unit 
delivers  a  finished  proof  to  the  receiving 
tray  fixed,  dry  and  trimmed  to  length  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  10  cents  per  full 
newspaper  page.  Unit  reproduces  half¬ 
tones,  line  art,  and  reverses. 


JAMES  REZABEK 
President 


MIDWEST 


Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  North  Olcott  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60656 
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Our  All-New,  All-Star 

Composing  Room  Line  Has  Everything! 

Star  has  achieved  leadership  in  the  composing 
room  through  50  years  of  experience  and  now  leads  ^ 
the  industry  with  the  most  advanced  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems. 

This  year,  Star  stays  out  front  with  an  all-new  line. 

From  basic  keyboards,  through  counting  keyboards,  editing 
terminals,  optical  page  readers,  and  phototypesetters,  right 
up  to  our  new  CPS/700  Copy  Processing  System,  Star 
has  the  right  solution  for  any  newspaper,  regardless  of  size. 
When  you  choose  Star,  you  keep  your  composing  room 
cost-effective.  You  buy  only  the  equipment  you  need  to 
handle  your  present  workload.  Then,  Star’s  modular  equip¬ 
ment  grows  into  a  larger  system  as  your  requirements 
expand. 

Comparing  feature  for  feature.  Star  comes  out  on  top  every 
time.  After  installation.  Star  supports  you  with  service  that’s 
on  call  24  hours  a  day,  every  day. 

With  our  continuing  commitment  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  our  broad  line  of  system  modules,  and  the  highest 
quality  of  typeset  output.  Star  is  uniquely  qualified  to  help 
automate  your  composing  room.  Talk  to  Star  .  .  .  soon. 


SALES  AND 
SERVICE  OFFICES: 

EASTERN  OFFICE: 240 
South  Main  Street,  South 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07606 
(201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN 
OFFICE:  1127  South  Mannheim  Road, 

Westchester,  Illinois  60153  (312)  345- 
1222  ■  SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1924 
Piedmont  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South 
Maple  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015 
(213)  749-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE:  100  -  21st 
Avenue,  Lachine,  Quebec.  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


ISlillS 


I _ J  star  Graphic  SysteiTis,lnc. 

50  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 


Realistic  goals  interface 
cost  justification  route 


Composing  room  electronics  is  a  world 
of  plenty.  There  are  virtually  as  many 
computer  systems  and  electronic 
peripherals  (e.g.,  scanners  and  VDT 
devices)  to  choose  from,  as  there  are 
phototypesetting  machines. 

This  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  potential 
problem.  Newspapers  are  offered  the 
practical  possibility  of  a  one  leap  conver¬ 
sion  from  a  linecaster  operation  to  a 
totally  electronic,  tapeless  composing 
room.  But  to  make  such  a  leap,  observes 
Richard  A.  Myers,  publisher  of  Danbury 
(Conn.’s)  The  News-Times,  heightens  the 
potential  for  severe  conversion  difficul¬ 
ties.  What  can  happen,  he  notes,  is  that 
one  develops  degrees  of  proficiency  in  all 
areas  without  any  real  efficiency  in  one. 
The  safer — and  for  many  papers,  more 
cost  justifiable  route — is  to  perfect  exper¬ 
tise  in  a  given  area  before  moving  on  to 
a  total  system. 

The  News-Times’  given  area  is  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Via  an  on-line  com¬ 
puter  system  for  liners  (non-display  ads) 
and  in-column  display,  handled  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  production  system  from  the  balance 
of  the  paper. 

Dedicated  system 

The  new  system  is  Composition  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.’s  8K  Basic  CLASS/SET  I,  a 
streamlined  version  of  its  24/32  Newspa¬ 
per  Production  System,  specifically  dedi¬ 
cated  to  classified  advertising.  Price  tag  is 
approximately  $40,000 — a  figure  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  average  cost  of  a 
phototypesetting  machine  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  system  interfaces  a  PDP8E,  com¬ 
puter  with  8K  of  core  memory  and  two 
disk  packs  containing  3.2  million  charac¬ 
ters  of  storage  capacity;  a  Bee  Hive  video 
display  terminal;  and  teletype  logging 
printer.  It’s  a  totally  on-line  system  at 
Danbury,  cable-connected  to  a  Photon 
Mark  II  Pacesetter,  with  an  interface  con¬ 
nector  on  the  paper’s  second  Mark  II,  just 
in  case  it’s  needed.  The  balance  of  the 
paper  is  handled  by  the  Mark  IIs,  driven 
by  a  battery  of  tape  perforating  key¬ 
boards. 


Danbury  has  been  using  a  dual  produc¬ 
tion  system  in  the  composing  room  since 
its  conversion  to  offset  in  1970.  A  battery 
of  tape-driven  linecasters  was  replaced  by 
two  Photon  713-20S  for  news  and  display 
advertising  (the  713s  were  replaced  by 
the  Pacesetters),  but  classified  advertising 
was  kept  on  a  Comet — a  one-man  oper¬ 
ation.  The  man  was  both  machine  opera¬ 
tor  and  machinist,  who  was  able  to  han¬ 
dle  all  repair  work  and  keep  the  Comet 
up  and  running. 

“We  had  anticipated  no  more  than  12 
months  of  continued  hot  metal  clas¬ 
sified,”  says  Myers.  “We  were  averaging 
5  pages  a  day — 24  to  28  columns  of 
straight  matter.  We  didn’t  have  our  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  then.  The  one  man  would 
manually  sort  and  merge,  handle  kills, 
etc. 

“The  majority  of  keyboarding  was  han¬ 
dled  between  1:00  and  3:30  p.m.  As  the 
tapes  were  punched,  they  went  into  a 
Justape  computer  for  hyphenation  and 
justification,  and  then  to  the  Comet.  The 
work  was  completed  by  5  p.m.  Make-up 
began  at  11:00  p.m.,  a  roughly  21^-hour 
operation  handled  by  the  night  shift. 

“In  terms  of  time,  it  was  an  efficient 
operation.  There  was  no  overtime.  The 
operator  came  in  at  9:30  a.m.,  instead  of 
7:30,  thus  the  total  man-hours  involved 
amounted  to  one  shift.” 

Phase  out  of  Comet 

Other  factors  detracted  from  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  operation.  The  Comet  was 
kept  in  the  newsprint  storage  area  where 
temperatures  were  suited  to  newsprint, 
not  people.  “We  wanted  to  phase  out  the 
linecaster,  getting  all  typesetting  produc¬ 
tion  into  one  room  and  under  the  umbrel¬ 
la  of  one  phototypesetting  system.  Sec¬ 
ond,  and  equally  important,  we  wanted  to 
be  able  to  absorb  a  predictable  rate  of 
growth  without  expansion  of  manpower,” 
Myer  emphasized. 

“Existing  systems  at  that  point  were 
well  beyond  a  price  that  we  could  cost- 
justify,”  he  said.  “So  we  began  early  in 
1970  a  period  of  frustrating  and  time- 
consuming  R&D  starting,  really,  with 


what  was  then  Digital  Optics’  Ad- 
Classifier  (the  prototype  of  which  was 
installed  in  Danbury’s  sister  paper  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. — Danbury  was  to  get 
#2,  when  things  fizzled)  and  ended  with  a 
proposal  to  design  our  own  system,  un¬ 
derwriting  our  own  R&D  costs  and  ulti¬ 
mately  splitting  programming  costs  among 
other  papers  in  the  Ottaway  group. 

“This  did  not  become  feasible  so  we 
spent  a  lot  of  time  waiting  until  someone 
would  evolve  a  workable  system  that  we 
could  afford.” 

Eield  lest  site 

The  new  CSI  CLASS /SET  I  system  was 
installed  at  Danbury  in  July,  1973.  The 
paper  installed  it  not  only  for  their  own 
purposes  but  to  field-test  it  for  the  Otta¬ 
way  group.  Similar  configurations  are 
now  installed  at  Ottaway’s  Middletown, 
N.Y. ;  Medford,  Ore.;  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  papers. 

“This  is  a  system  specifically  dedicated 
to  classified  advertising,”  says  Myers, 
“but  which  is  expandable  to  a  full  24/32 
newspaper  production  configuration  for 
news  and  display  advertising  if  and  when 
we  feel  that  such  a  step  is  desirable. 
However,  we  are  concentrating  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  on  Class/ Set 
I  efficiencies  for  classified  advertising.” 

The  paper’s  current  classified  workload 
is  5*^-6  pages  for  the  six  daily  editions 
and  up  to  eight  on  Sunday.  New  ad  count 
on  Sunday  is  approximately  1500  lines — 
32  to  36  columns. 

Danbury  uses  a  two-pass  system  for 
classified  production.  The  keyboards  pro¬ 
duce  unjustified  tape  which  goes  through 
the  high-speed  reader  head  on  the 
Pacesetter  for  input  into  computer  memo¬ 
ry.  A  proof  production  run  is  made  for 
new  ad  input  only.  The  proofs  are  read 
from  Pacesetter  output  and  corrections 
are  made  on  the  VDT.  Kills  are  handled 
and  the  file  is  then  ready  for  the  final 
production  run. 

Production  run  mode 

First  mode  of  the  production  run  is  to 
get  a  category  ad  count.  This  is  done 
because  there  is  a  50-ad  interrupt  system 
built  into  computer  memory,  based 
around  a  desired  length  of  the  photo  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Pacesetter  cassette.  Ads  are 
therefore  batched  as  closely  as  possible  in 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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NOW... SYSTEMS  FROM  SAXMAYER  FOR 
CUSTOM  MAILROOM  DESIGNS 


n 


Let  us  design  a  mailroom  layout  and  recommend 
components  —  especially  for  automated  and  consis¬ 
tent  handling  of  inserts.  Our  equipment  and  designs 
can  do  a  great  job  for  your  newspaper.  Call  or  write 
to  discuss  your  needs  without  obligation. 

A  Saxmayer  Specialist  will  give  you  full  details. 


A  Size  and  Plan  for  every  mailroomi  SAXMAYER  twine  tying  machines 


The  Saxmayer  family  has 
grown  into  a  rugged  line 
of  reliable  tying  machines 
to  meet  the  high  per¬ 
formance  demands  of  to¬ 
day’s  mailrooms.  This  new 
breed  includes  the  out¬ 
standing  new  S-2400  Series 
Automatics  —  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  output  of 
high  speed  presses  and 
inserting  machines.  Four 
different  floor  plans  available 
depending  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 


■  New  Tensio-Matic  Control  compresses  burKlIes  with  over  one  ton  of  pressure  for 
greater  bundle  security.  ■  Feeder  car  nrtounted  on  lifetime  linear  bail  bearings.  ■  Cen¬ 
tral  lubrication  to  main  points.  ■  Heavy  duty  structural  steel  frame.  ■  Push-button  con¬ 
trol  console.  MAU  this  plus  the  safety,  economy  and  ecology  advantages  of  twine! 


Model  EM.  Smallest  of  the 
Saxmayer  family.  Designed  for 
tying  single  rolls  up  to  5"  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Widely  used  by  circulation 
departments  and  dealers.  Com¬ 
pact  and  easy  to  operate. 


Model  810  Table  Top  Tyer  is  most 
versatile  mailroom  unit  in  the 
Saxmayer  family.  Ties  rolls  or 
bundles  up  to  10"  high  with  extra 
strength  polyester  twines.  Auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  to  bundle  shape 
and  size.  Cross  ties  small  half¬ 
fold  bundles  securely.  Ideally 
suited  where  light  bundles  are 
generated.  Weighs  only  58  lbs. 
Available  with  caster-mounted 
cabinet  for  easy  mobility. 


Model  S-1100  Utility  Tyer.  Ideal 
for  back-up  of  automatic  systems, 
or  for  manual  handling  operations. 
Ties  bundles  or  rolls  up  to  20" 
high  with  heavy  duty  sisal  or  poly 
twine.  Simple  to  operate,  easy  to 
maintain. 


SAXMAYER  TYERS  ARE  AVAILARLE  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  SAXMAYER  REPRESENTATIVE  OR  MAILROOM  ARCHITECT. 


■A  See  us  at  Booth  1837 
PRINT  74  Show,  Chicago 
McCormick  Place— 
Nov.  16-25,  1974 
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Serving  Newspapers  Over  60  Years 
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Digital  technology- 

precursor  of  present  laser  plate  systems 


Editors  note:  This  article  prepared 
by  Dest  Data  Corporation  provides 
an  overview  of  the  digital  tech¬ 
nology  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  adapted  for  use  by 
various  organizations  supplying 
laser  plate  making  systems  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Although  digital  techniques  were  first 
developed  in  the  late  1950’s,  their  presence 
is  just  beginning  to  be  noticed  in  the 
newspaper  industry;  and  emphasis  on  dig¬ 
ital  technology  will  be  even  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  future.  Other  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  EDP  requirements,  digital  techniques 
have  been  successfully  used  in  numerous 
Graphic  Arts  systems  since  the  early 
1960’s. 

Numerous  precision  digital  film  scan¬ 
ners  and  recorders  were  designed,  de¬ 
veloped,  and  delivered  to  various  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Just  one  example  of  such  a 
system  was  designed  for  NASA/JPL, 
where  the  video  data  from  the  early 
Ranger  Moon  shots  and  Mariner  Mars 
shot  was  retrieved  from  its  carrier  and 


recorded  with  a  precision  CRT  onto  high 
density  archival  film.  Subsequently,  the 
film  was  then  scanned  with  a  precision 
fiying  spot  scanner  to  completely  digitize 
the  photos.  Once  in  a  digital  format,  the 
known  noise  inherent  within  the  original 
camera  system  (lense  aberrations,  reseau 
marks,  fiducial  marks,  etc.)  was  digitally 
subtracted.  Then,  with  a  so-called  “clean” 
digital  representation  of  the  photos,  a 
precision  CRT  Recorder  was  utilized  to 
produce  photos  on  high  density  film  that 
were  image  enhanced,  edge  enhanced,  and/ 
or  recorded  with  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  gray  levels.  The  recorded  photos 
were  used  in  an  overall  system  to  support 
scientific  investigation  of  the  moon  and 
planets  by  providing  visual  observation  of 
their  surfaces.  Since  the  images  were  con¬ 
verted  to  a  digital  format,  it  provided  the 
scientists  with  the  capability  of  manipu¬ 
lating  the  output  to  best  perform  their 
study. 

Present  day  application 

Today,  this  same  complex  is  used  to 
scan  and  digitize  x-rays  and  medical  pho¬ 
tographs.  Once  in  a  digital  representa¬ 
tion,  various  enhancement  techniques  are 


applied,  and  the  recorded  output  gives  the 
medical  profession  an  insight  to  tumorous 
or  cancerous  growth  sometimes  not  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  original  x-ray. 

In  the  mid-1960’s,  a  system  was  de¬ 
signed  and  delivered  that  would  accept 
engineering  drawings  reduced  to  35mm 
film  and  mounted  on  aperture  cards.  The 
field  of  the  aperture  card  was  scanned  and 
digitized  with  a  precision  CRT  System  at 
a  resolution  of  6000  x  4000  points  (24,000,- 
000  bits).  The  digitized  data  was  stored  on 
a  drum  and  depicted  on  an  interactive  dis¬ 
play.  An  operator  was  able  to  perform 
modifications,  changes,  updates,  etc.,  by 
using  a  light  pen  and  associated  graphics 
keyboard.  When  satisfied,  the  operator 
could  request  a  new  revised  aperture  card 
within  minutes.  This  was  accomplished  by 
use  of  a  precision  CRT  and  recording  the 
newly  generated  modification  directly 
onto  an  unexposed  aperture  card.  The 
card  was  then  rapidly  chemically  pro¬ 
cessed  for  immediate  use. 

Digital  Systems  using  Solid  State 
Scanners  and  Digitizers 

The  principals  who  make  up  Dest  Data 
Corporation,  in  Sunnyvale,  California, 
represent  an  example  of  how  a  team  of 
creative  design  engineers  have,  over  the 
years,  extended  the  state  of  the  art  of 
digital  techniques.  Dest  Data  pioneered 
the  incorporation  of  the  linear  photodiode 
arrays  into  a  scanning  and  digitizing  sys¬ 
tem  requiring  no  moving  parts  or  only  a 
single  moving  part,  depending  on  the  ap¬ 
plication.  These  same  scanning  and  digi¬ 
tizing  system  applications  have  been 
documented  and  presently  have  patents 
pending. 

These  solid  state  scanners  and  digitizers 
are  more  than  adequate  in  lifting  intelli¬ 
gence  from  virtually  all  types  of  input 
documents.  This  is  accomplished  with  bet¬ 
ter  resolution  at  higher  speeds  than  any 
scanner/digitizer  known,  without  first  con¬ 
verting  to  film  and  then  digitizing  the 
film.  This  now  provides  a  means  to  digi¬ 
tize  for  reproduction  directly  from  the 
original  artwork. 

Resolution  parameters 

The  scanner/digitizers  have  resolutions 
from  120  to  600  or  more  points  per  inch, 
that  satisfy  numerous  applications  such  as 
information  storage  and  retrieval,  rapid 
facsimile  transmission,  text  and  graphics 
for  photocomposition,  OCR,  font  conver¬ 
sion,  digitizing  logo’s/trademarks/forms, 
etc. 

For  instance,  Dest  Data  installed  a  500 
points  per  inch  scanner /digitizer  to  be 
used  in  digitizing  original  artwork,  illus¬ 
trations  and  drawings.  This  digitized  data 
is  then  merged  with  text  electronically  via 
a  Computer  Output  Microfilm  Plotting 


We  deliver,  too 

From  reelroom  thru  mailroom,  you  can 
count  on  Nolan-Jampol  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment  and  systems  to 
make  the  deliveries  you  need  before 
your  paper  hits  the  street.  If  you’re 
looking  for  ways  to  speed  deliv¬ 
eries,  give  us  a  call.  After  all,  we’ve' 
got  nearly  50  years  under  our  belt, 
track,  conveyor — whatever  you  need. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
(315)  336-3100 
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Harris  Fototronic  4000  introduces  new 
versatiiity  in  quaiity  photocomposition. 

Offers  24  different  point  sizes  on  line,  ranging  from  5  through  72 
point.  Sets  a  full  54  pica  line  length  in  all  point  sizes.  It  gives  you 
intra-line  size  mixing,  typeface  mixing  and  reverse  leading. 

This  one  machine  provides  15  typefaces  on  line  with  120  charac¬ 
ters  p)er  font.  You  have  a  wide  choice  of  typefaces  available  from 
the  extensive  Harris  Fototronic  type  library,  including  the  newest 
Harris  type  families  .  . .  Satellite  and  Accolade. 

New  Harris  16K  software  capability  includes  single  and  all 
character  kerning,  full  tabbing,  ragged  setting,  flexible  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  formatting,  plus  many  more  features  that  reduce  time  and 
effort  in  setting  complex  composition. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000  may  be  interfaced  for  on-line  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  most  advanced  composition  systems  or  may  be 
operated  by  tape. 

Using  high-speed  type  discs,  this  new  typesetter  produces  150 
lines  per  minute.  The  system  includes  an  on-line  automatic  stabili¬ 
zation  paper  processor-dryer  which  delivers  high  quality  composi¬ 
tion,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000.  A  new  type  machine  that’s  setting  a 
fast  pace  in  photocomposition.  For  more  information,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080, 

Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 
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Digital 
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System  for  the  preparation  of  mainte¬ 
nance  manuals,  illustrated  parts  manuals, 
catalogs,  etc. 

From  a  systems  standpoint,  the  organi¬ 
zation  could  incorporate  an  interactive  dis¬ 
play  to  provide  the  capability  to  update 
text  and/or  graphics  in  preparation  for  an 
output  unit  or  a  data  base.  This  would  be 
a  complete  Document  Storage  and  Update 
System  and  consist  of  a  500  point  per  inch 
scanner  and  digitizer,  an  interactive  dis¬ 
play  console  with  associated  electronics 
and  computer,  and  magnetic  tape  output  in 
compressed  form  suitable  for  use  on  a 
photocomposition  system.  Such  a  system 
would  allow: 

•  Illustrations  to  be  scanned  and  convert¬ 
ed  to  compressed  magnetic  tape  format 
for  establishing  a  data  base. 

•  Illustrations  requiring  updating  may  be 
scanned  and  updated  before  converting  to 
tape  and  adding  to  the  data  base. 

•  Illustrations  already  converted  and  res¬ 
ident  in  the  data  base  may  be  recalled, 
updated  and  returned  to  the  data  base. 

•  The  interactive  terminal  may  be  used  to 
generate  new  illustrations.  These  can  then 
be  added  to  the  data  base  immediately. 

•  Illustrations  in  the  data  base  may  be 
recreated  directly  on  a  photocomposition 
system. 


The  above  characteristics  provide  the 
advantage  of  having  a  single  system  inte¬ 
grated  to  perform  the  total  function  of 
data  base  management  for  illustrated 
parts  cataloging  and  maintenance  manu¬ 
als. 

The  scanning  concept  allows  each  sys¬ 
tem  to  inherently  be  a  very  rapid  facsim¬ 
ile  device.  Since  the  transfer  rate  is  up  to 
1.5M  bits  per  second,  the  scanned  data 
(digital  facsimile  representation)  may  be 
interfaced  directly  to  high  speed  mi¬ 
crowave  communication  systems. 

The  basic  solid  state  scanner/digitizer 
was  then  enhanced  by  incorporating 
OCR  recognition  logic.  Two  systems  have 
been  released.  One,  designated  Model 
OCR /COMP,  was  specifically  designed  for 
printing,  publishing,  and  message  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  system  was  introduced  at  the 
recent  Graphics  ’74  Show.  The  demonstra¬ 
tion  showed  the  Model  OCR/COMP  inter¬ 
faced  directly  to  a  Text  Editing  Terminal. 
Within  seconds,  the  document  was 
scanned,  digitized,  converted  to  a  machine 
code,  and  transferred  onto  the  viewing 
screen,  available  for  corrections,  updates, 
and  the  insertion  of  typesetting  codes  by 
an  operator. 

The  second  system  is  designated  Model 
OCR/FAX,  which  is  a  unique  system  in¬ 
corporating  the  efficiency  of  OCR  with  the 
flexibility  of  facsimile  in  the  same  unit  for 
total  communication  applications. 

Digital  Systems  using  Laser 
Scanners  and  Recorders 

The  laser  has  made  considerable  head- 
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way  in  numerous  industrial  fields.  Again, 
the  principals  of  the  Dest  Data  team  de¬ 
signed  a  precision  laser  scanner/recorder 
during  the  late  1960’s.  The  application 
was  a  test  bed  for  scanning  and  digitizing 
of  drawings  on  aperture  cards,  perfor¬ 
ming  data  compression,  transmission  of 
the  compressed  data,  decompression  of  the 
data  at  a  remote  facility,  and  laser  re¬ 
cording  of  the  drawing  onto  an  unexposed 
aperture  card  or  other  printout  device  as 
required.  The  resolution  at  which  the 
aperture  card  was  scanned  and  digitized 
was  10,500  by  7,500  points  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  axes,  or  a  total  of  78,750,000  bits. 

NoH'spaper  laser  appliealiun 

One  use  of  lasers  which  is  currently 
capturing  major  attention  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  the  production  of  printing 
plates.  Here,  digital  scanning  techniques 
are  utilized  to  scan  a  proof  or  paste-up 
prior  to  recording  directly  onto  a  printing 
plate.  After  an  extensive  competitive  tech¬ 
nical  evaluation,  Dest  Data  Corporation 
recently  signed  a  contract  with  Dow  Jones 
and  Company,  Inc.  for  the  development, 
manufacturing,  and  marketing  of  a  new 
state-of-the-art  flatbed  laser  scanner  and 
a  new  state-of-the-art  flatbed  laser  recor¬ 
der.  This  equipment  will  be  used  to  scan 
proof  and  full  newspaper  page  “paste¬ 
ups”;  convert  them  to  digital  signals;  and 
then,  at  the  same  location  or  at  a  remote 
site,  expose  the  information  directly  onto 
offset  or  letterpress  plates. 

Dow  Jones  started  using  facsimile 
transmission  as  far  back  as  the  early 
1960’s.  Now,  service  is  established  between 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Brun- 
•swick,  N.J.,  and  between  Palo  Alto  and 
Riverside,  California.  The  middle  of  next 
year,  the  tenth  Wall  Street  Journal  pro¬ 
duction  plant  will  be  completed  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Florida.  Facsimile  will  help  speed  op¬ 
erations  and  newsflow  from  Chicopee  to 
this  new  facility.  At  Riverside,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  plant  receives  a  facsimile 
of  each  page  from  the  Palo  Alto  plant, 
about  390  miles  away.  The  eastern  trans¬ 
mission  is  160  microwave  miles. 

Proposed  system 

The  Dest  Data  Laser  scanner/recorder 
I  System  will  replace  the  existing  facsimile 
scanner  and  recorder.  This  introduces  a 
true  digital  facsimile  that  will  interface 
directly  to  the  existing  data  compression/ 
j  decompression  and  transmission  network, 
j  The  system  will  permit  the  linking  of  the 
laser  scanner  at  a  central  location  with  a 
^  laser  recorder  at  a  remote  location,  allow¬ 
ing  the  page  images  to  be  transmitted  to 
j  distant  points.  It  thus  would  be  adaptable 
I  to  uses  that  would  include  more  efficient 
I  digital  facsimile  transmission  of  newspa- 
i  per  pages.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  to 
eliminate  the  photographic  processes  cur¬ 
rently  required  to  create  metal  plates  for 
offset  presses  and  plastic  plates  for  letter- 
j  presses. 

Present  equipment  consists  of  a  drum 
scanner  and  recording  system  which  is 
limited  in  speed,  and  cannot  be  used  with 
paste-ups  or  produce  printing  plates  di¬ 
rectly.  The  Dest  Data  system  will  be  a 
flatbed  system  to  accommodate  the  proofs 
I  or  paste-ups.  It  will  be  able  to  accept  full 
i  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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size  17  X  22  newspaper  proofs  or  origi¬ 
nal  paste-ups.  The  laser  scanner /recorder 
for  this  application  will  have  a  resolution 
of  1,000  points  and  lines  per  inch  with  an 
operator  select  override  to  reduce  the  line 
resolution  to  800  or  600  lines  per  inch, 
dependent  upon  the  contents  of  the  data 
to  be  scanned.  The  scan  time  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  one  minute,  again  dependent 
upon  the  resolution. 

A  laser  beam  will  be  focused  through  a 
proprietary  optical  train  which  corrects 
for  fall-offs  to  assure  a  straight  path  onto 
the  input  document.  The  reflected  light  is 
gathered  by  optical  sensors  and  converted 
into  a  black  and  white  serial  digital  bit 
stream  which  is  a  digital  facsimile  of  the 
data  scanned. 

This  digital  facsimile  which  is  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  original  proof  is  used  to 
modulate  a  laser  recording  system  either 
back  to  back  or  at  a  remote  location 
following  transmission.  The  modulated 
laser  beam  records  onto  either  film  or  a 
suitable  Lithographic  plate  which  is  in¬ 
serted  onto  the  flatbed  laser  recorder.  A 
single  laser  scanner  may  be  located  at  a 
central  location  and  service  a  number  of 
laser  recording  systems. 

The  Best  Data  System  only  uses  a  sin¬ 
gle  laser  in  the  recording  system. 

In  addition  to  the  digital  systems  tech¬ 
nology,  there  is  also  a  need  for  expertise 


in  optics,  precision  mechanisms,  large  dy¬ 
namic  range  servo  systems,  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  integrate  these  disciplines  with 
the  scanner  and/or  recorder  to  evolve  with 
a  successful  system.  This  equipment  and 
technical  knowledge  extends  the  state  of 
the  art  in  metering,  translation  accuracies 
(submicron  worst  case),  drive  mechan¬ 
isms,  and  interrelated  optics. 

With  the  proposed  systems  it  becomes 
possible  to  simplify  and  dramatically 
speed  up  the  time  from  proof  to  the  print¬ 
ing  press. 

• 

Application  briefs 

Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  has  ordered  six 
Pacesetter  Mark  3  phototypesetters  from 
Photon  for  member  newspapers.  Total 
number  of  Pacesetters  used  by  Lee  news¬ 
papers  comes  to  25  with  the  latest  order. 
«  *  ♦ 

The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  has 
purchased  a  Star  Graphic  CPS/700  Copy 
Processing  System. 

The  system  will  be  on/line,  interfacing 
two  duplexed  32K  computers,  10  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals,  two  Compuscan  Alpha  op¬ 
tical  scanning  devices  and  two  Harris 
TXT  phototypesetters.  Inputs  for  clas¬ 
sified,  local  editorial  and  several  wire  ser¬ 
vices  will  all  be  on/line. 

*  *  * 

The  Mesahi  (Minn.)  Daily  News  has 
installed  an  MGD  Metro-reader  (OCR) 
unit  and  plans  to  process  news  from 
sports,  women’s  page  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  training  is  completed. 


The  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  Star  Graphic  CPS/700  copy 
processing  system.  The  system  will  inter¬ 
face  two  duplexed  computers,  one  8K,  the 
other  32K;  two  Compuscan  Alpha  scan¬ 
ners  (one  to  be  located  in  the  newsroom, 
the  other  in  classlned) ;  four  video  display 
terminals;  and  two  Compstar  photo¬ 
typesetting  units.  System  will  be  on/line. 

«  *  « 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  has 
installed  three  IDAB  NS  330  compensa¬ 
ting  stackers.  The  units  are  equipped  with 
stream  aligners,  dump  gates  and  water 
applicator  systems.  The  Sheridan  division 
of  Harris  corporation  markets  IDAB 
mailroom  equipment. 

The  Beacon  Journal  runs  compensated 
stacks  consistently  and  depending  on  pag¬ 
ing  will  output  stacks  up  to  18  inches 
high.  The  stackers  are  interfaced  with 
three  presses.  Any  stacking  mode,  sequen¬ 
cing  combination  or  speed  may  be  pre¬ 
programmed. 

*  *  * 

The  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun  has  installed 
two  Photon  Pacesetter  Mark  2  photo¬ 
typesetters.  The  newspaper  also  uses  a 
Harris  1100  terminal  to  merge  new  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  Paper  tape  is  generated  for  the 
Pacesetters. 

*  *  * 

The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  has  con¬ 
verted  to  photocomposition  using  Harris 
1100  video  terminals  and  three  Fototronic 
TxTs. 

The  paper  switched  to  printing  with  the 
Dycrill  plate  recently  and  will  print  an 
average  of  300  pages  per  week. 


Shown  is  a 
6  unit  Doily  King 
with  4  units 
and  2  roll  stands 
stacked. 


King  lets 
you  put  a  BIG  press 
in  a  small  space 
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P.O.  Box  24EP  n 
Joplin,  Mo.  64801 


King  Press  perfecting  units  and  roll  stands  can  be  stacked  to  save 
valuable  floor  space  *  roll  stands  are  easy  to  load,  and  units  are 
easily  accessible  *  pneumatic  controls  for  ease  of  operation  *  run¬ 
ning  circumferential  register  •  speeds  up  to  20,000  per  hour  •  re¬ 
duced  paper  waste  *  faster  color  balance  *  automatic  tension  roll 
stands  •  up  to  8  perfecting  units. 
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Presses  to: 
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Q  use  more  B/W  photos  □  increase 
speed  □  save  paper 
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duction  people.  You  can’t  expect  our  re¬ 
porters  to  prepare  copy  for  this  new  proc¬ 
ess.  We  can’t  get  along  without  proof¬ 
readers.” 

“This  has  all  changed  from  the  negative 
to  the  extreme  positive,”  Bates  said.  “Now* 
people  are  asking,  ‘How  did  we  get  along 
without  it?’  ” 

Classified  produrlion 

Classified  advertising  is  produced  basi¬ 
cally  in  the  same  way  as  the  news.  Clas¬ 
sified  telephone  girls  prepare  the  scanner 
copy  with  coding  to  produce  both  reader 
type  and  display  composition.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  working  on  a  mnemonic  code 
for  retail  ads. 

Bates  noted  that  the  newspapers’  six 
VDT  terminals  are  scattered  throughout 
the  system:  two  in  classified,  two  in  the 
newsroom,  one  in  the  composing  room  and 
one  in  the  computer  room. 

The  scanners  are  in  the  newsroom.  The 
Pacesetters  are  in  the  composing  room 
and  the  computer  is  in  a  room  off  the 
newsroom. 

“This  location  of  the  equipment  is  fine 
for  us,  but  the  equipment  could  be  relo¬ 
cated  to  different  areas  without  restrict¬ 
ing  the  flexibility  of  the  system  in  cases 
where  contractual  jurisdictional  clauses 
prevail,”  Bates  said. 


Discussing  the  operational  manual  for  the  computerized  system  are  from  the  left;  Stan  Bates, 
director  of  operations,  Donna  Lauderdale,  reporter,  and  Robert  Wimer,  assistant  city  editor 

for  the  Daily  Advance. 


Storage  center 

Hamilton  Industries  offers  ten  and 
tw’enty  drawer  photocomposition  file  units 
for  efficiency  and  versatility  in  handling 
of  page  paste-ups,  proofs,  negatives  and 
artwork.  Units  may  be  used  individually 
or  assembled  in  banks  to  form  a  complete 
service  center. 

Drawer  dimensions  for  the  twenty 
drawer  unit  are  37  %"  wide,  22  %"  deep 
and  1"  high;  for  the  ten  drawer  unit 
26  %"  wide,  21"  deep  and  1%  high.  Stand¬ 
ard  finish  is  Sand  Beige. 


Systems  for  most  single 
width  press  folders 

Special  collection  hoods 

Heavy  duty  industrial 
dust  collectors 


By  collecting  dust  at  the  ^  Jp 
folder,  a  Hammond  Dus- 
Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 

Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


Flexible  ducting 

Pliaduct,  a  new  product  of  the  Dayco 
corporation,  is  a  flexible  all-plastic  ex¬ 
trusion  ducting  with  the  characteristics  of 
reduction  or  enlargement  by  hand  twist¬ 
ing.  The  coils  range  in  sizes  from  %  inch 
to  20  inches  in  diameter,  resist  most  chem¬ 
icals  and  are  suitable  for  carrying  air  or 
liquids  under  low  pressure. 
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Electronic  Flate-making . . . 

A  Giant  Step  toward  Electronic  Publishing 


Sectronic  plate-making  is  a  reality.  Today.  When 
you’ve  invested  in  electronic  wonders  like  photocom¬ 
position,  video  display,  and  data  processing,  it’s  pretty 
frustrating  to  have  progress  come  to  a  screeching  halt 
at  the  plate-making  stage. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  Enter  Laser-Graph . . . 
the  digital  electronic,  fully  automated,  fast  plate-making 
system.  Laser-Graph  does  it  electronically,  with  lasers 
and  computers . . .  makes  letterpress  printing  plates  di¬ 
rectly  from  paste-ups  in  minutes.  No  negatives,  photo¬ 
engraving,  chemicals,  water,  mats,  or  stereotypes.  And 
no  pollution. 

It’s  as  simple  to  operate  as  an  office  copier.  You  put 
in  a  paste  up  and  a  Laser-Plate,  push  two  buttons,  and 
you’re  ready  to  go  to  press. 


From  paste  up  to  press,  Laser-Graph  is  the  fastest 
system  around.  Because  it’s  the  only  one  that’s  elec¬ 
tronic  and  automated.  And  because  the  exclusive  par¬ 
tial  plate  processing  feature  lets  you  partially  process 
a  plate  with  advanced  material  and  leave  a  “newshole” 
for  late-breaking  news.  It’s  a  whole  new  dimension  in 
publishing  flexibility. 

We  call  Laser-Graph  the  newspaperman’s  time  ma¬ 
chine.  Because  it  lets  you  buy  time  to  publish  a  better 
newspaper  today.  And  it  will  hang  in  there  tomorrow 
when  all  those  non-digjtal  plate-making  systems  have 
become  obsolete.  For  the  complete  story,  get  in  touch 
with  Laser  Graphic  Systems  Corporation,  Minuteman 
Drive,  Longfellow  Center,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 
01776,  617-358-4725. 


ASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS 

Tomorrow’s  Process  for  Today’s  Presses 


CORPORATION 
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Ottaway  Newspaper  group 
to  expand  direct  printing 

By  Thomas  E.  Purcell 


Ottaway  Newspapers  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  direct  printing  via  the  NAPP 
system.  We  have  expanded  its  use  to  three 
locations  and  plan  to  introduce  it  at  two 
others. 

I  shall  attempt  to  explain  the  plate  and 
the  system  and  share  with  you  our  mo¬ 
tives,  experiences,  and  evaluation. 

Since  we  approached  the  whole  problem 
of  direct  printing  via  a  photopolymer 
plate  early  in  1973  with  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  I  will  assume  that 
there  are  those  of  you  in  the  audience  who 
may  perhaps  be  as  uninitiated  as  we 
were.  Therefore,  I  will  start  with  the 
basics  and  proceed  through  the  steps 
necessary  for  direct  printing  using  the 
NAPP  plate. 

If  I  oversimplify,  it  is  because  I  feel 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  bas¬ 
ics  is  necessary. 

The  NAPP  plate  and  the  NAPP  system 
are  the  result  of  a  joint  venture  of  Lee 
Enterprises  (the  newspaper  publishers) 
and  NIPPON  Paint  Co.,  of  Japan. 

The  NAPP  plate  is  a  photopolymer 
plate. 

What  is  photopolymer? 

Primarily,  photopolymer  is  a  light  sen¬ 
sitive,  synthetic  resin  which  w'hen  exposed 
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AUTOMATED  NEWS  CUPPING, 
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CARD^  Terminals  with  Minicomputer 

■  Large  Storage  Capacity 
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IMAGE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

11244  PLATA  COURT 
CULVER  CITY.  CALIFORNIA  90230 

Branch  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


to  Ultraviolet  light  becomes  hard.  The 
non-exposed  areas  remain  soft  and  are 
easily  removed  by  washing  with  warm 
water,  leaving  the  raised  printing  image. 

Ultraviolet  spectrum 

The  plate  itself  is  a  dry  plate  which  is 
ready  for  use  when  removed  from  the 
shipping  carton.  Since  it  is  sensitive  to 
only  a  narrow  portion  of  the  ultraviolet 
light  spectrum,  the  platemaking  process 
can  be  carried  out  in  normal  room  light. 
No  special  storage  is  required. 

On  a  .010  (10  thousandths)  aluminum 
backing  there  is  a  fixed  .030  (30  thousand¬ 
ths)  of  photopolymer  (on  the  just  intro¬ 
duced  .030  (30  thousandths)  plate  this 
becomes  .020  (20  thousandths)  which 

washes  away  with  plain  warm  tap  water — 
no  caustics,  no  acids,  nothing  except  for  a 
simple  defoaming  agent  to  keep  the  foam 
down.  The  photopolymer  is  100%  biode¬ 
gradable  which  makes  the  user  a  particu¬ 
lar  favorite  with  OSHA  in  their  constant 
search  for  environmental  purity.  Cost  per 
plate:  .040  (40  thousandths)  direct  or 
pattern,  depending  upon  usage — $3.60  to 
$2.70;  .030  (30  thousandths;  direct  or  pat¬ 
tern,  depending  upon  usage  $3.25  to  $2.35, 
plus  freight. 

Equipment  needed  to  process  the  plate 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000.  This 
equipment  consists  of  two  vacuum  prin¬ 
ters,  two  washout  units,  and  two  ovens. 
Complete  backup  in  case  of  malfunction. 

An  automatic  plate  processor  is  avail¬ 
able  for  approximately  $55,000. 

Processing  steps 

Three  steps  are  necessary  for  process¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  plate  is  exposed  to  ultraviolet 
light  in  the  vacuum  frame  for  approx¬ 
imately  60  seconds. 

2.  The  plate  is  placed  in  the  washout 
unit  for  removal  of  the  non-printing  ar¬ 
eas.  This  process  takes  approximately  4% 
minutes. 

3.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  the  oven 


for  four  minutes  for  drying  and  harden¬ 
ing. 

There  is  a  total  of  approximately  9% 
minutes  from  exposure  to  finished  plate. 

The  .040  (40  thousandths)  plate  may 
then  be  used  as  a  pattern  to  make  conven¬ 
tional  metal  stereo  type  plates  or  with  the 
.030  (30  thousandths)  may  be  affixed  to 
either  stereo  saddles  or  manufactured 
saddles  for  direct  printing  on  your  exist¬ 
ing  letterpress. 

Getting  down  to  vital  statistics : 

The  standard  .040  (40  thousandths) 
plate  has  a  relief  depth  of  .028  (28  thou¬ 
sandths)  in  line  area,  and  the  .030  (30 
thousandths)  plate  has  relief  in  line  area 
of  .020  (20  thousandths). 

Highlight  depth  in  both  runs  between 
.007  (7  thousandths)  and  .012  (12  thou¬ 
sandths)  of  an  inch  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  dot,  and  a  shadow  dot  relief  of  .003 
(3  thousandths). 

Highlight  bump 

There  is  a  built-in  “highlight  bump” 
which  means  that  the  highlight  areas  are 
.001  (1  thousandth)  to  .002  (2  thousand¬ 
ths)  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  printing 
surface  of  the  shadow  areas.  This  permits 
full  impression  to  be  given  for  printing 
solids  while  the  highlights  receive  a 
“kiss”  impression. 

There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  storage 
life. 

I  personally  have  no  idea  of  the  wear 
factor  but  I  have  been  told  that  on  a 
production  run  of  over  200,000  there  was 
no  loss  of  quality. 

This  is  no  problem  to  us,  since  our 
largest  circulation  is  presently  in  the  area 
of  50,000.  We  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  our  usage. 

There  now  appears  to  be  excellent  con¬ 
sistency  from  batch  to  batch. 

The  camera  requirements  are  simple 
but  extremely  critical.  The  film  must  have 
a  semi-matte  or  matte  finish  emulsion, 
such  as  Chemco  616  Newsline. 

They  must  be  exposed  through  the  base. 

For  halftone  reproduction  a  wide  range 
screen  or  double  dot  screen  should  be 
used.  We  at  Ottaway  use  a  Chemco  DITR 
square  dot  screen,  a  highlight  dot  of  5% 
with  the  50  percent  dot  falling  at  .70  (70 
hundredths)  or  above. 

We  use  the  PMT  method  and  also  make 
veloxes  from  halftone  negatives. 

I  suspect  that  the  quality  of  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 
COMPOSE  YOURSELF 

If  this  is  how  your  composing  room  looks,  you  need  someone  just  to  direct  traffic.  But 
another  person  is  really  the  last  thing  you  need.  That's  where  we  come  in;  and  that's  exactly 
how  we  work.  We  come  into  your  shop,  look  at  your  operation,  and  then  we're  able  to  discuss 
your  production  automation  needs.  What  we  don't  do  is  try  to  sell  you  a  system  designed  for 
the  "average"  newspaper.  You're  not  the  average  newspaper,  we're  not  the  average  systems 
company.  The  T-1000  Production  System  installed  in  your  plant  provides  a  solution  to  all  of 
your  news,  display,  and  classified  requirements. 

Tal-Star  can  change  your  composure;  quickly,  efficiently  and  economically.  We  can  help  you 
compose  yourself  with  a  totally  or  partially  automated  system  immediately  or  on  a  long  range 
plan.  We  get  involved  and  stay  involved.  So,  if  you'd  like  to  change  your  composure  give  us  a  call. 

We  deliver. 

TAL"STAR !  We  can  give  you  composure 
computer . 

SyStGmSinC.  BoxT-1000,  Princeton  Junction, NJ.  08550 

a  General  Automation  Company 


Memphis 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


stored  in  the  system  for  7  days  after 
expiration.  They  can  be  re-ordered  for  a 
new  schedule  anytime  within  a  7-day  peri¬ 
od  by  executing  a  single  correction 
document.  Approximately  800  new  ad 
schedules  each  week  are  entered  in  this 
fashion.  It  saved  time,  and  eliminates  er¬ 
rors. 

On  December  26,  1973,  dual  operation 
was  started  including  actual  paste-up  of 
the  classified  section.  The  toughest  part  of 
the  transition  from  hot  metal  was  build¬ 
ing  the  data  base,  that  is  to  have  every¬ 
thing  in  storage  that  was  running  in  hot 
metal. 

On/line  first  of  year 

On  January  1,  1974,  the  entire  classified 
operation  went  on-line,  completely  depen¬ 
dent  on  photocomposition. 

We  are  using  the  stored  classified  sys¬ 
tem  as  an  interim  stored  news  system. 
Each  news  story  is  treated  as  a  classified 
ad  so  that  corrections  can  be  keyed  to 
numbered  lines  and  made  prior  to  final 
typesetting.  News  stories  are  also  typed 
on  IBM  Selectric  typewriters  but  regular 
copy  paper  is  used  rather  than  a  printed 
form.  News  pages  which  have  already 
been  converted  from  hot  metal  to  photo¬ 
composition  are  daily  comics,  stock  ta¬ 
bles,  weekend  tabloids,  Sunday  editorial 
sections,  Sunday  women’s  sections,  zone 
sections  and  special  sections. 

All  that  remains  for  complete  conver¬ 
sion  to  photocomposition  are  edition 
pages  containing  news.  This  last  step  in 
the  conversion  will  be  made  shortly  before 
the  switch-over  to  offset. 

The  new  integrated  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  system  at  Memphis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  charged  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  with  more  responsibility  for  the 
final  product  and  as  a  result  has  built 
more  pride  in  their  work.  Composing 
room  make-up  has  been  streamlined,  er¬ 
rors  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  esti¬ 
mates  have  become  less  of  a  headache. 
The  system  has  resulted  in  substantial 
savings  in  both  the  composing  and  paper 
checking  departments. 


iiWhen  we  went  offset  in  1972 -there  was  a  space  next  to 
the  press  room  for  paper  storage.  We  needed  a  truck  to  stack 
newsprint  4  high  and  5  roils  deep. 

iiSo  we  got  a  GRABBER.  We’re  working  out  of  a  6V2  foot 
aisle  and  can  take  rolls  right  to  press.  What’s  more— we 
convert  from  clamp  to  forks  in  less  than  a  minute  to  move  our 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  magazine  and  all  other  pre-printed  inserts. 

iiThe  thing  I  liked  was  when  we  had  a  problem— we  got 
service  in  less  than  24  hours.  CECIL  KELSEY 

What  more  do  you  want?3^  _  Production  Manager 

LaSalle  Illinois  News-Tribune 


Finally,  a  lift  truck  built  just  for  newspapers  — 
with  old-time  service  backup. 

Here’s  a  battery  powered  truck  that  will 
lift  2000  pounds— easy  to  operate  and 
■:  priced  about  half  what  you’d  pay  for  a 

■  larger,  clumsier  truck. 

t  You  can  rotate  the  clamp  a  full  360°  right 
or  left.  You  can  clamp  up  to  50"  diameter 
rolls.  You’ve  got  power  enough  to  take 
the  toughest  ramps. 

And  you  can  put  the  GRABBER  to  work  in 
your  plant  now  for  about  $48  a  week. 
Call  Fred  Green  at  (31 2)  586-9483  for  a 
;  free  catalog  and  information. 


Three  new  processors 

Pako  corporation  has  announced  three 
new  processors;  Pakotone  24,  Pakolith  24 
and  Pakoset. 

Pakotone  24  is  designed  to  process  and 
dry  continuous  tone  film  up  to  24"  wide 
by  any  standard  length.  Features  include; 
digital  speed  control,  quick  cross-over 
transport,  one-to-one  ratio  developer-fix- 
wash,  drying  and  complete  recircula¬ 
tion/filtration  of  developer  and  wash. 

Pakolith  24  processor Mryer  is  designed 
for  high  production  quality  processing  of 
lith  films  and  RC  paper-base  products. 
Operates  independently  or  from  direct 
feed  with  a  roll  film  automatic  transport 
camera. 

Pakoset  processor/dryer  is  designed  for 
processing  phototypesetting  film  and  RC 
paper  by  way  of  two  separate  load  casette 
holders.  Each  holder  can  handle  up  to  10" 
wide  film  or  paper. 


■DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDI 
6210  South  New  England  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60638 
(312)  586-9483 


Get  a  Sheridan  N  P-624,  the  new  compact  inserter  designed  and 
priced  to  offer  greater  profits  for  growing  newspapers. 

With  dual  delivery,  the  Sheridan  NP-624  can  handle  two  inserts  per 
jacket  for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up  to  32,000  per  hour.  Faster  than 
ever  possible  before  with  equipment  of  this  size. 

A  simple  10-minute  changeover  converts  the  equipment  into  a 
Sunday  supplement  inserter  capable  of  handling  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  a  throughput  rate  up  to  16,0(X)  per  hour. 

This  efficient  6-Hopper  machine,  newest  in  a  long  line  of  Sheridan 
developments,  is  available  in  three  different  compact  configurations. 
For  starters,  it  gives  you  an  economical  way  to  handle  profitable  in- 
house  inserting.  For  futures,  it  offers  the  gi'owing  newspaper  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion  into  total  on-line  mailroom  systems. 

For  more  information,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Sheridan  Division, 
P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Here’s  a  compact  inserter  with  so  much  production 
you’ii  caii  it  the  “Profit-go-Round” 


1 
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Realistic  goals 
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The  production  manaeer 
ofadailyrN&E:i45^00J 
told  us.  **Dahteren  Direct 
Litbo  offers  flJ  Lowest 
I  per  paee  cost  fZJ  Better 
|i  quality  fSJ  Easy  installation 
Bear  down  on  the  benefits. 
Us?  We’ll  buy  in  6  months:* 


takes  of  60.  They  may  batch  four  or  five 
categ'ories,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
ads  in  the  category  or  combination  of 
categories,  to  get  as  close  to  60  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Four  categories  might  produce  42 
ads.  That’s  all  there’ll  be  in  the  take. 

If  there’s  a  long  category,  e.g.,  automo¬ 
tive,  the  system  automatically  shuts  down 
when  it  reaches  60.  Paper  is  changed, 
then  the  RESUME  button  is  pushed,  and 
the  processing  continues. 

“It’s  a  simple  system,”  says  Myers, 
“and  we’ve  achieved  our  goals.  It’s  still 
a  one-man  operation.  We’ve  cut  our 
throughput  time  in  half  because  we’ve 
eliminated  a  step  necessary  with  the 
Justape  computer.  Hyphenation  and  jus¬ 
tification  are  handled  by  the  Pacesetter. 
Sort  and  merge,  kills,  etc.,  are  handled 
automatically  by  the  CSI  computer. 
Make-up  now  averages  1%  hours,  a  thor¬ 
ough  streamlining  of  what  was  formerly 
a  2^  to  three  hour  process. 

Coat  per  page  reduction 

“We  have  better  control  over  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  length  of  copy  we  work 
with  in  make-up  and  we  have  better, 
smudge-free  copy.  There’s  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  in  cost  per  page  per  man 
and,  extremely  important,  we  were  able  to 
add  our  Sunday  classified  workload  with¬ 
out  any  appreciable  burden  on  our  work 
force. 

“Sunday  classified  is  processed  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  We  close  the  bulk  of  the 
section  by  3:00  p.m.  Late  ads  are  handled 
on  Saturday  and  the  production  run  is 
made  Saturday  afternoon.  It’s  all  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  production  of  our  Satur¬ 
day  classified.” 

Limiting  goals 

“We  feel,  then,  that  by  limiting  our 
goals  to  a  realistic  level  and  setting  up  a 
workable  schedule,  we’ve  been  successful. 
We  have  a  four-phase  conversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  any  new  equipment  or  system — 
conversion  planning,  initial  conversion 
training,  conversion  training  on-line,  and 
production  shakedown.  Where  most  peo¬ 
ple  have  problems  is  in  the  fourth  step — 
production  shakedown.  They’re  not 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money  to 
give  it  an  adequate  chance.  We  build 
workable  time  frames  for  each  phase  and 
adhere  to  them.  This  has,  in  the  long  run, 
saved  us  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
and  given  us  a  good-looking  newspaper 
with  a  minimum  of  problems,”  conunented 
Myers. 


After  the  ANPA  thing  in  Atlantic  City,  one  of  our  fellows 
detoured  to  Rip  Van  Winkle  country  to  visit  an  old  gyrene 
buddy  (circa  WWII).  Feeling  pangs  of  conscience,  he  thought 
he’d  at  least  do  a  little  work;  he  dialed  the  paper,  got  the 
Production  Manager,  and  introduced  himself,  "I  saw  your 
equipment  at  the  ANPA  convention.  Very  impressive.  But  I’m 
terribly  busy  and  don’t  have  time,  really,  to  talk  to  a  Dahlgren 
Sales  Representative.”  "I’m  very  sorry,”  our  guy  drawled.  "I’m 
sorry,  too,  sir.  You  see,  1  ain’t  a  salesman.  That  takes  brains. 

I’m  supposed  to  write  the  ads  and  I  kind  of  wranted  some 
advice.” 

There  was  a  silence,  then  a  laugh.  "What  a  slow-talking  dirty 
trick!  Southern  sneaky.  Be  here  at  2.  But  I  really  have  a  meeting 
at  4.” 

We  talked  Winchesters  (he  was  a  gun  collector),  and  cussed 
Atlantic  City,  we  marveled  together  at  cold  type  technology 
(". . .  gives  you  a  sinking  feeling  to  see  the  yearly  improvements 
. . .  especially  when  you  bought  two  years  ago.”)  and  he  cussed 
Dahlgren  some  for  not  letting  him  know  alwut  Direct 
Lithography  sooner.  Our  fellow  looked  properly  hang-dog.  He 
said  his  paper  would  convert  to  Dahlgren  in  about  eight  months, 
from  another  system.  Said  to  bear  down  on  per  page  cost, 
quality  ("although  we  thing  our  paper  looks  pretty  good  . . .  but 
. . .  still . . .”)  and  ease  of  installation.  "Installing  one  press  unit 
at  a  time  doesn’t  give  a  guy  like  me  the  hiccoughs.” 

We  thanked  him;  and  caught  a  plane  to  Dallas. 

For  details  about  Dahlgren  Direct  Lithography  call  Bob  King, 
or  write  him. 


Color  print  processor 

Kreonite  has  introduced  a  new  16  inch 
^  table  top  automatic  color  print  processor. 
Unit  is  designed  for  the  three  solution 
process  and  will  take  any  combination  of 
sheets  or  a  single  sheet  up  to  16  inches 
)  wide  without  leaders.  System  uses  soft 
rollers  and  is  29  inches  wide  by  42  inches 
in  length  and  21  inches  high. 
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Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 


When  you  position  an  ad 
in  SRDS  Newspaper  edition, 
you  position  your  newspaper 
in  the  market  place. 


It’s  as  basic  as  that. 


It  s  true.  Over  90°b  of  the  people  who  plan 
and  buy  newspaper  advertising  use  SRDS. 
But  they  don't  use  it  merely  as  a  price  guide. 
Planners  and  buyers  of  newspaper  advertising 
use  SRDS  to  build  a  base  of  information.  They 
look  for  qualitative  factors.  Demographics. 
Coverage.  Circulation  penetration.  Besides  the 
quantitative,  apart  from  the  numbers.  Then 
they  place  their  clients'  messages  on  the 
strongest  base. 

The  process  is  as  basic  as  it's  ever  been. 
But  these  days,  it's  drawn  from  increasingly 


complicated  data  .  .  .  from  more  newspapers 
than  ever  before,  in  more  places.  So  a  refer¬ 
ence  like  SRDS  becomes  more  useful  than 
ever  for  the  newspaper  planner  and  buyer. 

And,  as  a  place  to  meet  your  market  head 
on,  SRDS  becomes  more  useful  than  ever  to 
you,  the  newspaper  competing  for  national 
dollars. 

Contact  your  SRDS  sales  representative 
today.  He'll  show  you  how  to  position  your 
newspaper  advantageously. 

WE  RE  MORE  THAN  JUST  RATES. 


In  SRDS,  YOU  ARE  THERE,  selling  by  helping  people  buy. 


NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND  DATA 


I 


5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


PROMOTION 

Magazines  emphasize  ad  sales 
during  two-day  conference 

By  Darrell  Leo 


In  the  undeclared  war  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  clear  aim  at  the  television  in¬ 
dustry  during  their  Magazine  Day  Sem¬ 
inar  held  in  New  York  on  September  10- 
11. 

The  event — unlike  past  years  when 
MPA  molded  its  annual  celebration  around 
the  glamour  and  creativity  of  magazines 
— took  direct  aim  at  how  to  get  a  better 
share  of  advertising  budgets. 

Speaking  before  more  than  500  publish¬ 
ers  and  ad  representatives,  Alvin  Hampel, 
executive  vicepresident  and  director  of 
creative  services  for  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc., 
said  print  is  the  most  under-used,  under¬ 
estimated  and  misunderstood  medium. 

Despite  television’s  success  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  tool,  he  explained,  “.  .  .  there  are 
many  things  a  print  ad  can  do  better  than 
a  tv  commercial  or  that  a  tv  commercial 
cannot  do  at  all.” 

Print  benefilt 

He  suggested  that  the  magazine  audi¬ 
ence  put  itself  into  the  role  of  advertisers 
and  “consider  for  a  moment  that  print, 
rather  than  tv,  is  the  new  medium.”  In 
this  way,  he  said,  the  benefits  of  print 
that  are  often  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted  suddenly  become  wondrous. 

The  benefits,  he  cited  using  an  elaborate 
slide  show  and  tv  commercial  tapes  for 
comparison,  included: 

— Print  is  the  first  and  only  medium 
w'hich  allows  an  advertiser  to  stretch  out 
and  tell  a  long  selling  story,  conveying  all 
the  salient  facts  about  the  product  or  serv¬ 
ice  that  might  convince  someone  to  buy; 

— Print,  even  in  a  small  space,  can  often 
say  more^  for  an  advertiser,  than  a  tv 
commercial  can; 

— Print  ads  can  be  retained  and  many 
instruct  the  readers  to  do  just  that,  i.e. 
ads  with  recipes; 

— Print  ads  can  contain  coupons  for 


RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 
WITH  RUKEYSER 

MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER.  Amer¬ 
ica's  foremost  economic  commentator,  in 
his  3X  weekly  "EVERYBODY'S  MONEY," 

reveals  opportunities  in  a  risk-oriented 
system.  Cautious  near  the  top,  Mr. 
Rukeyser  these  days  is  less  discouraged 
than  most  since  stocks  fell  out  of  bed. 
His  time-tested,  provocative  human  in¬ 
terest  column  inspires  readers  to  seek  fi¬ 
nancial  independence.  Write  or  phone 
collect: 

B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicate  Manager — 6C 
20  Old  Mamaroneck  Read, 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 
Phone:  914-761-7868. 


clipping  and  store  redemption; 

— Print  can  be  used  to  run  promotional 
contests  inviting  the  readers  to  participate 
and  vie  for  prize  pictures  on  the  page; 

— Print  as  a  write-in  offer  ad  carries 
an  advertiser’s  address  for  all  to  see,  for 
all  time,  so  interested  consumers  don’t 
have  to  have  a  pad  and  pencil  in  their 
laps  and  know  speedwriting  to  get  the 
address  down  as  they  would  with  tv; 

— Print  ads  can  be  reprinted  and  mer¬ 
chandised  to  both  the  consumer  and  trade 
so  thousands  of  people  write-in  for  copies; 

— Print  ads  can  even  be  smelled  using 
3M’s  scratch  and  sniff  method  of  repro¬ 
ducing  scents  on  the  printed  page; 

— Print  ads  highlight  the  main  selling 
point  in  a  headline,  while  secondary  sell¬ 
ing  ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  subheadlines. 
Body  copy  amplifies  any  point.  In  tele¬ 
vision,  every  word  carries  as  much  weight 
as  every  other  word,  making  it  difficult 
to  get  across  more  than  one  major  selling 
idea; 

— Print  ads  offer  the  advertiser  a  much 
closer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  his 
finished  ad  product  than  do  tv  story¬ 
boards  ; 

— Print  ads  in  newspapers  can  literally 
be  placed  overnight  to  take  advantage  of 
a  timely  situation. 

Hampel  added  that,  “If  somehow  we 
could  reverse  time  and  introduce  print  as 
the  amazing  new  medium,  I  could  deliver 
you  a  generation  of  jaded  copywriters  and. 
art  directors  looking  for  new  kicks,  who 
would  clamor  for  print  assignments  as 
they  once  fought  for  the  chance  to  get 
into  show  business  via  the  tv  commercial. 

“Print  needs  that  kind  of  re-awaken¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 


.Selling  strategy 

One  speaker  who  presented  strategy  for 
print  versus  television  was  Donald  P. 
Evanson,  vicepresident  and  media  super¬ 
visor  of  J..  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

His  speech  which  was  titled,  “Media  Ju¬ 
jitsu  or  How  to  Use  the  Soft  Spots  of 
Television  to  Sell  the  Strengths  of  Maga¬ 
zines,”  gave  a  birdseye  view  of  what  a 
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media  buyer  looks  for  before  making  a 
purchase. 

“Media  buyers  use  the  past  as  a  guide 
to  the  future,”  he  said.  When  trying  to 
judge  television  shows  or  any  other  me¬ 
dium,  agency  buyers  try  to  predict  how 
they  will  fare,  how  many  people  they  will 
reach  and  with  what  frequency. 

Evanson  advised  that  sales  representa¬ 
tives  adopt  an  information  giving  tech¬ 
nique.  “We  (media  supervisors  and  buy¬ 
ers)  respect  someone  who  can  communi¬ 
cate  in  total  media  terms,  not  just  his  or 
her  particular  publication,”  he  explained. 

Price  versus  value  is  what  the  media 
buyer  is  concerned  about  and  what  they 
look  at  when  they  negotiate  with  televi¬ 
sion,  he  said.  And  with  television,  a  buyer 
has  to  be  very  careful  because  he  com¬ 
mits  an  advertising  budget  for  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  a  year. 

“New  shows  have  a  terrible  mortality 
rate,”  Evanson  said.  “They’re  even  worse 
than  new  magazines.” 

Among  the  many  problems  buyers  find, 
Evanson  cited  such  things  as  shows  being 
sold  with  no  pilot,  but  a  script  and  stars; 
no  star,  but  a  great  script;  a  star,  but  no 
script  and  a  good  premise;  or  no  pilot 
but  an  interview  with  a  producer  and  a 
star. 

Unlike  television,  Evanson  said  most 
publications  must  have  something  to  show. 
He  named  John  Shaheen,  publisher  of  the 
soon-to-be-launched  New  York  Press,  as 
“a  man  who  has  a  terrible  number  of  prob¬ 
lems.  He’s  got  to  know  what  his  news¬ 
paper  wdll  look  like,  what  the  editorial 
mix  is  going  to  be,  how  it’s  going  to  be 
distributed,  who  will  read  it  -  .  .  Maga¬ 
zines  need  to  take  the  same  kind  of  pro¬ 
fessional  approach  to  their  selling  job.” 

One  point  Evanson  stresses  is  the  im¬ 
proved  efficiencies  of  magazines  over  tele¬ 
vision.  “Television  is  experiencing  a 
growth  upward  (in  prime).  The  cost  of 
daytime  (spot  advertising)  is  going  off 
the  roof,  up  some  75  percent.  Prime  time 
is  up  34  percent  in  a  five  year  period.” 

Evanson  suggested  that  magazine  sales 
reps  take  a  selling  strategy  that  plays  up 
their  good  points  and  points  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  tv.  Among  specific  points  he 
made  were: 

1.  Selling  selective  audiences  of  print 
versus  the  mass  reach  of  television; 

2.  Promote  print  discounts  (Discount 
opportunities  in  tv  are  not  as  prevalent) ; 

3.  Advance  the  concern  for  tv  clutter; 

4.  Hold  magazine  cost  per  thousand 
down ; 

5.  And  sell  print  strength. 

He  also  suggested  that  salespersons  use 
the  ploy  of  “risk  and  reward.”  Stress  the 
points,  he  said,  that  most  new  tv  pro¬ 
grams  fail,  almost  two-thirds  of  them; 
and  that  networks  require  that  money  be 
committed  far  in  advance. 

He  said  such  sales  techniques  are  a  con¬ 
tinuing  challenge.  “Most  agencies  have  a 
turn  over  of  80  percent  of  all  its  person¬ 
nel  every  three  years,”  Evanson  said.  This 
means  that  ad  sales  reps  must  convince 
not  only  those  buyers  who  don’t  think 
print  is  a  successful  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  those  young  people  brought  up 
with  television  who  don’t  know  anything 
else  but  tv. 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  housewife/mother/cartoonist  who 
frankly  claims  she  enjoys  “the  best  of  both 
worlds”  by  being  able  to  work  at  home  has 
created  a  new  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
page  character,  “G.P,  Jones,  M.D.” 

On  the  eve  of  Dr.  Jones’  starting  office 
hours  in  a  number  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  papers  September  16,  Ruth  Mar¬ 
cus  explains  the  new  closeup  look  of  the 
4-column  strip.  The  action  will  be  in  the 
facial  expressions  of  the  funny  doctor  who 
somewhat  resembles  a  gentle  teddy  bear 
and  his  nutty  nurse  Katie  and  his  family 
and  patients.  She  feels  it  is  a  changed 
look — letting  faces  and  words  tell  the 
story.  There  may  be  a  full  length  figure 
introduced  occasionally. 

Ruth  says  she  rather  identifies  with 
nurse  Katie  (shown  above  with  Dr.  Jones) 
and  believes  everyone  has  spent  enough 
time  in  various  doctor’s  offices  for  the 
situations  to  hit  funny  bones.  She  is 
“curious”  about  what  the  reaction  will  be 
from  real  life  doctors.  She  had  a  couple  of 
them  in  for  dinner  and  then  showed  some 
early  strips.  “They  both  loved  them,”  she 
reports.  “Of  course,  they  had  been  fed 
well  beforehand.” 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  which  is  syndicating  the  comic 
daily  in  4  columns  and  Sundays  in  third 
and  quarter  page  standard  and  half  page 
tab,  reports  it  is  going  well  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  metro  papers  signed  in  the  short 
time  since  sales  started. 

For  ten  years,  Ruth  drew  her  “Small 
Wonders”  page  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine  and  also  did  a  syndicated  panel, 
“Oh  Lady”,  for  four  years.  For  that  panel 
her  husband,  Bert  Marcus,  who  is  an  art 
director  with  Green  Dolmatch,  Inc.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York,  did  the  lettering. 
“After  all,  I  was  a  design  major  and  not 
a  trained  cartoonist.”  Somehow  this  time 
in  developing  the  new  strip,  Ruth  started 
printing  her  gag  words  as  well  as  do¬ 
ing  the  drawing  and  her  husband  critiqued 
the  lettering  as  “fine”  so  he  got  out  of 
that  job. 

The  cartoonist,  Brooklyn  born,  attended 
schools  across  the  country^  while  traveling 
with  her  parents  but  went  back  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  College  for  training  in  fine  arts.  She 
did  fabric  designing  the  last  year  in  school 
but  with  the  arrival  of  first-born  Lon, 
Ruth  and  her  husband  moved  out  to  Long 


Ruth  Marcus  draws  Dr.  Jones  and  Nurse 
Katie  (at  right)  for  E  &  P. 

Island,  Lon  and  sister  Beth,  grew  up  with 
mother  working  at  home  on  humor  fea¬ 
tures,  including  some  books.  She  took  time 
off  when  young  Jody,  now  6  and  entering 
the  first  grade,  arrived.  While  Jody  was 
in  nursery  school,  Ruth  began  to  play 
with  the  idea  of  the  new  strip  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  characters. 

Some  women  want  to  work  outside  the 
home,  but  not  Ruth.  “I’m  really  grate¬ 
ful,”  she  says,  speaking  of  a  mixed  rou¬ 
tine  where  she  can  do  cooking  and  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  large  house  and  then  run 
into  the  studio  to  work  on  the  comic  life 
of  Dr.  Jones. 

Garfield  is  named 
to  ‘Pop  Scene’  post 

Kim  Garfield  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Pop  Scene  Service,  the  syndi¬ 
cated  youth-oriented  feature  service  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
Prior  to  joining  Pop  Scene  she  was  a 
staff  writer  for  Film  Facts  Magazine,  and 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege  News  Bureau  and  a  public  relations 
writer. 
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is  slightly  better,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  time  and  expedience,  the  PMT  method 
is  hard  to  beat. 

Camera  room  critical 

Quality  control  of  processor  chemistry 
is  extremely  important. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  by  and  large  the  quality  of  printing 
on  the  NAPP  plate  is  largely  determined 
by  procedures  and  techniques  employed  in 
the  camera  room.  Your  camera  man  is  the 
key  to  quality  printing. 

On  the  press,  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
standards  must  be  met.  First  of  all  we, 
hopefully,  have  good  pressmen — pressmen 
who  know  their  job  and  are  interested  in, 
and  dedicated  to  producing  a  good  pro¬ 
duct.  I  would  assume  that  your  blankets 
are  kept  in  good  condition.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  roller  durometer  be  in  the 
area  of  40  to  45.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  is  all  that  important  but  at  least  this 
is  what  we  are  told.  Correct  impression 
requires  careful  experimentation. 

I  prefer  manufactured  saddles  with 
mechanical  lockup.  We  use  Beach  saddles — 
both  semi-cyclindrical  and  tubular.  We  are 
presently  printing  on  a  Goss  Unitube  in 
Cape  Cod,  and  two  Scott  semis,  one  in 
Sharon,  Pa.,  and  the  other  in  Medford, 
Oregon.  We  are  presently  experimenting 
on  a  Duplex  with  compression  lockup  in 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  and  wdll  soon 
begin  testing  on  a  Dek-a-Tube  in  Sun- 
bury.  Pa.  All  these  installations  will  have 
Beach  saddles. 

So  much  for  the  descriptive  analysis 
and  technical  highlights.  Much  more  can 
be  said,  but  time  dictates  that  I  pass  on  to 
the  reasons  why  we  at  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers  chose  the  NAPP  system  over  its 
competitors. 

Our  first  venture  into  direct  printing 
via  plastic  plates  was  in  Sharon,  Pa.  at 
the  Sharon  Herald. 

We  were  convinced  that  a  move  into 
photocomposition  was  essential  to  achieve 
the  savings  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  continuing  rise  in  production  costs. 
We  had  to  cut  our  man-hour  and  per  page 
costs  and  we  knew  that  for  a  minimal 
investment,  the  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  to  achieve  this  was  available. 

However,  we  owned  a  12-year-old, 
7-unit  Scott  press.  No  way  could  we  justi¬ 
fy  junking  that  press.  What  was  the  an¬ 
swer? 

Direct  printing  via  one  of  the  new  plas¬ 
tic  plates! 

But  this  involved  considerable  research 
since  there  were  several  options  available, 
none  of  which,  at  that  time,  had  been 
proven. 

We  knew  that  the  Davenport,  Iowa 
Times-Democrat  (a  Lee  newspaper)  had 
printed  direct  using  .040  (40  thousandths) 
zinc  affixed  to  stereo  saddles  with  consid¬ 
erable  success.  Since  we  had  a  fully- 
equipped  engraving  department  at  the 
Herald,  we  opted  to  go  this  route  as  an 
interim  step. 
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So,  once  our  decision  was  made,  we 
moved  into  100%  photocomp,  wrapped  the 
.040  (40  thousandths)  zinc  on  stereo  sad¬ 
dles  and  made  the  plunge.  After  a  some¬ 
what  nerve-wracking  period  of  trial  and 
error  (and  some  pretty  bad  reproduction) 
we  finally  settled  down  to  producing  an 
acceptable  product.  And  I  might  add,  at 
considerable  cost  since  zinc  and  its  inher¬ 
ent  processing  is  not  cheap. 

However,  these  costs  were  offset  by 
composing  room  savings.  Man  hours  per 
page  and  composing  room  page  costs  be¬ 
gan  to  go  do^vTi  as  a  result  of  photocom¬ 
position.  These  diminishing  page  costs 
have  continued  and  we  have  arrived  at 
the  goal  of  4  man  hours  per  page  which 
we  set  for  1974.  Our  projections  and  goals 
for  1975  will  hopefully  reflect  even 
greater  savings. 

Meanwhile,  our  investigation  of  plastic 
plates  continued.  We  talked  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  visited  users,  we  read,  we 
listened  to  speeches,  we  consulted  ANPA- 
RI  at  Easton.  We  explored  every  avenue 
available. 

Then  Davenport  introduced  the  NAPP 
plate — not  yet  on  the  market. 

We  visited  Davenport,  compared  results 
with  other  products  and  made  our  deci¬ 
sion.  I  believe  Sharon  was  one  of  the  first 
ten  to  print  with  the  NAPP  plate,  other 
than  the  Lee  newspapers. 

We  struggled,  we  experimented,  we 
tried,  we  failed,  and  finally,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  we  are  producing  a  product  in 
Sharon  that  is  closer  to  offset  than  to 
conventional  letterpress  quality. 

This  success  has  prompted  us  to  dupli¬ 
cate  our  efforts  in  Medford,  Oregon,  and 
Cape  Cod  (Hyannis)  Mass.  We  have  not 
regretted  our  decisions. 

Profited  by  mistakes 

We  have  profited  by  our  mistakes  and 
our  in-plant  know-how,  at  this  time,  will 
help  future  installations  which  are  pro¬ 
jected  for  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  and 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

I  might  also  add  that  our  parent  orga¬ 
nization,  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  is 
presently  using  NAPP  .030  (30  thou¬ 
sandths)  at  its  Cleveland  plant  to  print 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  is  projecting 
its  use  imminently  at  the  Chicago  plant. 

What  prompted  our  decisions  and  what 
criteria  did  we  use  in  arriving  at  our 
judgments: 

NAPP  provides: 

1.  No  pollution  problem.  Since  ordinary 
tap  water  is  used,  all  chemistry  is  re¬ 
moved.  Complete  compliance  with  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Safety  and  Health  Act!  Elimi¬ 
nation  of  engraving  acids,  and  pollutants. 
No  hot  stereo  metals,  lead  poisoning  and 
obnoxious  fumes.  A  truly  ideal  environ¬ 
ment! 

2.  Ability  to  maintain  constant  high¬ 
light  and  shadow  dot  structure.  Not  really 
offset  quality  but  much  better  than  con¬ 
ventional  letterpress. 

3.  No  need  to  coat  plates  or  to  freeze. 

4.  Negligible  plate  wear  on  long  press 
runs. 

5.  Minimal  training  and  processing  re¬ 
quirement.  A  non-technical  person  can 
process  plates  with  two  hours  training. 
The  transition  was  the  easiest  we  found. 

6.  Reduction  in  manning.  One  person 
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can  easily  process  18  to  20  plates  per 
hour.  Stereo  and  engraving  departments 
eliminated. 

7.  Minimum  capital  investment  ($30,- 
000  as  compared  to  up  to  (at  that  time) 
$150,000). 

8.  Consistent  quality  reproduction.  We 
believe  NAPP  delivers  better  reproduction 
than  any  plastic  plate  on  the  market. 

New  plate  experimentation 

We  are  presently  experimenting  with 
the  new  .030  (30  thousandths)  plate.  Ini¬ 
tial  results  indicate  that  it  will  be  even 
better  than  the  .040  (40  thousandths) ,  and 
it  will  be  considerably  cheaper. 

I  might  add  that  NAPP  has  recently 
introduced  a  discount  schedule  based  on 
volume  purchases.  We  hope  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this. 

We  feel  that  direct  printing  via  photo¬ 
polymer  plate  is  our  way  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  great  savings  offered  in  our 
industry  by  technological  advances  in  pho¬ 
tocomposition  without  purchasing  an 
offset  press. 

We  look  with  great  satisfaction  on  other 
users  who  are  producing  outstanding  prod¬ 
ucts.  Newburgh  and  Peekskill  come  to 
mind  in  New  York  State. 

Finally,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  you  to  visit  any  of  our  locations  to 
gain  further  insight  or  information.  We 
welcome  you  and  will  assist  in  any  pos¬ 
sible  way. 

Purcell  delivered  this  talk  last  week  at  the  N.Y. 
State  Production  Conference. 

Label  dispenser 

Commercial  Mailing  Accessories  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  pressure  sensitive  label  dispens¬ 
er  which  permits  the  retention  of  zip 
code  (and  other  east  west)  sequences  as 
produced  on  computer  printers  in  2-3-4  or 
5  up  formats.  Unit  is  semiautomatic  in 
that  the  label  must  be  manually  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  dispenser  to  the  mailing 
piece. 

Application  speed  exceeds  2,500  labels 
per  hour  depending  upon  skill  of  opera¬ 
tor.  Label  sizes  range  from  %"x%"  to 
3"xl5''  or  continuous  format  labels  in  one 
strip  or  roll  can  also  be  dispensed. 

• 

Paper  salvage  system 

Ryan  Enterprises  announces  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  the  Cary  Metal  Products’  paper 
salvage  and  slitting  system. 

The  unit  surface  rewinds  stub  rolls  into 
press  ready  rolls;  reworks  odd-sized  rolls 
and  slits  full  width  rolls  into  half  width 
rolls. 

Speed  is  adjustable  from  0  through  1,- 
000  feet  per  minute  at  any  roll  diameter. 
Tension  control  of  .25  through  1  pound 
per  linear  inch  web  width.  Unwind  station 
pivots  down  to  load  any  diameter  roll. 
Main  air  cylinders  retract  full  roll  over 
inclined  ramp,  lifting  roll  out  of  machine 
and  onto  floor.  Drive  is  1%  horse  power 
DC  motor  with  DC /SCR  drive. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AFRICA  1 

CAREERS 

EUROPE  j 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 

AFRICA  FEATURES:  We  are  the  only 
agency  based  in  Africa  selling  excellent 
features  on  Africa  world-wide  weekly. 
Pay  us  your  usual  rates.  African  News 
Service.  P.O.  Box  2416,  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE  on  African 
culture,  politics,  wildlife  and  travel. 
Samples  on  request.  B.M.S.  Features. 
P.O.  Box  40549,  Nairobi  Kenya,  East^ 
Africa.  I 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAILIES !  WEaiKLIES  1  COLUM¬ 
NISTS  I  A  weekly  non-commercial  col¬ 
umn  showing  your  readers  how  to  save 
money  and  operate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Parts  &  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  "Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto¬ 
mechanic,"  APAA,  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


BICEyTEMSIAL 


EXPERTLY  RESEIARCHED  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  ago,  on  political  and 
military  events  and  social  changes  lead¬ 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
December.  Good  rates.  No  contracts: 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY.  AUTHORITATIVE  column  on 
working  women,  jobs  and  women’s 
image.  Tremendous  reader  response. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  GATCO, 
Box  9175,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63117. 


DOOZIES,  a  new  cartoon  panel  to 
brighten  your  paper.  Once-a-week.  De¬ 
tails  and  samples  from  Features  Un¬ 
limited,  13050  Raymer  St..  N.  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif,  91605. 

LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOLTR  READERS 
LAUGH  ?  "Mr  &  Mrs  Bedroom  Banter”. 
Witty!  Unusual!  REALLY  different  I 
FREE  SAMPLES.  REPRO  PROOFS 
ONLY.  Two  Hands  Studio,  300  Laguna 
Vista,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


SID  DU  BROFF  (USA)  covers  Europe 
with  weekly  column.  Geiser  Productions 
Ltd.,  7  The  Corner,  Grangre  Rd.,  London 
W  5,  England. 


FiyAyCIAL  ADVICE 


SPARE  TIME  INCOME 
by  Ivan  E'ine.  Special  insights  into 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  additional  income. 
Includes  readers  questions  and  answers 
also  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  and 
swindles.  Ideal  Features.  P.O.  Box  1237- 
EG.  Melbourne.  Ela.  32935. 

New  FINANCIAL  PLANNING  series 
covers  pensions.  Social  Security,  em¬ 
ployer  lienefits,  life  and  health  insur¬ 
ance,  ownership,  trusts,  wills,  taxes, 
estates,  etc.  Low  cost.  J  &  B  Features, 
P.O.  Box  4,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50301. 


CAREERS 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLERS.  HOWCO,  Dept.  1,  Kenilworth, 
III.  60043. 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


DISARMAMEyT 


DISARMAMERNT  News  and  Views — A 
bi-weekly  report.  For  samples,  write  I 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  4.3rd  St.,i 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  I 


EyTERTAiyMENT  REVIEWS 

CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City 
dance/music/theatre  events  for  your 
paper  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONSERVATIVE  READERS  relate  to 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free 
samples.  Box  898,  ERditor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  AyO  FASHION 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  'Tips  based  on  research.  40  years 
experience.  Sample  copies.  Questions 
answered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2.  Box 
384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830, 


NOSTALGIA 


NOSTALGIA — A  smile  for  oldsters, 
guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE /ENVIRONMENT 


ETtEE  to  your  readers,  a  short,  snappy 
weekly  science  and  environment  column 
based  on  the  expertise  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  researchers  in  everything  from 
anesthesia  to  zoology — including  the  de¬ 
signer  of  America's  first  satellite.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  University  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  The  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52242. 


SEW  BIZ— What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat- !  YOUTH  TRAVEL  COLUMN  free  from 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion  and  I  top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard-news 
home  decorating.  Weekly  by  career-long  style :  related  photos.  Contact  R.  Mink, 
industry  recognized  expert.  Illustrated.  721  Gordon  Terr.,  Chicago.  Ill.  60613. 
Samples.  Box  771,  ERditor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HUMOR  - 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL, 
WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FREE 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix,  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  111.  60690.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  COLLECTORS  ITEMS  WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


INVERSTOR/PARTNERR  for  major  com¬ 
mercial  printer  of  newspapers  in  pleas¬ 
ant  European  capital.  Profitable,  fixed 
salary  possible.  No  language  require¬ 
ment.  Prefer  stock  trade.  Write  Box 
2285,  ERditor  &  Publisher. 

NE3W  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CIRCULA'nON-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  gruarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
60%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
ERditor  &  Publisher. 


ORIGINALS  WANTED  by  Kemble,  noi 

Nast,  Outcault,  A,  B.  EVost,  Foster, 

Dick  Tracy,  Pogo,  Peanuts,  etc.  Will  Daily 
buy  or  swap  others  as  ERd  Wheelan’s 
Minute  Movies,  Lil’  Abner,  Mutt  & 

Jeff.  etc.  A.  Paskow,  1662  Cropsey  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11214. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401. 

^^I^wspapeiTbroke^ 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


E&P  Classifiedt —  Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap- 

As  effective  in  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

the  newspaper  community  *  ASSOC., 

as  your  newspaper's  classifieds  HouLn?*Texas  7^5 

are  in  your  community!  Ph.  (713)  664-9414 
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JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
I  Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
j  2234  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

KPJRHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
I  67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 

I  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City 
I  Office,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
<  Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
j  236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

j  CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaper  spe- 
I  cialist,  negotiates  in  strictist  confidence 
,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 

!  Mr.  Craig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
I  Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
:  TV,  and  newspaper  properties.  Call 
I  collect:  (512)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 

I  Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228. 

I  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
1  “the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

I  SALES.  SERVICERS,  MANAGEMENT 
I  Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
'  5464  Government  Blvd. 


BILL  MATTHEJW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertiser*. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'newspaperH^r^sai^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


m 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

Ifaye 

rbls  with  ordsrj 

IKemIttancu  should  accompany  copy 

4-we(ks  . 

...$1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

unless  credit  has  boon  ostabllshodl. 

3-wNks . 

. .  .$1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4-weeks  . . . . 

2-we(ks  . 

_ $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  . . . 

1-wetk  . 

....$1.55  per  line. 

2-weeks  . . . . 

1-week  . . . 

Count  5  oitrage  wordi  per  lino  or  38  charactirt  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClatiHlad  Contract  Ratos  Avallablo  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM  Naw  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name _  1 

I  Address  1 

I  City _  State _ Zip _ _  1 

I  Phone  i 

I  Authorized  by  ^  | 

B  Classification  „  B 

1  Copy.,  _  _  _  _ _ g 

■  S 


j  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

i  To  Run:  .Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden  i 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 
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FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  $70,000  includes 
building  and  inventory.  Owners  retiring. 
Florida  special  interest  shopper.  Month- 
ly,  14,000  circulation.  $12,500.  Zone  3 
weekly  group.  Offset  central  printing 
plant.  Gross  $400,000.  James  E,  Hickey 
Jr,,  P.  O.  Box  12195,  Northside  Station. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earned  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down,  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  7%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A,  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


REX7REATION  area  weekly  and  job 
shop,  gross  over  $80,000.  net  $7400. 
Make  offer.  Call  (716)  649-4563. 


NATIONAL  TABLOID  available  for 
School  of  Journalism  wanting  laboratory 
paper.  Easily  relocated.  $14,900.  Box 
2258,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


TWO  AREA  5  WEEKLIES,  one  county 
seat,  gross  in  excess  of  $110,000.  Nice 
remodeled  and  air  building,  all  new 
photo  equipment  including  camera. 
Good  money,  $175,000  includes  all. 
Cash  or  mostly  cash.  Do  not  reply  un¬ 
less  you  can  meet  these  terms.  Box 
2235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  ZONE  2  weekly  in  $120,- 
000  gross  category.  Priced  under  gross. 
Real  estate  available  if  desired.  Box 
2227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MONTANA  WEEKLY,  county  exclu¬ 
sive,  1974  gross  estimated  to  exceed 
$145,000,  offset  with  Compugraphic, 
very  high  net.  $35,000  cash  down,  a 
high  quality  property.  State  cash,  please. 
John  N.  Jepson  Realty,  Townsend. 
Mont.  59644. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— Long  estab¬ 
lished,  beautiful  offset  plant.  Midwest 
city.  Once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  for 
young,  aggressive,  experienced  man¬ 
ager.  Should  have  at  least  $35M  cash, 
be  available  by  December  1.  Retiring 
publisher  retain  half  if  you  want.  Send 
full  financial  details,  resume  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  414  Jefferson,  Topeka.  Kana. 
66607. 


NATIONWIDE  real  estate  advertiser 
in  4th  year  of  publication.  Can  be  re¬ 
located  and  operated  with  other  pub¬ 
lication.  $9000  for  90%  of  business  or 
$35,000  with  building.  Box  955,  Omak, 
Wash.  98841. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


THIS  WEEKLY  OPPORTUNITY 
knocks  once  in  40  years.  Retiring  editor- 
publisher  seeks  successor  who  will  give 
rural  Deep  South  community  same  lov¬ 
ing  attention  in  return  for  good  life. 
Circulation  1800.  Unopposed  and  county 
seat  energized  by  new  million  dollar 
payroll.  Gross  $40,000-1-.  Terms  tailored 
for  right  buyer.  Include  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  first  inquiry.  Box  2224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000.  both 
have  large  shopping  mails,  $50,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverage,  real  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  property.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


GROWING  offset  weekly  in  beautiful 
Oregon  for  under  $10,000.  Job  plant 
30  miles  away.  Unlimited  potential. 
Box  2277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  OFFSET  weekly 
I  duo,  including  job  shop,  building, 

I  $95,000,  Much  unrealized  potential. 
I  Write  owner.  411  N.  Park.  LaGrange 
I  Park.  III.  60525.  Ph:  (312)  354-4763. 


Editor  &  fubllthor  ClatsIKeds: 

At  effeefivo  In  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspaper's 
classHleds  are  In  your  community. 


SUCCBSSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  30.000 
daily  ready  to  acquire  own  operation. 
Have  financing  for  installment  sale  of 
daily  $1  million  to  $3  million  gross. 
Excellent  personal  and  financial  repu¬ 
tation,  Hard  working,  young,  aggres¬ 
sive.  Prefer  Southern  U.S.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  2230,  fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  media  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


WANT  TO  BUY  newspaper  in  metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  area.  Call  in  confi¬ 
dence,  Scott  Borowsky,  (216)  LO  4-5170. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3366 


PRIZE  WINNING  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  administrator  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can 
provide  $60,000  spot  cash,  also  talk 
terms.  Ohio-West  Virginia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Want  active  editorial  role.  Box 
2188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CASH  AVAILABLE:  Top  newsman, 
wife,  both  with  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  will  pay  top  dollar  for  small 
or  moderate  sized  weekly  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Take  over  after  January  1. 
We  are  principals.  No  shoppers  wanted. 
Box  2292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^CAMERT^^DARKROmT 


2  LITHO  CAMERAS  and  complete 
automatic  darkroom,  suitable  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  weeklies  through  medium 
size  dailies.  New  equipment  used  only 
5  months.  Assume  lease  payments  of 
$525  for  big  saving,  or  available  for 
sale.  Ph:  (212)  747-9500. 


GSCAR-FISHER  PROCESSOR  with 
three  (3)  hath  process;  Serial  No.  171. 
NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED. 
Contact:  Bob  Riley,  Baltimore  Sun, 
501  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21203.  (301)  539-7744,  Ext.  382. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Comp-Star  191,  Comp-Star 
190.  Contact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal 
Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  32015.  (904)  252-1611. 


AUTOMATIC  WAXER,  $350. 
Box  3863,  Tequesta,  Fla.  33458. 
Ph:  (305)  746-1646. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Linofilm  Super  Quicks, 
with  over  100  grids  and  width  plugs, 
$25,000.  Contact  J.  Brooks,  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla  32016.  (904)  252-1511. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 


PHOTOCOMP  EQUIPMENT 

1  PHOTON  713-10 — Expanded  memory 
for  6  fonts.  Lens  selection  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24.  30  pt. 

2  PHOTON  718-10— Four  Duplex  fonU. 
Lens  selection  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14. 
18  pt. 

1  PHOTON  713-30 — Copley  auto  film 
transport.  Lens  selection  6.  8,  12,  14, 
18,  30,  36  pt. 

1  AUTO  MIX  FORMATTER  KEY¬ 
BOARD — desigrnod  for  Photon  713-10. 

Also,  Maintenance  panel,  spare  mag¬ 
azines,  and  numerous  spare  parts  for 
Photon  713’s 

1  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL.  strips 
and  plugs  for  Rex,  Ideal  and  Spartan. 

Ck>ntact  Bill  Reed,  Production  Manager, 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Highland,  III.  62249. 

Tel.:  (618)  664-2311. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOsifSG'MtmT^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


equipmp:nt  &  supplies 
'p^ESSES^^MAOliyERf 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


2  COMPSTAR  191s — All  lenses  and 
newspaper  film  strips.  2  years  old  and 
in  excellent  condition.  $13,000  each. 
.\vailable  soon.  Contact  Bob  Douslass, 
The  Le<lger,  P.O.  Box  408,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33802. 


EKTOMATIC  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt— Model  214K 
Complete  with  daylight  darkroom  hood: 
new  rubber  rollers;  save  money. 

$475. 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
362,  Tucker,  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM,  in¬ 
cluding  Master  etcher,  Ludlow,  Lino¬ 
types,  Elrod,  page  caster.  Contact 
"Leader,”  Wildwood,  N,J,  08260,  (609) 
522-3424. 

COMP  STAR  191 — used  only  4  months. 
16K  memory — 150  lines  per  minute  in 
any  of  8  sizes  and  faces  from  tape 
control.  Yours  for  only  $545  per  month 
—52  months.  Ph :  (212)  747-9500. 


VERITYPER  820  and  26  Tyi>e  Masters, 
$2200. Box  3863,  Tequesta,  Fla.  33458. 
(305)  746-1545. 


^c^i^WAXER 


!  FOR 

!  SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smeelhly  waits  proofs,  nowsprtnt,  ovor 
loys  &  fiim.  No  wavy  ridpos,  dry  aroas, 
wax  ooro  at  odgos  or  woi  bloodthrowgh. 
Cloon  printing.  Rracticol.  Convoniont. 

Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  call 
brated  thermostat 


Miic/uMe  (a,  Pnc. 


loilon  Pod  Hood 
ClINTON,  CONN.  0«4I3 
Tolophono:  12031  M9-MXW 


TWO  BCRM  MODEL  700  AUTO¬ 
READERS.  Will  be  sold  to  highest 
written  offer  received  by  November  15, 
1974.  For  further  information  contact 
Richard  Spahn,  Production  Manager, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  P.  O.  Box  6445, 
Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (214)  744-6184. 

ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  5  disk  modei 
with  14  typefaces  and  2  FOTOTRONIC 
1200  5  disk  models  with  15  typefaces. 
Will  l)e  sold  to  highest  written  offer  re¬ 
ceived  by  November  15,  1974.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  contact  Richard  Spahn, 
Production  Manager,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222.  Phone  (214)  744-6184. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


PDP8/I  COMPUTER  —  AVAILABLE 
NOW  I  4K  word  memory.  ASR  and  cab¬ 
inet,  memory  extension  control,  2 
DECtape  transports,  2-6  or  8  le%'el  read¬ 
ers  and  punches.  Like  new.  Used  for 
hot  metal  and  cold  type  newspaper 
production.  B.  Greding,  (213)  962-8811 
or  Box  2220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EfS  GRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free  stand¬ 
ing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Master  M32 
etching  machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  re¬ 
frigerator  unit  on  machine.  Also  has 
individual  refrigerator  unit.  Tasope  acid 
neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift 
pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks.  The 
Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055.  (614) 
345-4053. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  44  folding  attachment.  This 
$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  goo<l  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O’Connor,  (312)  428-5633. 

SIGNODE-PARKER  KW  wire  tying 
machine.  Ties  3  ways.  Fine  condition. 
$1900.  W'est  Coast  day/ night  (415) 
589-4454. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-G,")2!). 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54-1 4th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices- — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

'  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

I  Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

^yRESSES^^ALHlNEm 

i  COTTRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
i  PRESS 

6  units  V.22.  1969.  3  units  V-25,  1971. 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
50-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  SUBURBAN  STACKED  UNITS,  1967 
I  mo<Iel,  side  register.  1  rollstand,  one 
40hp  motor  with  adjustable  feed  con¬ 
trol.  Call  S.  S.  Graves  (713)  312-2552 
I  or  write  Coastal  Publishing,  Box  649, 
Rosenberg,  Texas  77471. 

j  GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
!  add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 


2  GOSS  HEADLINERS  with  half 
deck,  *4  anti-friction  w’ith  color  hump. 

1  anti-friction  folder,  23%  cutoff.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  operation.  With  plastic?  plate.  | 
We  will  sell  complete  or  any  part.  H.  i 
Bradley,  Production  Manager,  News-  ' 
Press  &  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo,  61501.  I 
(816)  279-5671. 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engrave<l.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe. 
Will  pay  freight  regardless  of  point  of 
origin.  Kathy  Love.  196 — 14th  St.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404)  873-3257. 

50  OR  60  HP  MOTOR  and  control 
Ikjx  for  Goss  Suburban.  Call  S.  S. 
Graves,  (713)  342-2552  or  write  Coastal 
Publishing,  Box  549,  Rosenberg,  Texas 
77471. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^Treelance^assax^^^ 

LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP  ?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31.  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

KENT  STATE  STARK  CAMPtTS.  Can- 
ton,  Ohio,  Director  of  Communications. 
Masters  Degree  in  Journalism  required; 
PhD  preferred.  Must  have  experience 
in  the  field  of  communications.  Will 
direct  internal  and  external  communi¬ 
cations  programs,  supervise  publica¬ 
tions,  and  attend  to  other  related  as¬ 
signments.  Public  Relations  experience 
beneficial.  Salary  commensurate  with 
education  and  degree.  Twelve  month 
administrative  position.  Contact:  Jack 
D.  Morehart,  Director,  Stark  (jampus, 
Kent  State  University,  6000  Frank  Ave. 
NW,  Canton,  Ohio  44720,  (216)  499-9600. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  unit  with 
folder.  1967. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units,  36"  width. 
I  complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
I  COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder, 
I  2  years  old. 

I  FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  units. 

I  folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
I  oven  and  chills. 

I  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units. 
I  folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

I  401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 

I  Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

I  Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


FOR  SALE:  4-unit  Goss  Community 
press  with  Community  foider.  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  Installed  new  March  1972.  Run¬ 
ning  time  since  installation,  12  hours 
per  week  average.  Price  F.O.B.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  $75,000.  Ancillary  press¬ 
room  equipment  and  supplies  also  at 
clearance  prices.  88,060  lbs.  of  30-lb. 
newsprint  available  for  spot  sale  to 
I  purchaser  of  press.  Contact  The  Times, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6900,  (Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado  80904.  Phone  (303)  475-7300. 


i  GOSS  METRO 

I  4  UNITS,  1968. 

j  BOX  2232,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

I  C&P  Classifieds— 

!  4s  effecf/ve  In 
j  fhe  newspaper  eommunify 
I  os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
I  are  In  your  communifyl 


,  WRITERS,  5  year  project  (bilingual 
I  Spanish)  elementary  education  experi¬ 
ence.  Successful  writing  production, 

I  Box  601,  College  of  Education,  Uni- 
;  versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85721, 

!  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 

i  IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an 
i  assistant  director  for  its  Division  of 
I  Publicity  and  Publications  Services, 
t  Starting  salary  $12M  ;  must  be  able  to 
start  work  by  November  1,  1974.  Mini¬ 
mum  qualifications :  Masters  degree  in 
Journalism,  PR  or  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions;  paid  professional  experience  in 
newspaper  reporting,  editing  and  man¬ 
agement-;  paid  experience  in  writing 
!  and  editing  for  at  least  one  type  of 
'  non-new’spaper  publication;  experience 
I  in  at  least  one  additional  journalistic 
area.  Not  a  position  for  a  beginning 
writer;  we  seek  a  well-rounded  indi¬ 
vidual,  academically  and  professionally 
qualified  to  oversee  the  division's  e<li- 
torial  staff  and  to  aid  the  director  in 
management  of  other  functions  of  the 
division.  Should  be  experienced  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  commercial  printers,  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  Intermountain  Area 
!  and  its  news  media  is  desirable.  Quali- 
I  fied  applicants  may  be  invited  for  inter- 
•  views  at  their  own  expense.  Submit  let- 
;  ter  of  application,  resume  and  samples 
I  of  published  work  to  W.  O.  Witherspoon, 
j  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President, 
I  Idaho  State  University,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
83209,  by  Oct.  1,  1974,  Include  state¬ 
ment  in  your  own  handwriting  explain- 
I  ing  your  interest  and  qualifications  for 
the  position.  ISU  is  an  Equal  Opportu- 
,  nity  Employer. 


CHALLENGING  OPENING  for  mass 
media  instructor.  Minimum:  MA  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism.  Prefer  person  with 
teaching  a^.d  print  media  experience 
who  l>elieves,  practices  and  teaches 
free<lom  with  responsibility,  high  moral 
and  ethical  standards.  College  offers 
major  in  Mass  Media;  graduates  readily 
placed.  Winterim  and  summer  intern¬ 
ships.  Unique  private  college  is  fully  ac¬ 
credited  North  Central.  All  800  resident 
students  on  w'ork  scholarships.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume  to  Mass  Media 
Dept.,  The  School  of  the  Ozarks,  Point 
Lookout,  Mo,  65726. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS 
SERVICE  DIRECTOR 

Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  is  seeking  a  di¬ 
rector  for  its  news  service. 
The  position  will  be  effective 
January  1,  1975,  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  present  direc¬ 
tor.  Responsibility  includes 
policy-making  and  administra¬ 
tive  leadership  for  expanding 
a  comprehensive  all-media  in¬ 
formational  program  for  a 
public  university  engaged  in 
education,  research  and  area 
services.  Salary  open.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/ Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Don 
Hecke,  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Anthony  Hall,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Car¬ 
bondale,  Illinois  62901. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  5.  $15,000  per  year 
plus  incentive  based  on  profitability. 
Box  2196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
TRAINEE  wanted  by  prestigious  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  wili 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies. 
Enough  travel  to  see  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain 
your  family  situation.  Candidates  should 
j  have  strong  persuasive  ability  and  some 
I  sales  experience.  If  you  have  received 
I  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in 
i  the  past  five  years  and  have  an  interest 
;  in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income 
j  opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146, 
i  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po¬ 
tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the 
operating  head  of  a  large  group  of 
newsp.ai)ers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  business  activities  and  oper¬ 
ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the 
following  qualifications: 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree. 

Some  experience  in  newspaper  or 
closely  related  field. 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a 
wide  range  of  projects  simultane¬ 
ously  and  work  comfortably  with 
corijorate  executives. 

Potential  to  grow  into  newspaper  or 
corporate  management. 

!  Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an 
outstanding  fringe  benefit  package. 
Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  2157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  needed 
by  medium  sized  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper  group.  Regardless  of  how  young 
j  you  may  be.  if  you  have  a  degree,  some 
sales  exi>erience  and  a  competitive  at¬ 
titude  that  will  not  allow  you  to  fail, 
we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Hard  work 
and  long  hours  could  put  you  in  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  position  rapidly.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
I  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $25,000 
Medium  sized  property.  Area  2.  Report 
to  circulation  director  of  this  carrier 
boy  operation.  Prior  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  comparable 
size  property  and  backRround  in  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  desired.  Colleire  de- 
(rree  preferred  but  not  required.  Excel¬ 
lent  (rrowth  opportunity  into  circulation 
director’s  position  near  future. 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  to  $24,000 
Large  metro  daily.  West  Coast.  Report 
to  circulation  manager;  good  growth 
potential  in  next  few  years  due  to 
upcoming  retirement.  Degree  preferred, 
not  required.  Must  have  background  in 
competitive  situation  and  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  district  manager  concept.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $20,000  j 
Large  weekly.  West  ^ast.  Report  to 
publisher,  supervise  staff  of  7.  Should  I 
be  excellent  motivator  and  highly  | 
skilled  in  sales  promotion.  Background  i 
in  weekly  newspapers  and  voluntary  | 
pay  desirable.  | 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  to  $20,000  ; 
Large  metro  daily,  Eiast  Coast.  Report 
to  circulation  director:  background  in 
carrier  boy  operation  and  circulation 
management  experience  with  large  met¬ 
ro  daily. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  to  $17,000 
25,000  daily.  Area  1.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  experienced  sales  promotion, 
telephone  solicitation  campaigns,  boy 
crews. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  to  $19,000  I 
40,000  daily.  Area  6.  Responsible  for  | 
all  circulation  plus  mailroom.  Supervise  i 
11  fulltime  employees  in  non-union 
property. 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  to  $25,000 
For  a  large  metro  daily.  Area  9.  Should 
be  sales-marketing  oriented,  creative 
and  innovative.  Basically  a  carrier  boy 
operation.  Degree  preferred,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Should  have  labor  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  ideally  in  a  large  daily. 

CITY  AND 

SUBURBAN  SUPERVISOR  to  $17,000 
Medium  sized  metro  daily.  Midwest. 
Promotion  and  sales  background ;  la¬ 
bor  relations  experience  a  plus.  Basical¬ 
ly  carrier  boy  operation.  Report  to 
circulation  manager;  prefer  person 
with  circulation  experience  in  medium 
to  large  daily. 

CTRC.  DIVISION  MGR.  to  $15,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Area  5.  Be  involved 
in  home  delivery,  supervise  staff  of  15. 
Good  basic  background  in  home  de¬ 
livery  and  exposure  in  a  competitive 
market. 

CIRCITLATION  MANAGED  to  $15,000 
Weekly,  Area  2.  Supervise  staff  of  25, 
report  to  general  manager.  Background 
in  voluntary  pay  desirable. 

CIRC.  DIST.  MGRS.  to  $17,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Area  6.  Report  to 
circulation  manager;  minimum  of  4 
years  circulation  experience.  Degree 
preferred  but  not  required. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $15,000 
30,000  daily.  Area  5.  Report  to  general 
manager  in  non-union  property.  Also 
have  responsibility  for  mailroom. 

CTRCULATION  DIST.  MGR.  to  $14,000 
For  medium  sized  daily.  Area  6.  Should 
have  minimum  of  2  years  experience  in 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  $30,000 
Medium  sized  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to 
publisher;  prior  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  ex|>erience  with  me<Iium  or  large 
daily.  Must  be  top  administrator,  strong 
on  systems  and  procedures. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  $25,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies.  Western  U.S. 
Report  to  publisher:  strong  retail  and 
display  background.  Exposure  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  a  plus.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  not  required. 

RETAIL  SALES  to  $17,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Area  6.  Minimum  2 
years  sales  experience  in  retail  or  na- 
{  tional.  Good  growth  potential. 

j  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  to  $15,000 
Report  to  publisher,  small  daily.  Area 
I  3.  Prior  retail  experience.  Ideally,  can- 
I  didate  would  have  good  working  knowl- 
I  edge  of  this  geographical  territory. 

I  RETAIL  SALES  to  $13,000 

,  For  small  daily.  Area  2.  Minimum  one 
year  retail  sales  experience  required. 
Degree  preferred,  but  not  required. 

AD  MANAGER  to  $20,000 

30,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  supervise  8-man  staff.  Back¬ 
ground  in  retail  management  required ; 
exposure  to  classified  helpful.  Good 
growth  potential  with  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  which  owns  several  properties. 

j  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  $15,000 
For  large  metro  daily.  Area  9.  Should 
I  have  minimum  2  years  ad  sales  experi- 
!  ence  and  minimum  of  2  years  college. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $18,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Area  2.  Prior  classi¬ 
fied  management  experience  with  me¬ 
dium  or  large  daily;  strong  background 
I  in  phone  room.  Should  be  strong  admin- 
j  istrator  and  good  motivator  of  people. 

I  CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $20,000 

Large  group  of  weeklies.  Area  9.  Report 
i  to  ad  manager;  experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  situation. 

CLASSIE’IED  AD  MGR.  to  $15,000 

E'or  150,000  weekly.  Area  6.  Report  to 
ad  director,  supervise  staff  of  6;  good 
background  in  sales  promotion. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $15,000 

i  20,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  ad  di- 
I  rector,  supervise  staff  of  7.  Good  back- 
I  ground  in  phone  room  and  phone  solici- 
I  tation.  Should  have  classified  experience 
j  with  comparable  size  paper. 

I  CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $15,000 

Large  group  of  weeklies.  Area  2.  Report 
I  to  general  manager,  supervise  staff  of 
I  5.  Ideal  candidate  would  have  classified 
experience  with  large  weekly. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGED  to  $16,000 
I  E’or  35,000  daily.  Area  1.  Report  to  ad 
,  director  and  supervise  staff  of  8.  De- 
!  gree  preferred,  not  required. 

DISPLAY  SALES  to  $18,000 

Group  of  weeklies.  West  Coast.  Strong 
background  in  display  sales ;  weekly  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Base  plus  commis¬ 
sions. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  $40,000 
Major  metro  daily.  Experience  in  large 
unionized  operation,  familiarity  with 
newer  electronic  production  techniques. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  $30,000 
For  large  daily.  Area  4.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  be  responsible  for  en¬ 
tire  production  operation.  Degree  and 
strong  engineering  background  helpful. 

PRODtrCTION  ENGINEER  to  $20,000 
E'or  medium  sized  daily.  Area  5.  Re- 
ixjrt  to  publisher  and  coordinate  the 
transition  to  the  new  electronic  systems. 

OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR  to  $40,000 
Major  metro  daily.  Area  5.  Strong  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  extensive  electronics 
production  background  required.  Must 
have  line  management  exiierience. 

ASST.  PRODUCTION  MGR.  to  $24,000 
Large  daily.  Area  5.  Report  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  supervise  300  in  union¬ 
ized  operation.  Good  growth  potential 
due  to  upcoming  promotion. 

ASST.  PRODUCTION  MGR.  to  $20,000 
For  large  metro  daily.  Area  9.  Report 
to  production  manager  and  co-supervise 
the  entire  operation.  Press  and  mail- 
room  skills  helpful.  Degree  required, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINETE  to  $18,000 

E'or  major  newspaper  group.  Report  to 
production  manager  and  enter  a  rota¬ 
tional  training  program  in  all  aspects 
of  production  management.  Degree  re¬ 
quited.  newspaper  production  experience 
extremely  helpful. 

ASST.  PRODUCTION  MGR.  to  $22,000  1 
Major  metro  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to 
production  manager,  supervise  several 
hundred  employees  through  4  foremen. 
Strong  press  and  stereo  experience  re¬ 
quired. 

PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  to  $20,000 
Medium  sized  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to 
production  manager,  supervise  25.  Hoe 
Colormatic  experience  helpful, 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  $21,000 
Medium  sized  daily.  Area  5,  Report  to 
production  manager,  supervise  15  em¬ 
ployees  in  strong  union  environment. 
Goss  Metro  experience  required. 

CORPORATE 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER  to  $30,000 
Large  newspaper  group.  West  Coast. 
Report  to  corporate  operations  director 
and  service  all  properties  within  group. 
Strong  production  background  required, 
mailroom  experience  helpful. 

PLANT  MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER  to  $28,000 

Large  metro  daily.  Area  4.  Strong 
background  in  electrical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  maintenance.  Complete  plant  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  to  $17,500 
For  major  metro  daily.  Area  5.  Report 
I  to  controller ;  be  responsible  for  budgets 
and  cost  control.  Strong  accounting 
background  and  degree  required, 

CONTROLLE3R  to  $18,000 

Small  daily.  Area  3.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  supervise  staff  of  5,  Background 
in  business  systems  and  computerized 
accounting. 


AD  SALES-TRAINEE  to  $10,000  CONTROLLER  to  $20,000 

Small  daily.  Area  5.  Part  of  newspaper  Small  daily.  Area  8.  Report  to  gen- 
chain  offering  training  program  for  re-  eral  manager,  supervise  staff  of  10. 


circulation  and  have  growth  potential  to  cent  college  grad.  Good  growth  poten-  Strong  background  in  computerized  ac- 


become  assistant  circulation  manager. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DATA  PROCESSING 
PROJEXrr  MANAGER  to  $40,000 

Major  newspaper  group.  Report  to 
president,  supervise  all  corporate  data 
processing.  Must  be  familiar  with  large 
and  small  equipment  and  have  varied 
background  in  photo  typesetting. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR  .  to  $30,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Report  to  general 
manager,  supervise  a  staff  of  15.  Com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  all  production 
and  business  applications.  Degree  and 
varied  EDP  background  required. 

SYSTEMS  AND 

PROGRAMMING  MANAGER  to  $26,000 
Large  daily.  East  Coast.  Report  to  cor¬ 
porate  data  processing  director,  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  10.  Familiarity  with  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  applications  on 
IBM  equipment. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  to  $22,000 

Large  daily.  East  Coast.  Report  to 
systems  director;  be  involved  in  setting 
up  new  systems  in  production  and 
editorial  areas. 

PROGRAMMER-SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  to  $19,000 

Large  daily.  East  Coast.  Report  to 
data  processing  manager;  responsible 
primarily  for  business  applications.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  IBM  equipment  and  de¬ 
gree  required. 

EXEC.  NEWS  EDITOR  to  $25,000 
Large  metro  daily.  Area  9,  Report  to 
managing  editor,  oversee  entire  news 
department.  Serve  as  administrative 
head  of  140-man  department.  Degree 
required. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  $22,000 

Medium  sized  daily.  Area  5,  Report  to 
publisher,  supervise  news  staff  of  80. 
Strong  management  background. 

NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  to  $20,000 
Large  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  supervise  entire  night  side 
news  operation.  Strong  copy  desk  back¬ 
ground,  supervisory  skills  required. 

ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  $18,000 
For  medium  sized  daily.  Area  4.  Report 
to  managing  editor,  supervise  8-man 
staff  consisting  of  copy  editors,  sports 
editor  and  woman's  editor.  Strong  desk 
background  and  degree  required. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  to  $18,000 
Large  daily.  Area  6.  Report  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor;  complete  responsibilities  for 
e<litorial  page.  Strong  background  in 
editorial  writing  and  supervision. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  $17,000 

Fur  medium  sized  daily.  Area  5.  Report 
to  managing  editor  and  supervise  news 
desk.  Ideal  individual  will  be  city  editor 
with  smaller  property  now. 

ASST.  BUSINESS  MGR.  to  $25,000 
Major  metro  daily.  Area  5,  Report  to 
business  manager,  be  involved  in 
budgeting  and  cost  control.  Must  be 
able  to  relate  to  department  heads  and 
work  well  with  production  personnel. 
Ideal  individual  is  business  manager 
now  on  smaller  paper. 

CONTROLLER  to  $22,000 

Newspaper  group.  Area  2.  Report  to 
president,  supervise  staff  of  4.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  multiple  properties  and  strong 
tax  background. 

CONTROLLER  to  $24,000 

For  75,000  daily.  Area  _  4.  Report  to 
general  manager,  supervise  staff  of  15. 
Newspaper  background  and  accrual  ac¬ 
counting  and  cost  analysis  experience 
highly  desirable.  Degree  required. 


For  positions  above,  send  resume  to  or  contact: 
Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 


For  positions  above,  send  resume  to  or  contact: 
Robert  H.  Holdsworth 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

CORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  30.  MEDIA.  PA.  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

^a^Tnistrative 


HELP  WANTED 

'oisPLAirADv^misim 


HELP  WANTED 
~^EDITORf^ 


WANTED:  AN  EXECUTIVE  TO  OPERATE  | 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  | 

INDUSTRY-WIDE  | 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM  | 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  must  have  a  background  in  g 

plans  development  with  considerable  experience  in  the  g 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  ...  or,  a  journalistic  g 
background  with  considerable  emphasis  on  investigative  re-  g 

porting  ...  or,  a  background  in  economics  with  well  devel-  g 

oped  talent  in  writing  communications  and  management.  p 

Any  candidate  we  choose  must  have  the  presence,  the  expe-  g 

rience,  and  the  energy  necessary  to  call  on  leaders  in  indus-  g 

try,  the  professions,  agriculture,  unions  and  government.  g 

Also  required  is  the  ability  to  work  with  people,  for  there  g 
is  staff  and  committee  work  involved.  S 

The  person  we  choose  will  administer  an  industry-wide  pro-  M 

gram  of  consumer  and  economic  research.  He  or  she  will  M 

develop  position  papers  and  fact  sheets  on  major  issues  fac-  g 

ing  the  food  business,  drawing  on  both  outside  and  staff  re-  g 

sources.  The  design  and  management  of  seminars  for  corpo-  = 

rate  presidents,  consumer  and  public  relations  executives,  is  p 

also  an  important  responsibility  for  this  executive.  g 

This  is  not  an  easy  job  with  well  established  routines.  As  a  ■ 

matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  routines  at  all.  The  job  will  re-  S 

quire  skill,  courage  and  a  great  many  long  hours  of  hard  1 

work.  g 

But,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  someone  who  1 

would  like  a  challenging,  creative  job:  one  in  which  per-  B 

sonal  recognition,  financial  rewards  and  the  chance  to  grow  1 

as  a  person  are  excellent.  There  are  no  age  limitations.  1 

If  this  opportunity  interests  you,  please  write  a  letter  telling  S 
us  about  how  you  think  you  would  fill  these  requirements  1 
and  be  sure  to  include  your  resume.  p 

Box  2200,  Editor  &  Publisher  | 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
■mall  ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone 
6.  Mult  be  itronar  on  detail,  supervise 
■mall  itafT.  Send  resume  to  Box  2169, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PLUS  BONUS 

for  capable  person  to  run  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  small  daily 
newspaper  in  lovely  Midwestern 
city.  Great  opportunity  for  person 
who  can  run  an  aggressive  sales- 
minded  circulation  staff,  providing 
finest  service  to  our  readers.  Send 
complete  resume  and  letter  telling 
about  yourself  to  Box  2288,  Elditor 
A  Publisher, 


PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  50,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standards.  Experience  preferred  in 
weekly  operations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIRS  needed 
by  fast  growing  group  of  weeklies.  If 
you  are  looking  for  fast  advancement 
and  have  at  least  1  year  district  man¬ 
ager  experience  on  weekly  or  daily, 
write  now  to  James  D.  Parks,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  4120  Tower  St,,  Rox- 
borough.  Pa.  19127. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  a  5000  daily 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  pay  plus  incentive.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent,  P.O.  Box  111,  Culpeper,  Va. 

22701,  Attn:  Robert  H.  Sayler.  (703) 

826-0771. 
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$16,000 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on 
sales  for  small  northern  Ohio  daily. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  2216,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  OWNED  DAILY  with  75.000 
circulation  needs  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  oriented  circulation  director. 
Competitive  market  experience  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  helpful,  $35,000-1-  salary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspairer 
of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
ciean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFIED  Man¬ 
ager  who’s  iooking  to  become  an  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Zone  6,  69,000  circulation  and 
growing.  We  need  direction,  motivation 
and  training.  Excellent  pay.  incentive 
and  environment,  A  daily  paper.  Box 
2086,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
seeks  bright,  active  circulation  director 
with  good  track  record  to  do  battle 
with  large  metro  dailies.  We  have  the 
product  and  the  budget  if  you  have  the 
program.  $26,000  plus  commission  based 
on  growth,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  2127, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  30.000 
circulation  evening  newspaper,  offset. 
Member  of  a  medium  size  group  and 
therefore  offering  a  challenge  and  also 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Supervise  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  art  layout  and  dispatch.  Ideal  area 
in  which  to  live,  year  round  recreation¬ 
al  opportunities,  outstanding  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Please  send  resume  and  references 
to  Box  2225,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  EAP 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type¬ 
written  resume,  references.  Free  service 
in  bulletins  for  open  listings  to  our  600 
member  daily  newspapers,  $2  service 
charge  for  blind  box  number  listing. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESM.AN  need¬ 
ed  by  The  Berlin  Reporter,  a  weekly  in 
the  White  Mountains.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Call  or  write  Howard  James,  151  Main 
St.,  Berlin,  N.H.  03570.  (603)  75‘2-1200 
or  (home)  466-2433. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN- 
MANAGER 

To  direct  growing  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  entertainment  field. 
Must  have  ability  to  develop  special 
promotions,  direct  small  sales  staff,  be 
good  administrator.  We  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  offer.  Partnership  arrangement  is 
a  possibility.  Send  resume,  stating  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  2257,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Bright, 
aggressive  recent  college  graduate  with 
strong  interest  in  newspaper  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  should  reply  at 
once.  Here  is  your  chance  to  learn  the 
newspaper  business  inside  out.  The  last 
two  people  to  hold  this  position  are 
now  a  general  manager  and  advertising 
director  in  our  company.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2148,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMERICA’S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertising  agency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor’s  training  program.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity.  We  are  looking  for  several 
candidates  to  work  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  at 
once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  daily  and  Sunday, 
Zone  4.  Circulation  27,000  in  growing 
market.  Direct  staff,  promotions,  assist 
with  major  accounts.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2281,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  on  East 
Coast  needs  experienced  ad  manager  to 
work  closely  with  editorial  art  director. 
4-color  process  on  newsprint.  Will  pay 
well.  Box  2278,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Florida’s  best  newspapers  are  on  the 
grow  for  1974  with  ambitious  expansion 
plans  in  advertising  sales  in  the  Sun 
Coast  area. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative.  well  versed  in  retail  display, 
this  is  your  opportunity  to  join  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  professional  sales  team  offer¬ 
ing  high  quality  advertising  to  Florida’s 
West  Coast  business  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary,  you’ll 
set  your  own  pace  with  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  incentive  plans  in  the 
industry,  plus  partake  of  "extras”  such 
as  company  paid  profit  sharing,  pension 
plan,  life  insurance,  health  insurance, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  and  Christmas 
bonuses,  and  many  more,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico’s  sunny  shores. 

Write  to  us  describing  your  experience: 
Employment  Manager,  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

EVENING  INDES^ENDENT 


NEWSPAPER  ADVER’nSING  Man¬ 
ager.  competitive  weekly  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Must  be  strong  on  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Build  your  own  classified  and 
retail  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHE'RN  NEAV  ENGLAND  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday  combination  seeks 
an  editor  with  layout,  headline,  writing 
and  administrative  skills  to  direct  staff 
in  producing  family  and  home  type 
pages.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  2291,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  5-10  years  experience 
who  looks  upon  newspapiering  as  a 
profession  and  would  consider  Hawaii 
a  fringe  benefit  sought  by  The  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  morning  and  Sunday. 
Guild  shop  with  top  minimum  of  $318.- 
50.  Send  resume  to  Mike  Middlesworth, 
Managing  Ekiitor,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
P.  O.  Box  3110,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96802. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Opportunities, 
all  phases  of  daily  newsroom  operations. 
Send  resume,  references.  Box  2223,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Want  to  help  us  make  a  good  news¬ 
paper  a  great  one  ?  We’re  an  under 
50,000  Zone  5  daily  seeking  the  Num¬ 
ber  2  person  in  our  news  operation.  We 
pro<luce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment.  The  person  we  hire  should 
be  imaginative,  innovative  and  creative. 
He  or  she  must  have  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  head  writing  and  page  design  and 
should  be  a  good  news  packager.  Box 
2275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  are  news. 
Major  upstate  New  York  PM  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  editor-writer  to  organize  and 
lead  coverage,  sparked  with  bright  re¬ 
views,  criticism  and  commentary.  Box 
2255,  Efditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Zone  3  AM  daily  that 
is  large  enough  to  have  all  of  the 
latest  equipment  and  top  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  small  enough  to  know  that 
you  are  still  working  for  a  newspaper. 
Ideal  applicant  will  have  two  years 
daily  reporting  experience.  Write  Box 
2240,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  PERSON 

Medium  sized  AM  in  scenic  rural  Zone 
2  area  near  metropolitan  cities  needs 
competent  editor  to  fill  out  6-person 
desk  staff.  Copy  editing,  layout  and 
assignment  skills  a  must.  Healthy  sal¬ 
ary  and  good  fringe  benefits.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  work  samples  to  Box  2247, 
EJditor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NNPA  WEEKLY,  upstate  New 
York,  seeking  vigorous,  no-holds-barred 
reporter/photographer.  Experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  more  interested  in  talent  and 
ability  to  produce  cogent  copy  and  tell¬ 
ing  photos.  Definitely  a  position  and  a 
future  for  a  self-initiating  person.  Send 
complete  details  with  clips,  if  available, 
to  Managing  BMitor,  P.  O.  Box  192, 
Walden.  N.Y.  12586,  or  call  (914) 
778-3575. 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


CREATIVE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  news  development  of  growing, 
involved  5-<lay  PM.  Resume  to  N.A. 
Hyman.  The  Daily  Independent,  P.O. 
Box  610,  Corona,  Calif.  91720. 


HEALTH  WRITER 

Emergency  Medical  Service 
Mass.  Department  of  Public  Health 
Health  writer  to  assist  in  Public  Affairs 
component  of  statewide  emergency  med¬ 
ical  service  program.  Responsible  for 
writing  and  producing  newsletter,  fea¬ 
tures,  news  releases,  brochures,  con¬ 
sumer  education  material.  Proven  writ¬ 
ing  and  printing  production  exjierience 
essential.  Emergency  medical  service/ 
health  planning/ community  organiza¬ 
tion  exi»rience  preferred.  Send  resume 
to  L.  L^dy,  Office  of  Emergency  Medi- 
i  cal  Services,  Room  460,  80  Boylston  St.. 
>  Boston.  Mass.  02116. 
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HELP  WANTED 
'''^DirORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EMTORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^’'EDlfoRIAir' 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WIRE  B3DITOR  ne«ded  for  37,000  AM 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Bright  page  layouts 
required.  This  job  requires  desk  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily.  Join  a  staff  just  mov¬ 
ing  into  VDT  editing.  Write  Box  2245, 
lUitor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  editor,  reporter,  ad¬ 
man  needed  for  2300  circulation  weekly 
in  Southern  California,  out  of  urban 
sprawl.  One-man  operation.  We  have 
accounting,  office  girl,  pasteup  and 
camera,  you  do  the  rest.  Write  Box 
2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  wanted  for  8000  PM 
daily  in  nice  county  seat  city  of  10,000. 
Experienced  or  recent  Journalism 
graduate  desired.  Write  or  call:  John 
Kauffman,  Kenton  Times,  Kenton,  Ohio 
43326.  Ph:  (419)  674-4066. 


CAPITOL  HILL:  HNperienced  corre¬ 
spondent  wanted  for  several  Zone  2 
dailies.  Prefer  someone  presently  cov¬ 
ering  the  Hill  for  newspapers  outside  of 
Zone.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Box  2191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a  33.000  PM 
daily  located  in  a  university  community 
is  seeking  a  reporter  for  its  regional 
staff.  Responsible  for  topical  beats  hav¬ 
ing  an  impact  on  a  6-county  region. 
We  are  requiring  formal  Journalism 
training  and  prefer  1  year  daily  news¬ 
paper  responsible  experience  after  grad¬ 
uation. 

We  offer  a  demanding  and  exciting 
position  in  addition  to  good  salary, 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525, 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  major  AM  daily. 
Zone  1.  Solid  background  in  horse 
racing  and  outdoor  sports  required.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  Box  2252,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


BRIGHT,  go-getting  reporter  with  some 
sports  background  needed  for  all-around 
duties  at  small  but  growing  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  that  is  part  of  excellent 
newspaper  group.  Minimum  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
letter  plus  copies  of  clippings  to  Box 
2100,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  State  salary 
needs.  Will  be  hiring  in  October. 


REIPORTERS,  DESKMBN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  references. 
Free  service  in  bulletins  for  open  list¬ 
ings  to  our  500  member  daily  news¬ 
papers.  $2  service  charge  for  blind  box 
number  listing.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  HI. 
60603. 


SKI  Magazine  ancJ 
Ski  Business 
(a  monthly  newspaper) 

In  New  York  are  seeking  a  writer  and/ 
or  editor  with  2  years  newspaper  or 
business  magazine  experience  and  a 
strong  interest  in  skiing.  Write  Editor- 
in-Chief  SKI,  380  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


MOVE  UP  QUICKLY— Need  self-sUrt- 
ing  reporter-editor  who  knows  it  all. 
Wish  to  transform  good  old  dog  into 
greyhound.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
hard — cover  meetings,  edit  copy,  write 
heads  and  meet  deadlines.  Like  small 
towns,  beautiful  New  Hampshire,  and 
promise  not  to  catch  cold  except  on 
Wednesday?  Let's  talk  about  your  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  growing  chain.  Call  Pat 
Mitchell.  (603)  924-7172. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
awaits  2  general  assignment  reporters, 
prefer  minimum  5  years  or  more  ex¬ 
perience,  mature  and  anxious  to  grow 
writh  a  fast  growing,  all  day  newspaper 
with  a  Sunday  edition  in  growth  area, 
^cellent  starting  salary  for  the  right 
individuals,  fringe  benefits  galore.  Posi¬ 
tions  now  open  in  Zone  2.  Write  Box 
2180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE,  GROWING  weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  2  wants  aggressive,  street-wise, 
ambitious  general  assignment  reporter. 
Growth  potential  for  a  real  hustler.  J- 
Degree  preferred,  resume  a  must.  Mail 
replies  to  8320  'Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11209. 


LIFE  STYLE  SECTION  editor  for  a 
growing  Zone  2  PM.  We're  looking  for 
an  experienced,  take-charge  editor  who 
can  write  well,  has  a  flair  for  layout 
and  a  feel  for  all  the  diverse  women's-, 
family-,  singles-interest  elements  that 
come  under  the  Life  Styles  category. 
Unusual  opi»rtunity.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  2250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITE7R  wanted  for  18,000 
circulation  daily.  Strong  on  local  high 
school,  college  sports.  Layout  experience 
desirable.  Contact  Tommy  Harris, 
Sports  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulletin, 
Martinsville,  Va.  24112.  Ph:  (703) 
638-8801. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
To  produce  and  direct  growing  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspaper  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  field.  Must  have  ability  to 
create  stories  and  features  and  write 
meaningful  editorials.  Makeup  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  We  have  no  definite  offer, 
partnership  arrangement  is  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Send  resume,  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  2256,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSmON  NOW  OPEN  to  experienced 
newsman.  EJditor  for  8000  weekly. 
Beautiful  resort  area  in  Cooperstown. 
N.Y.  State’s  oldest  weekly,  founded 
1808.  Write  Chuck  Hogebrom,  Free¬ 
mans  Journal.  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  13326. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR,  experienced,  work 
with  200  physicians,  renowned  Medical 
Center,  in  publication  of  their  articles, 
near  Baylor  University,  Texas.  $20,000. 
Box  2262,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  outstanding  per¬ 
son  who  can  provide  the  leadership 
in  our  newspaper  and  our  community 
to  produce  an  outstanding  editorial 
product.  Must  be  able  to  motivate, 
develop  and  inspire  a  good  progressive 
staff.  Also  must  have  good  planning 
and  organizing  skills. 

Our  location  in  Zone  7  provides  a  great 
life  style  and  our  company  offers  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  great  things  in  a  really  fine 
situation,  please  submit  a  resume  of 
your  background  and  career  to  date  to 
Box  2280,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  confidential. 


ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  on  East 
Coast  needs  writers  and  photographer 
to  intelligently  cover  art.  drama,  sports, 
music  (classical  and  ro<-k).  movies  and 
politics.  Around  6<  a  word:  staff  posi¬ 
tion  for  photographer.  Resume,  clips  or 
portfolio  to  Box  2268,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40.000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  IT.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualified  assistant  editor  with:  1)  a 
Journalism  degree  ;  2)  experience  as  a 
science/astronomy  writer/editor:  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspai)er  layout 
and  headline  writing  helpful:  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  suiterior 
ability/experience.  Elxcellent  benefit 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
This  position  must  be  filled  by  Nov.  15, 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  popular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walther,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine,  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way,  Suite  204,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
53202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  quali¬ 
ty-conscious  Wyoming  newspaper.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  state’s  largest  weekly — soon 
to  convert  to  daily  in  new  offset  plant. 
If  you  have  the  ability  and  desire  to 
produce  a  top-notch  newspaper,  send 
complete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
960,  Gillette,  Wyo.  82716. 


DIRECT  STRINGERS,  production  bud¬ 
get,  administration  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  8-edition  outdoor  weekly.  Man¬ 
agement  orientation  with  10  years  wire 
service  experience  and  stringer  manage¬ 
ment  required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Fishing  &  Hunting 
News,  511  Eastlake  Ave.  E,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98109.  Phone  (206)  624-3845. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  Photographer 
long  on  talent  but  short  on  experience, 
with  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
photo  essays,  and  he  determination  to 
improve  on  routine  assignments.  Photo¬ 
conscious  daily  and  Sunday  in  lake  and 
mountain  region.  Send  samples,  resume, 
present  salary  to  Earl  Carter.  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


PRESSROOM 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN 
Community  press.  Five  days.  Fine 
equipment.  Above  average  scale  and 
benefits.  The  Gallup  Independent,  Gal¬ 
lup,  N.M.  87301. 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  new-spaper 
letterpressmen.  37'/^  hour,  5  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

We’re  in  Zone  2  and  growing  quickly. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  a  top-notch 
organization  and  can  handle  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  a  quality-conscious 
publisher,  we  may  have  something  to 
talk  about.  Top  working  conditions, 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence.  Box  2152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  (combi¬ 
nation  man  preferred)  for  8  unit  Head¬ 
liner.  Air  conditioned  plant.  A  6-day 
publication.  5-PM  editions.  1-AM — no 
Sundays.  36'/4  hour  days,  good  scale 
and  fringes.  Please  write  or  call  Ken 
Maloney,  Pressroom  Foreman,  or  Joe 
Muldosvney,  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
at  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.. 
Waukegan,  III.  60085.  (312)  689-7004. 


_ PRODUCTION 

PLANT  MANAGER  for  Web  offset 
printing  of  newspaper,  tabloid  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Salary  open.  Resume 
to  Box  2249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Midwest  newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  company  has  an  excellent 
opening  for  an  experienced  manager 
knowle<lgeabIe  in  production,  purchas¬ 
ing,  estimating,  scheduling  and  super¬ 
vising.  We  offer  outstanding  growth 
potential,  generous  starting  salary  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  current 
resume  and  earnings  history  to  Box 
2272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

production’  PERSON 

To  implement  a  major  technological 
conversion  for  large  group  of  CTiicago 
newspapers. 

We  need  a  person  preferably  with : 

•  A  graphics  arts  management  edu¬ 
cation. 

•  Production  management  exi)erience 
with  newspapers  that  includes  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  simplification,  cost 
systems,  work  standards  and  suc¬ 
cessful  handling  of  people. 

•  Solid  experience  in  composition  sys¬ 
tems  with  computers  and  photo¬ 
composition  plus  web  offset  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  be  considered  for  this  opportunity 
send  us  your  complete  resume  and  earn¬ 
ings  history.  Salary  will  be  related  to 
background  and  experience.  Lee  Hag- 
man,  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  1232  Central 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  60091 


PR  WRITER 

New  York  Trade  Association  PR  De- 
I)artment.  needs  someone  with  at  least 
2  years  media  experience  who’s  fast 
and  accurate  at  gathering  info  and  get¬ 
ting  it  down  clearly.  Good  chance  to 
break  into  PR  with  a  seasoned  staff. 
Goo<l  future. 

Mail  resume,  writing  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

H.  Darden  Chambliss  Jr. 

V.  P.  Public  Affiairs 
The  Aluminum  Assn.  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


SALES 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  for  major 
printing  in  one  of  Southern  California’s 
fastest  errowing  markets  is  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman.  Salary,  car  expenses 
and  commission.  Printing  sales  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary.  Age  no  object.  Send 
resume  to:  Ventura  Printing  &  Offset. 
P.O.  Box  3297,  Ventura,  Calif.  93003. 


Positions 
Wonted  • . . 


ACADEMIC 


ATTENTION  J-SCHOOLS:  PhD  (Poli¬ 
tical  Science),  15  years  mertopolitan 
newspapers  (editorial),  now  full  pro¬ 
fessor  (political  science)  major  state 
university.  Well  published.  Box  2190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER,  seeking  position  with 
smaller  newspaper.  25M-75M.  Areas  3 
and  4.  Presently  with  large  daily.  24 
years  experience  in  newspaper  industry. 
Will  furnish  complete  resume.  Box 
2214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  experience 
on  dailies,  weeklies,  desires  spot  with 
future.  Prefer  Area  6.  Twelve  years 
with  same  company.  Box  2242,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


MANAGER,  40,  12  years  all  phases, 
heavy  on  advertising,  photography,  re¬ 
cently  converted  free  paper  to  carrier 
system.  Seek  position  with  shopi)er  or 
weekly.  Zone  2  or  3.  Box  2263,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GEHMERAL  -  BUSINESS  MANAGEHl 
seeking  the  challenge  for  use  of  25 
years  experience  as  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  Strong  management  capabilities 
coupled  with  advertising,  circulation, 
acquisitions  and  business  experience. 
People-oriented  with  excellent  record  of 
civic  involvement.  Enthusiastic,  profit- 
minded.  Presently  employed  by  100,000-)- 
newspaijer.  Strong  recommendations. 
Box  2279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  award-winning  medium 
size  PM  seeks  new  challenges.  Proven 
in  sales,  production,  product  improve¬ 
ment  and  business  side.  Write  Box 
2282,  Editor  &  Publisher  and  I’ll  call 
to  discuss  your  opening  and  my  quali¬ 
fications  to  fill  it. 

QUALIFIED  GENEIRAL  MANAGER  or 
Publisher.  Now  Advertising  Director 
28.000  Puget  Sound  daily.  Experienced 
e<litoriaI,  circulation,  advertising  and 
labor  with  mechanical  initiation.  49 
years  old  and  ready  to  do  an  admin¬ 
istrative  job  in  Area  9.  Box  2289, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

I  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced.  working  in  modern  style,  now  on 
liberal  paper,  finds  his  economic  views 
have  shifted  to  right.  Would  like  to 
mo%'e  to  paper  permitting  laissez-faira 
working  arrangement,  in  order  to  do 
work  more  consistent  with  views.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  information  on  request.  Box 
2140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  & 

ALLIED  FIELDS 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  I 

EDITORIAL 

ALL  AROUND  circulation  man,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  carrier  promotion,  home  deliv¬ 
ery,  Know  all  phases  street  sales,  motor 
routes,  city  and  country  circulation. 
Box  2243,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  director 
on  55,000  AM,  PM  combination  in  Area 
5,  age  43,  20  years  experience  in  all 
phases,  wants  top  job  in  Area  4.  Please 
send  full  details.  Box  2221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  ASSISTANT  wants  to  be 
number  one.  Have  supervised  boys, 
adults,  district  managers,  mail  room 
and  office.  Proven  record  sales,  service, 
collections.  Zone  4.  Box  2189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION -MINDED  circulator 
wants  to  step  up  to  Assistant  or  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  15,000  to  46,000  daily. 
10  years  experience  as  district  manager 
and  supervisor  in  the  street.  No  desk 
warmer  here.  Age  33,  want  a  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6,  6.  Currently  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  Zone  6.  Box  2266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  Excellent 
track  record.  20  years  experience.  Box 
2284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  experience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 
4,  6,  8.  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  2286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  SPECIALISTS 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  —  Posi¬ 
tions  wanted  for  experienced  computer 
programmers  well  trained  in  newspaper 
applications.  Harvard  Associates,  War¬ 
ren  Ave.,  Harvard,  Mass.  01451. 


EDITORIAL 


IF  YOU  WANT  a  news  executive  who 
considers  community  journalism  more  a 
rewarding  public  service  than  a  job, 
write  Box  2287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO,  52.  Done  it  all  over  20  years. 
News,  slot,  city  editor,  Sunday  ^itor, 
rim,  rewrite,  layout,  makeup.  Metros, 
mediums.  University  teacher.  Seek 
challenging  position.  Box  2219,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


FILM  REVIEWER,  entertainment 
writer;  young,  4  years  daily  experience; 
seek  publication  which  cares  about 
films.  Box  2253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  CHALLENGE  wanted  on 
daily.  15  years  wire,  local.  Zones  3,  4, 
6.  Box  2193.  hiditor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  grad  with  MA  looking 
for  general  reporting  job  with  daily 
or  weekly.  Will  work  in  any  region. 
Box  2218,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 

Quality  weekly  or  small  daily  editor's 
slot  with  management  responsibility 
sought  by  writer-photographer  with 
solid  daily,  full  weekly  and  PR  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  2194,  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  38, 
can  do  it  all — do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT/FEATURE  writer, 
female,  25,  MS  Columbia,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience,  can  cover  TV,  film,  theater, 
books,  human  interest,  will  relocate, 
prefer  South,  East  Coast.  Box  2241, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  business  reporter 
seeks  post  as  Editor/ Writer  for  trade 
magazine  or  trade  association.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  Will  relocate,  travel.  Box 
2197,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITE'R  with  5  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  including  2  years  as  bureau 
chief  of  medium  size  paper  seeks  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  feature  writing  job. 
BA  in  English.  Solid  writing,  editing, 
layout  experience.  Will  relocate.  Bo.x 
2228,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

JILL-OF-ALL-BEATS  wants  reporting 
job  on  Midwestern  or  Western  daily. 
3  years  experience.  BS  English,  BA 
Journalism.  26,  hard  worker  1  Box 
2198,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


READY,  WILLING,  ABLE  to  bring 
talent  and  experience  to  newspaper 
sports  staff  or  university  sports  infor¬ 
mation  setup.  MSJ  grad  with  4  years 
reporting,  feature,  column,  desk  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  Zone  7  daily,  3  years 
experience  as  SID  at  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  27,  single,  hard  worker  for 
whom  40-hour  week  is  breather.  Res¬ 
ume,  brochures,  clips  on  request.  Mike 
Kiser,  Box  26,  Clearwater,  Kan.  67026 
(316)  584-2280. 

RAREMATCHED  SET 
Creative  couple  experienced  all  editorial 
aspects;  best  on  features,  layout, 
sports.  Computer-wise.  Missouri,  Penn 
State  '70  J-Grads.  Hire  either  or  buy 
the  best  in  bulk.  Robert,  Lois  Mont¬ 
gomery,  1952  Renton  Rd.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15239.  (412)  793-0495. 

RI7PORTER  looking  to  relocate.  College 
graduate,  male,  24.  "rwo  years  plus  ex¬ 
perience  with  medium  PM  daily.  Last 
6  months  as  manager  of  small  bureau. 
Stimulating  job  and  staff  more  import¬ 
ant  than  pay.  Medium  or  large  dailies 
only.  Box  2226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


7-YEAR  VETERAN,  now  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  for  major  West  Coast  metro,  seeks 
news  or  copy  desk  spot  with  medium 
to  large  daily  in  Zone  1,  2  or  6.  Ex¬ 
tensive  metro  copy  desk  experience. 
Box  2135,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  27,  on  struggling 
daily  seeks  brighter  future  in  Wisconsin 
or  Minnesota.  Excellent  background, 
references.  Box  2239,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MONEY  ISN’T  THE  FIRST  REQUI¬ 
SITE:  A  first-class  reporter,  44,  with 
excellent  references,  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  now  magazine  staff  writer,  look¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  position  in  North¬ 
west  or  West.  Box  2238,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  28.  three  years  with 
30,000  daily.  Seek  sports  or  copy  desk 
position,  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  retired  too 
soon,  younger  than  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Carl  Albert,  Arthur  Burns,  can  do  it 
all  except  photos,  best  at  government, 
elections,  speeches,  courts,  books,  his¬ 
torical  features.  Clan  edit  with  OCR- 
VDT.  Prefer  Zone  5  or  near.  Box  2175, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  and  thorough 
reporter  with  Southern  30,000  daily. 
Harvard  BA,  seeks  challenge,  better 
pay,  and  editing  with  larger  daily. 
Covered  variety  of  stories  and  beats. 
All  Zones.  Box  2174,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  writing,  layout  seeks 
sports  position  on  daily  in  Zone  3,  4. 
Box  2260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOKYO — Experienced  American  report¬ 
er/photographer,  Williams  College  de- 

?;ree  in  economics,  will  cover  Japan 
or  trade  or  other  pubilcations.  Robert 
C.  Wood,  c/o  Kino  Kochi-san,  2-5-19 
Yanaka,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


EDITOR  WHO  CARES  seeks  news 
management  position  for  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  whose  owners  will  provide  staff  and 
facilities  adequate  to  maintain  high 
standards.  In  50s.  married,  reliable, 
competent  at  writing,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  page  layout,  staff  training  and 
direction.  Box  2276,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  the  news  situa¬ 
tion,  I’ve  been  there.  City  editor  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  better,  sophisticated 
dailies  (48M)  available  as  editor  or 
managing  editor.  Can  provide  know¬ 
how.  imagination,  talent  and  award¬ 
winning  excellence.  Prefer  seaside  local, 
but  will  consider  other  promising 
opportunities.  Box  2270,  Mitor  A 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  extensive 
professional  experience  seeks  news  or 
feature  writing  position  on  Southern 
California  publication.  Public  Relations 
also  considered.  Bo.x  2271,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WORK  MEl  Reporter,  23,  BA  from 
top  J-School,  exiierienced,  prodigious, 
creative.  Can  handle  any  beat:  prefer 
general  assignment.  Half  year  with 
small  town  daily;  5  with  world’s  largest 
college  paper,  plus  metro  experience. 
Seek  reporting  job  with  daily  any¬ 
where.  Marshall  Fine  (612)  823-6653. 


YOU  NEED  a  feature/sports  writer. 
I  need  a  job.  Hire  me.  (iall  Bryce  at 
(618)  549-8352. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  staff  job  wanted  by. 
newsman  with  experience  producing 
wartime  filmstrips,  as  well  as  exten¬ 
sive  background  as  writer,  editor,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  publisher.  Box  2273, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRO  DESKMAN,  20  years,  experience, 
seeks  challenging  position  in  news  or 
feature.  Strong  on  makeup,  headlines, 
editing.  Now  on  200,000  AM.  No  Zone 
preference.  Box  2259,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  25,  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about 
quality  in  sports  writing.  9-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports  editor¬ 
ship  with  emphasis  on  local  coverage 
and  column.  I  geek  similar  position 
where  management  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ambitious  sports  coverage. 
Would  also  consider  offer  in  magazine 
or  TV  sports.  High  school,  college,  lim¬ 
ited  pro  coverage  experience  are  strong 
points  of  a  versatile  career.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Box  2261,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  CITY  EDI¬ 
TOR:  Reporter-rewriteman  available 
immediately.  Highly  experienced  pro. 
Writer  par  excellence.  Call  (209)  464- 
4563  or  Box  2283,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 


MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE  J-Grad,  28, 
with  college  writing/editing  savvy 
seeks  tough  reporting  spot,  any  beat, 
any  Zone.  Box  2265,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  AP  NEWSMAN  who  quit  to 
travel  Europe  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
paper  field  as  writer,  editor  and/or 
photographer.  Salary  secondary  to  op¬ 
portunity.  Zones  1,  7,  8  or  9.  Box  2267, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWLYWEDS,  26  and  24.  seeking  new 
home.  Will  go  almost  anywhere  for 
position  on  metro  daily  or  magazine. 
Both  Masters  in  Journalism — one  e.x- 
perienced  in  general  reporting  and  city 
desk ;  the  other  in  arts  coverage  and 
features.  Box  2264,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi- 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Exiierienced.  Box 
2269,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  AM  A  HYBRID.  PhD  biochemist. 
MPH  epidemiologist,  investigative  jour¬ 
nalist  of  regional  (and  a  bit  of  na¬ 
tional)  repute.  I’d  like  to  integrate  it 
all — with  book  publisher,  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio.  TV,  or  what  have 
you.  Experience:  research,  teaching 
and  writing  (both  scholarly  and  jour¬ 
nalistic).  46,  recently  divorced  and  free 
to  relocate,  but  prefer  West  Coast  or 
D.C.  area.  Box  2274,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


PHEELANCE  writer/photographer  30 
years  old,  wants  additional  assignments. 
Heavy  trade  experience  and  newspaper 
background.  Travel  regularly.  Write 
Box  2231,  Editor  A  Publisher,  or  call 
(312)  471-5248. 

^^^^'^PHOTOGRAPH^^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  simt  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 

YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  photo- 
journalist  seeks  work  with  medium 
sized  photo-oriented  daily.  Jeff  Bishop, 
1050  Homeland,  Rocky  River,  Ohio 
44116.  (216)  331-9374. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment,  seeks  photo-oriented  newspaper. 
BS  in  Photography,  4  years  experience 
in  all  phases  including  color  and  color 
separations.  Zones  5  and  7  preferred. 
Box  2143,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Hot  metal  or 
cold  type.  Know  all  phases  of  operation 
and  conversion.  Union  law.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  on  request.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2170,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  DIRECTOR,  top  corporate  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  writer  and  administra- 
ertor,  best  references,  available  for  sim¬ 
ilar  or  agency  position.  Salary  require¬ 
ments:  $20,0004-.  Box  2212,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Licenses  and  guaranteed  revenue 


The  proposal  that  all  newsmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers  be  licensed  and  that 
newspapers  be  supported  by  an  annual 
tax  levy,  coupled  with  a  requirement  that 
editors  be  responsible  to  a  community  ad¬ 
visory  board  elected  by  referendum  (E&P, 
Aug.  31,  page  20)  provokes  a  contrary 
view  from  this  comer. 

Suggestions  for  licensing  newsmen  are 
not  new.  Usually  they  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  exerting  some  sort  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  press.  In  this  case,  the 
author’s  intention  seems  to  be  only  to 
correct  or  prevent  incompetence  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms,  but  it  would  result  in 
effective  control  in  the  hands  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  just  the  same. 

It  was  proposed  that  some  journalism 
association  establish  criteria  for  j-schools 
and  “be  mentor  and  monitor  of  journal¬ 
ism  performance  and  ethics.  Graduates 
w’ould  have  to  serve  one-year  internships 
on  newspapers  determined  by  the  journal¬ 
ism  schools.  Journalists  would  be  licensed 
only  after  satisfactory  completion  of  both 
the  schooling  and  the  internship.  Before 
being  licensed,  the  thousands  of  already- 
established  journalists  today,  regardless  of 
academic  background  or  experience  would 
still  have  to  successfully  pass  the  same 
examinations,  including  any  ‘character’ 
test  the  national  journalism  association 
might  require.  Enforcement  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  should  come  from  a  state  or  federal 
agency  whose  statutory  power  is  limited 
solely  and  simply  to  making  sure  that 
anyone  engaged  by  any  newspaper  of  a 
general  circulation  in  the  writing,  editing, 
or  managing  of  news  be  licensed.  The 
agency  would  in  no  way  have  any  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  news.” 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  power  to  grant 
a  license  carries  with  it  the  power  to  deny 
a  license,  and  the  next  step  in  such  a 
system,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to  re¬ 
quire  annual  or  periodic  renewal  of  li¬ 
censes  which  implies  conforming  to  rules 
and  regulations,  etc.  That  is  control. 

But  all  that  is  beside  the  point.  The 
very  essence  of  our  free  press  guarantee 
is  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper,  whether  good  or  bad, 
and  publish  them  without  benefit  of  prior 
permission  or  licensing  from  anyone. 

The  power  to  license  writers  or  editors 
is  the  power  to  demand  conformity  and 
therefore  the  power  to  control  expression. 
We,  for  one,  want  no  part  of  it. 

The  idea  of  a  tax-support  base  of 
guaranteed  revenue  for  newspapers  might 
possibly  appeal  to  some  financially  hard- 
pressed  publishers.  But  it  would  place  a 
newspaper  in  the  position  of  a  public 
utility  and  the  cornucopia  would  be  full  of 
worms.  Regulation,  again,  is  the  spectre. 
There  isn’t  a  municipal  government  in  the 
country  that  wouldn’t  say :  “Now  that  you 
are  a  tax-supported  institution  you  have 
to  do  this  and  that.”  With  every  house¬ 
holder  exercising  his  right  to  receive  a 


copy  of  the  paper  for  his  tax  money  the 
tax  rate  would  have  to  go  up  and  up  to 
pay  for  the  newsprint.  And,  what  tax- 
paying  reader  will  resist  the  temptation  to 
say  it  is  his  right  to  have  his  words 
printed  in  the  paper? 

If  there  is  more  than  one  paper  in  town, 
will  the  taxpayers  support  both  or  make 
the  decision  which  is  to  survive? 

What  sort  of  editorial  independence  can 
survive  if  the  town  fathers,  or  even  the 
voters,  can  decide  periodically  or  annually 
whether  or  not  to  continue  the  tax  assess¬ 
ment?  Please  everybody  and  don’t  rock  the 
boat? 

The  free  and  independent  press  of  this 
country  has  survived  and  expanded  be¬ 
cause  it  has  provided  a  product  of  interest 
and  necessity  to  readers  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  and  thereby  a  market  place 
for  advertisers  who  use  it  profitably. 
Newspapers  are  successful  when  they  do 
a  good  job  for  readers  and  advertisers  in 
their  communities.  They  fail  when  they 
don’t.  We  hope  it  stays  that  way. 

• 

Jet  accident  claims 
4  newsmen’s  lives 

An  Eastern  Airlines  crash  that  claimed 
the  lives  of  69  people  also  killed  three  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Neivs  & 
Courier  and  Evening  Post. 

Killed  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  mishap  of 
September  11  were  Lewis  M.  Weston,  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent:  C.  F.  McDonald, 
circulation  manager;  Jack  Sanders,  mail- 
room  foreman.  The  three  men  were  going 
to  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  and  Ga¬ 
zette  offices  to  observe  new  plant  equip¬ 
ment  their  paper  was  considering. 

Also  killed  in  the  crash  was  John  Mer- 
riman,  news  editor  for  the  CBS  evening 
news  with  Cronkite. 

No  determination  of  how  the  accident 
happened  has  been  announced  by  Char¬ 
lotte  authorities.  Funeral  plans  for  the 
newsmen  have  not  been  announced. 


Satellite  transmission 
tests  in  progress 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  and  Communica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT) 
announced  this  week  that  a  joint  testing 
program  using  the  communications  satel¬ 
lite  INTELSAT  IV  transmitted  pages  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  under  actual  pro¬ 
duction  conditions. 

The  test  transmission  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  regional  composition  plant  in 
Chicopee,  Mass,  and  a  production  facility 
in  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  entire  process  from  composi¬ 
tion  to  actual  printing  has  been  conducted 
via  satellite  transmission. 

COMSAT  technology  was  employed 
throughout  the  test  with  interfacing 
equipment,  for  present  Dow  Jones  systems, 
also  the  product  of  engineers  from  COM¬ 
SAT.  A  system  incorporating  DICOM, 
a  product  of  COMSAT,  embraces  high 
resolution  scanners  and  recorders,  data 
compression  units  and  digital  communica¬ 
tion  channel  units. 

High  resolution  facsimile 

.\n  earth  station  at  Chicopee,  Mass., 
transmitted  high-resolution  facsimile 
pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 
satellite,  in  synchronous  orbit  22,300  miles 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  then  the 
satellite  relayed  the  facsimile  data  to  a 
receive-only  station  at  So.  Brunswick,  N.J. 
The  production  plant  received  the  fac¬ 
simile  data  ready  for  page  production. 

Later  this  year  a  test  is  planned  to 
transmit  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  via 
satellite,  to  England. 

Present  economics  for  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  have  a  break-even  point  at  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  terrestrial  miles.  The 
present  terrestrial  distance  between  Chic¬ 
opee,  Mass,  and  So.  Brunswick,  N.J.  is 
approximately  160  miles.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  currently  being  transmitted  by 
facsimile  via  a  terrestrial  microwave 
system. 

Last  month  (August  7),  American 
Satellite  Corp.  sent  to  newspapers  across 
the  nation  a  full-page  ad  using  its  earth 
station,  the  satellite  and  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  from  Dow  Jones  Inc. 

The  ad  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 
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Dailies  Go  Flint  Ink 
Tank  Truck  Delivery. 


Major  daily  newspapers  that  have 
converted  to  offset  are  on  Flint’s 
Arrowlith  Black  tank  truck  delivery. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Tucson  Daily  Star-Citizen,  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times,  Portland  Oregonian,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  .  .  .  are  just  a  few  of 
the  large  progressive  newspapers  taking 
advantage  of  Flint’s  technology. 

More  and  more  publishers  like  the  savings 
and  convenience  offered  by  the  largest  tank 
truck  delivery  fleet  in  the  industry.  Also,  the 
originators  of  the  alkaline  etch  Miracle 
“V-2020”  Concentrate.  Call  your  Flint  Ink 
man  today  for  details. 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS*  NEW  YORK  *  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Honors  newspaper  writing  that  most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  late  war  reporter  and  human  interest 
columnist.  In  short,  the  Pyle  tradition  of  writing  everyday  copy 
about  everyday  people  with  everyday  dreams.  Prize  is  $1000  and 
a  medallion  plaque.  Deadline:  Jan.  15,  1975. 


WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Presented  for  general  excellence  in  the  field  of  editorial  writing 
...  to  include:  The  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose;  effective¬ 
ness  as  measured  by  results;  and  importance  of  the  expression 
in  the  public  interest,  including  the  background  necessary  for 
judging  these  qualities.  First  prize  $1000  and  a  certificate.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  prize  of  $500  will  also  be  awarded. 

Deadline:  Feb.  1,  1975. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

In  recognition  of  those  newspapermen  and  women  whose  stories 
helped  to  educate  the  public  and  public  officials  toward  a  better 
understanding  and  support  of  conservation.  Prizes  total  $10,000 
with  one  first  prize  of  $2500.  Remaining  $7500  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Deadline:  Feb.  15,  1975. 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Open  to  newspapers,  TV,  and  radio  stations.  Public  service  is 
defined  as  stories  or  broadcasts  that  expose  and/or  correct  situ¬ 
ations  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  lives  of  readers,  view¬ 
ers,  or  listeners.  Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded^  one  to  a 
newspaper,  one  to  a  TV  or  radio  station,  each  accompanied  by  a 
cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500.  Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and 
$500  may  also  be  awarded.  Deadline:  March  1,  1975. 


Fact  Sheets  containing  complete  information  about  these  compe¬ 
titions  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Awards  Division,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
All  entries  are  for  work  published  or  broadcast  in  1974. 


